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Abstract 


This paper examines tenses in Saadya Gaons translation of the Pentateuch from 
two viewpoints: the reflection of Biblical Hebrew tenses in Saadyas Post-Classical 
Arabic, and how much of the whole range of Arabic tenses, especially complex 
tenses, is manifested in this language. These two aspects are examined according 
to four versions of the translation: Ms. St. Petersburg, Derenbourg edition, Hasid 
edition, and the London Polyglot. Alongside the more obvious translations of past 
and future Saadya Gaon’ translation reveals sensitivity to aspectual nuances like 
past perfect, present perfect, or continuous past, and inasmuch as can be observed 
in the translation, also to certain modal nuances. Attuned as he is to the great 
range of the Biblical Hebrew tenses, including their special nuances, Saadya ex- 
ploits surprisingly little the variety of complex tenses involving an auxiliary verb 
available in Classical, Post Classical, and Middle Arabic for expressing broader 
nuances of time and aspect.* 


Introduction 


Tenses in Saadya Gaon’s translations of the Pentateuch should be exam- 
ined from two viewpoints: the reflection of Biblical Hebrew tenses in 
Saadya’s Post-Classical Arabic, and how much of the whole range of Arabic 
tenses is manifested in this language. 


* This article is a combined, enlarged and revised version of two papers presented at the 
2™ International Conference of the Center for the Study of Jewish Languages held at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem on 26-29 June, 2006 and at the 13" Conference of the Society 
for Judaeo-Arabic Studies, held by the Facultad de Filosofia y Letras at the University of 
Cordova, Spain, 25-28 June, 2007. 
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This paper attempts first to make its contribution by examining the ren- 
derings and possible meaning of various Biblical Hebrew tenses in Saadya 
Gaon’s Arabic translation of the Pentateuch. Time in Biblical Hebrew, in 
both verbal and nominal clauses, can be expressed by finite verbs, but these 
are by no means the only way. Verbs expressing time are sometimes joined 
by time adverbials, and in nominal clauses which do not contain the verb 
mm time adverbials can almost exclusively express time, though they also 
rely on context. When time adverbials are absent from the nominal clause, 
only context suffices to express time.' Yet there is much debate about the 
exact sort of time expressed by the various verbal forms recognized as tenses 
in Biblical Hebrew, in verbal clauses or in nominal clauses containing the 
verb mn.? The finite verbs might often express explicit unequivocal time, at 
least in Biblical Hebrew prose, but other cases are more ambiguous, hence 
controversial, in Biblical Hebrew prose and poetry alike. 

In light of the problematic analysis of tenses in Biblical Hebrew, examin- 
ing past interpretations of question, as reflected in Bible exegesis and Bibli- 
cal translations, carries special interest. Among such past interpretations, 
Saadya Gaon's Arabic translation of the Pentateuch is especially important 
on account of the significance of Saadyas works and status among Jewish 
and non-Jewish communities, but also because his Bible translation is ex- 
plicitly known to reflect an effort to render a Biblical text in a transparent 
non-verbal way. 

Second, the current paper is intended to scrutinize the evidence from the 
viewpoint of Classical and Middle Judaeo-Arabic and examine how exten- 
sively Arabic complex tenses are used in Saadya’s translation of the Penta- 
teuch. Complex tenses involving the combination of suffix and prefix con- 
jugation verbs with the auxiliary kana,‘ joined or disjoined by the Arabic 
particle gad, are common in Classical Arabic.’ Yet the use of complex tenses 
including auxiliary verbs is not restricted to Classical Arabic. In his gram- 
mar of medieval Judaeo-Arabic, Blau shows that the use of the auxiliary 
kana and other auxiliaries in combination with other verbs is common in 
that language as well. On this evidence, I investigate here whether and 


" On the expression of time in nominal clauses see Zewi 1999b. 

> See, e.g., McFall 1982, Rainey 1990, 2003a, 2003b, and ibid. more references. 

3 On Saadyas works and status including his Bible translation see, e.g., Ben-Shammai 
1993, Blau 19982, p. 237, 1998b, p. 111, p. 113. 

^ Sometimes also other auxiliaries, like sära, belonging to the group called by Arab gram- 
marians “kana and its sisters in combination with prefix conjugation verbs (e.g., Wright 1898, 
pp. 105-106, Remark f). 

5 For the use of complex tenses in Classical Arabic see, e.g., Wright 1898, pp. 5-6, $5, 
p. 21, $9, p. 22, §10, Reckendorf 1921, pp. 295—299, $154, Fischer 2002, p. 102, $180, note 1, 
pp. 107-108, $190-$193. 

$ Blau 1980, pp. 183-189, 9277-8298. 
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how extensively Saadya Gaons translation, in Post-Classical Arabic; em- 
ploys these complex tenses, and whether and how extensively its diverse 
editions vary in this respect. Another sort of a complex tense is the combi- 
nation gad + gatala without the auxiliary kana. This complex, discussed in 
detail below, mostly conveys the meaning of a perfect tense, although it 
demonstrates other nuances as well. 

Because of the differences in various versions of Saadya Gaons transla- 
tion, each language phenomenon is studied comparatively in several 
sources. This paper considers four: Ms. St. Petersburg, from about 1009/ 
1010 CE,’ Derenbourg edition, which is a kind of eclectic scholarly edition 
based on a Yemenite manuscript and the polyglots of Constantinople (1546 
CE) and London (1657 CE), Hasid edition, based on Yemenite manu- 
scripts, and the London Polyglot (1657 CE) itself. Every example is prima- 
rily cited according to Ms. St. Petersburg, which is considered the most re- 
liable source of Saadya's translation. However, parts of this manuscript are 
absent, and in such cases Derenbourg edition is the next version ap- 
proached to complete a certain citation. All versions are considered for 
significant differences from Ms. St. Petersburg or when they shed special 
light on certain issues. 


Functions of Thenses and Their Translations 


Scholars dispute over the meaning and use of Biblical Hebrew verbal 
tenses, but it is customary nowadays to recognize a basic division into four 
verbal forms whose meaning and use are distinct: two yigtol forms, one 
without an introducing wāw and another with it, namely wayyigtol, and 
two gatal forms, one without an introducing ww and another with it, 
namely wegatal. The following sub-sections discuss typical functions of 
each of these verbal forms and their translations independently. 


yiqtol 


In fact, not just one yigtol form exists in Biblical Hebrew but three. 
These are the three moods: indicative, cohortative and jussive.? The first 


7 On the Post-Classical characteristics of this Arabic see Blau 1998b. 

* On the importance of this manuscript see Blau 1998b. English translation is according 
to the RSV with minor changes where necessary. Hebrew characters and diacritic signs of the 
Arabic translations are according to the source sited; however, a dot above a letter is replaced 
here by an apostrophe. 

? On these moods in Biblical Hebrew see, e.g., Driver 1892, Kautzsch 1910, pp. 309-339, 
$106-$112, Joüon & Muraoka 2006, pp. 324—379, $111-$120. 
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mood, the indicative, is mostly considered as expressing tense. Rainey, for 
example, among others, tends to emphasize the employment of this form to 
express future tense, especially in Biblical Hebrew discourse prose, and he 
adds that it also indicates continuous past. Although Rainey opposes the 
analysis of verbal forms in Biblical Hebrew as expressing aspects, he some- 
times mentions aspectual nuances, like ‘continuous’ in the term ‘continuous 
past, etc., and he regards it as a combination of time expression and the 
time continuum.” The second and third moods, the cohortative and the 
jussive, which comprise lengthened forms and shortened forms respectively, 
when the root and verb pattern allow it, serve modal functions, namely to 
express the speaker’s subjective attitude: confirmation, doubt, wish, com- 
mand, efc." 

The Classical Arabic verbal system presents three moods as well, albeit 
not entirely parallel with Hebrew. The Arabic verbal form yagtulu, ending 
in —4 vowel, constitutes the indicative in Arabic and is regarded as generally 
parallel to Biblical Hebrew indicative yigtol. In Arabic this form expresses 
present and future. The Arabic shortened verbal form yagtul, with no vowel 
ending, is parallel to the Biblical Hebrew shortened jussive but also to the 
Biblical Hebrew lengthened cohortative, ending in —7 vowel. The Arabic 
form yaqtul also follows the Arabic negative particle 4J, in which case it ex- 
presses past. This role also has partial parallels in Biblical Hebrew in the use 
of the forms wayyigtol in prose and yigtol and wayyigtol in poetry for ex- 
pression of past. Contrary to the modal functions of the Arabic short form 
yagtul, the Arabic long form yagtula is particularly used in subordinate 
clauses, and despite its occurrence in contexts of purpose, it is not clear 
whether it originates from a modal form or not. This subordinate form 
does not have Biblical Hebrew parallels.” 

Thanks to Blaus grammatical descriptions of Middle Arabic, we know 
that in these dialects the distinctions between the three moods are re- 
duced.” Nonetheless, the Arabic language of Saadya Gaon is not exactly 
Middle Arabic but a type Blau calls ‘Post-Classical Arabic, namely a 
language that still contains many Classical Arabic elements even though it 
also evinces many deviations from Classical Arabic. Especially regarding 
Ms. St. Petersburg, Blau indicates that the verbal moods in it are preserved 


^ Rainey 1990, 2003a. 

= These modal expressions involve in fact two types of modality, deontic and epistemic. 
See, e.g., Crystal 2003, p. 130, p. 163. 

? On the suggestion to consider the origins of the Arabic subordinate forms as modal, 
see, e.g., Fleisch 1968. 

3 Blau 1980, pp. 125-127, $175. 
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in contrast to the situation reflected in later Yemenite manuscripts, and he 
mentions long endings of indicative verbs and short endings of jussive verbs 
in accordance with Classical Arabic grammatical practice. 

The situation of weak verbs in this manuscript is different. Although Ms. 
St. Petersburg generally tends to keep Classical Arabic forms, Blau indicates 
that with weak verbs whose vowels drop when shortened it occasionally de- 
viates, and prefers regular indicative forms. It also prefers indicative forms 
following imperatives in the pattern known as jV! l>. This usage is at- 
tested in Classical Arabic too, but it is not regular there. 

Examples of the functions of the three moods and their translations are 
as follows. 


Indicative expressing future in Biblical Hebrew discourse prose: 


An indicative verb, myx, expressing future in Biblical Hebrew prose 
within direct speech, appears in the following example: 


I) Gen. 2:18 — i13» ws i»7mbsx 725 DIRT DII IVIR oN 7 008 
— “Then the LORD God said, ‘Tt is not good that the man should 


29915 


be alone; I will make him a helper fit for him. 


Ms. St. Petersburg: 8Y 79 S138 TIM OTR NPI ^B v2 NY VNp TON PW 
nem 


Similar versions for this verse appear in Derenbourg edition, Hasid 
edition, and the London Polyglot. In all of them the verb mvyx is rendered 
by an Arabic indicative in first person which expresses future. In other cases 
the Arabic translation might occasionally employ the particle _, which is 
attached to an indicative verb to clarify its future non-present indication. 
This is the case in the next example, Deut. 31: 29: 


2) Deut. 31:29 — pnn?n nn$n-» nina “InN cay? ^» — “For I know 
that after my death you will surely act corruptly.” 


Ms. St. Petersburg: pToano "nv 732 ODN OOYN IND 


The particle _ introduces the verb in this verse in Derenbourg edition, 
Hasid edition, and the London Polyglot. The Arabic verb itself shows the 
long indicative form ending in —éna, as, in fact, does the Hebrew verb in 
this verse. As stated above, Middle Arabic is not consistent in its use of this 
ending, and according to Blau some dialects adopt it in all moods while 


^ Blau 1998b, pp. 116, 119, $5, $6. 
5 English translations are according to the RSV. 
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others always avoid it. Nevertheless, it is found in the Post-Classical 
Arabic of Saadyas translation as it is maintained in Ms. St. Petersburg as 
well as all versions examined." 


Indicative expressing continuous past in Biblical Hebrew narrative prose: 


An indicative non-shortened verbal form 779° expresses continuous past 
in the next example, which comes from the narrative prose second version 
of the creation: 


3) Gen. 2:6 — ny mure DNR npém PINAY new m) — “But a 
mist went up from the earth and watered the whole face of the 
ground." 


Ms. St. Petersburg: 8770 somipo's NTI TYY IND INDIAN 


Similar versions appear in Derenbourg edition and in the London Poly- 
glot. Hasid edition, however, demonstrates an equivalent version apart 
from omission of the negative particle. The addition of the negative particle 
in the translation is probably original as it appears in Ms. St. Petersburg, 
and in any case it is irrelevant to the time expression.” As to the time ex- 
pression, the Arabic translation proves that Saadya clearly recognizes the 
meaning of the verb 779” as expressing continuous past, since he renders it 
by the common complex Arabic tense expressing continuous past through 
an auxiliary verb followed by an indicative, 193° 182. 


Jussives and cohortatives: 


None of the versions of the translation examined for this paper contains 
any vocalization, but one can recognize Arabic majzum and mansüb verbal 
forms used for the translation of the Hebrew forms in 2" person feminine 


and 2d 


and 3* person masculine, since these forms are capable of losing 
their -ina/-üna endings. Certain weak verbs are also recognizable as 
majzüm and mansüb verbal forms since they display shortening of long 
vowels. The identification of these forms is possible at least in Ms. 
St. Petersburg, in which Classical Arabic verb forms are usually preserved. 
Nevertheless, deviations from Classical Arabic are attested in Ms. St. Peters- 
burg as well. One example which contains a majziim expressing a past in 


negation is the following: 


© Blau 1980, pp. 125-127, $175. 

7 Blau 1998b, p. 119, $5. 

5 This addition was probably inserted into the text in accordance with the wider exegesis 
of Saadya Gaon, in which he states that nothing existed before the Genesis. For this explana- 
tion see Derenbourg 1893, p. 7, note 3. 
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4) Deut. 32:17 — owt? x? mg — “...gods they had never known." 
Ms. St. Petersburg: unns» a» ne maso 


In Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and the London Polyglot, how- 
ever, the translation is mp oy" ab without — a ending, and the verb is a 
formal majziim, as expected in Classical Arabic. 

The situation is even more complicated because the appearance of in- 
dicative forms in both Biblical Hebrew and Arabic in modal contexts 
makes the distinction of the moods even more difficult. An example of 
such a mixture of indicative and other modal forms, in the Biblical Hebrew 
original and in the Arabic translation, appears in the rendering of the Bibli- 
cal Hebrew indicatives negated by x? and expressing prohibition. Along 
with a translation by Arabic majziim of verbal forms negated by x in Bib- 
lical Hebrew, namely jussives, majziim is also commonly used as a transla- 
tion of Hebrew indicatives negated by x» and expressing prohibition. In 
the next examples of Exodus 20:17 and Deuteronomy 2:5 a verbal form, a 
majzüm in plural, is employed as a translation of verbs negated by Yx. 


5) Exod. 20:17 — swvn-^x — “Do not fear.” 


Ms. St. Petersburg: 19897 x», and a similar translation is found in 
all the other versions. 


6) Deut. 2:5 — 23 mann- — “Do not contend with them." 
Ms. St. Petersburg: ona wonnn x» 


A similar translation for Deut. 2:5 is found, in Derenbourg edition and 
Hasid edition. A slightly different version, NE öl ons albeit with a 
similar verbal form, is found in the London Polyglot. In the latter version it 
is probably meant as a mansüb, since it follows the particle ol. A verbal 
majzüm form, however, might also be found as a translation of indicatives 
negated by x» in prohibition, like the following Exod. 20:20. 


7) Exod. 20:20 — 039 WYD NY anno 702 TOR ons nosn x» — “You 
shall not make gods of silver to be with me, nor shall you make for 
yourselves gods of gold." 


Ms. St. Petersburg: 277 jan nN TANI WSD qa nimaso OYA WivEn NYD 
D39 wmivxn NY. 


Again, a similar rendering appears in all other versions examined. 
Moreover, as already demonstrated, all the versions are not always equal in 
their renderings. For example, a long form, which takes the form of an in- 
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dicative verb, appears in the Arabic translation of a negation by YN in Ms. 
St. Petersburg, in Hasid edition, and with another verb also in the London 
Polyglot; but a short form appears in Derenbourg edition, in the next ex- 
ample: 


8) Gen. 13:8 — 2199 par PP Pa 72700 can i758 VIVIR DIN 0089 
AIR DIR DOU2N y5 — "Then Abram said to Lot, ‘Let there be 
no strife between you and me, and between your herdsmen and my 
herdsmen; for we are kinsmen.” 


Ms. St. Petersburg: pay qai ora maso pon x” vih aas Oxp cnn 
niwop NT mp NIN TANIT NN . 


This version also appears in Hasid edition. A slightly different one with a 


different indicative verb appears in the London Polyglot: 
2 


^ 4 ee he 
ee, “3 rye ICT U AL ce bl ell J6 > 
A version xn a short form is found only in Derenbourg edition: 


YT mp RUND NY "NY PI JI ors nn yon XY o> D928 bp cnn 
nawop 


The examples above prove that the distinctions in the various renderings 
of Biblical moods are very often hard to identify or define clearly in Saadya 
Gaon’s translation. Yet occasionally particular translation patterns, each 
connected to a specific modal Arabic form, do occur. In Exodus 8:4 below a 
long Hebrew cohortative form nn??w is rendered in all versions of the 
translation by an Arabic pattern expressing purpose: p»oN "nn, in which the 
verb, at least in Classical Arabic, is a mansüb ending in —a vowel. 

In contrast, the short verb 59% in the same verse, which expresses a mo- 
dal nuance of a wish, is not translated in Ms. St. Petersburg, Derenbourg 
edition, or Hasid edition by the Arabic majzum, and the verb rendering it 
takes the form of a regular indicative or perhaps a mansüb, 7°, which do 
not oe a reduction of the vowel. Only the London Polyglot employs 
here hy oi, namely a clear mansüb. Should the verb Y” indeed be consid- 
ered an indicative in the majority of the versions of this example, this 
would support Blau's assertion that in the ^ V! I,> pattern an indicative 
is the preferred verbal form. The example is as follows: 


9) Exod. 8:4 — on nos TANT TaN) Tam: nv n$55 wp 
^in? nam nyn-nw M ya mn OTIS — “Then Pharaoh 
called Moses and Aaron, and said, ‘Entreat the LORD to take away 
the frogs from me and from my people; and I will let the people go 
to sacrifice to the LORD.” 
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Ms. St. Petersburg: tr FYR "OR RYDDR ONPI PIM OVA PY ^y75 
mob nat apos pos "nn wip 791 9 VINDSON 


The versions of Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and the London 
Polyglot for this verse are almost alike. They differ in two cases: (1) as indi- 
cated above, a clear mansüb translates the verb "on only in the London 
Polyglot; (2) the final verb in Derenbourg edition indi in the London Poly- 
glot is maT not prat, namely a short mansüb or majzüm form. 


wayyiqtol 


The form wayyiqtol is typical of Biblical Hebrew narrative prose in initial 
clausal position and within a sequence of verbs, expressing single actions in 
the past. This form can also express single past actions in Biblical Hebrew 
poetry, although in this genre it appears also without the consecutive waw. 
In several translations wayyigtol verbs in Biblical Hebrew narrative prose are 
normally rendered by the suffix conjugation J verbs because these indi- 
cate past in Arabic. The nuance of advancing the narrative sequence is ex- 
pressed in Arabic not by a special verbal form but by a few conjunctions 
and related particles, which convey sequence and result, mostly _ and 45.7° 
The mere combination of these particles with the suffix conjugation verbs 
explicitly renders the Biblical Hebrew wayyigtol forms. Saadyas translation 
is thus faithful to the Biblical Hebrew original in the way it indicates single 
actions in the past, and frequently also in rendering their sequential nature. 
Examples are as follows. 


Single actions in the past in Biblical Hebrew narrative prose: 


In the first example of Gen. 2:18, also cited above for another reason, 
a (3 verb renders the single action in the past indicated by the Biblical 
Hebrew wayyigtol verb in all versions examined. Only in Hasid edition is 
the particle e found in initial position, conveying the sequential nature of 
the verb: 


10) Gen. 2:18 — 1132 19 I~ Ay 1725 OTNI DII IVIR DIOR 5 TAN 
— “Then the LORD God said, ‘Tt is not good that the man should 


» 


be alone; I will make him a helper fit for him.’ 


? On the role of the consecutive w2w in advancing the narrative sequence see, e.g., 
Kautzsch 1910, pp. 132-135, $49. 

2 On these conjunctions see Wright 1896, pp. 290-291, $366b, p. 293, $367i, Fischer 
2002, pp. 176-177, $329-$330. On their role in Karaite Arabic translations and in Saadya 
Gaons Arabic translation according to Derenbourg edition see Polliack 1997, pp. 105-110. 
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Ms. St. Petersburg: xny 05 yixN nm DIR NPI b v2 NY bsp TOON qa 
nin 
Derenbourg edition: xny 77 S13N rm DIR NPI ^p 93 RY DON oup 
axan 
Hasid edition: &nz 79 viN nm OTN NPI °D WD NY IVON VNp avn 
awn 
London Polyglot: 622 43 eo! >, $5 Ner T y ali Jê, 
eld 


In the next example the translation is almost the same in all four ver- 
sions, but only Ms. St. Petersburg and the London Polyglot have the parti- 
cle 45 in initial position introducing the verb, s^ an / S while 
Derenbourg edition has yp7 and Hasid edition has yp1p. rene 
rendered by an Arabic aS form: 


the verbs are 


II) Gen. 18:2 — YT xv) yoy mau D'UN mow "m RTI yey xv 
SIR wmnü" OoNT nna pnp? — “He lifted up his eyes and 
looked: and behold, three men stood in front of him. When he saw 
them, he ran from the tent door to meet them, and bowed himself 
to the earth.” 


Ms. St. Petersburg: nowoW Mipi ADI ANN NIND Ww my yD an 
JONON VY 710! N225N 2N2 JA OANPSN VERN DINI NPD 


gatal 


As suggested recently by Rainey in a paper discussing the use of the suf- 
fix conjugation in Biblical Hebrew and North-West Semitic languages,” 
gatal verbs indicate past in Biblical Hebrew narrative prose when placed in 
second position in a clause, and in Biblical Hebrew discourse when placed 
in any position unconditionally. The following examples demonstrate sev- 
eral of Saadya’s translations of Biblical Hebrew gatal verbs expressing past. 


A qatal verb placed in second position in Biblical Hebrew narrative prose: 


A gatal verb is placed in second clausal position to express past mostly 
when the latter clause is opposed to an earlier one, when it conveys mar- 
ginal parenthetical information, when a new subject arises, or when a re- 
moter past is recalled, namely when a past perfect tense is expected in lan- 
guages in which it exists. The first example, Gen. 2:20, employs a qatal 
verb to express past in second position in an opposed clause: 


^ Rainey 2003b. 
2 See Zewi 2007, pp. 12-13, $1.5, and more references there. 
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12) Gen. 2:20 — non nen Yby amd mis naga ninh ONT NIP 
TRD y NS xd sq — “The man gave names to all cattle, and. to 
the birds of the air, 'and to every beast of the field; but for the man 
there was not found a helper fit for him." 


Ms. St. Petersburg: var NOOON PNY OONTION DMY NNDON OTN NNDD 
MTN ps OFX? Tay a5 NILYN vm 
Derenbourg edition: NaoboN TRV) CONTIN WWI? NAON OTN NADD 
nsn NY DIR 7" nb NISOR Um 90 
Hasid edition: vr xnooN RD) D’NT2DN yd NOON OTN NAD NYYD 
nx^Tn Ny nobi» 7» abi TON 

5 


London Polyglot: «LS zb; ee ee stl hl al 
olde Oye + pol uj "p nons os ACERO 


The contrast between the two clauses in this verse emerges in the nega- 
tion of the suffix conjugation verb in the second clause. In addition, the 
second clause is parenthetical and presents a new subject. Since the suffix 
conjugation verb refers to the past, a suffix conjugation will be expected in 
the Arabic translation as well. But Saadya’s translation almost always prefers 
a negation by the negative particle 4J, followed by a majziim verb. This 
translation choice actually creates an Arabic pattern more analogous to the 
Biblical one, since both the Biblical Hebrew and the Arabic text maintain 
an opposition between a prefix and a suffix conjugation verbs: in Biblical 
Hebrew a prefix conjugation verb Np" versus a suffix conjugation verb 
xx, and in Saadya's Arabic translation a suffix conjugation verb xndD ver- 
sus a prefix conjugation verb 71 041. In both languages this opposition 
reflects very well the break in the narrative flow. 


A similar opposition is seen in the next example: 


13) Exod. 10:20 — "nt^ "37nN nod wo n5 2?7nW ^n pin — “But 
the LORD hardened Pharaoh's heart, and he did not let the chil- 


dren of Israel go." 


Ms. St. Petersburg: ^&oo& 2 pot" aby nya 235p TYN TT 


Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and the London Polyglot all convey 
a similar version. In the following example, Gen. 8:11, the verb bp refers to 
a past preceding another past, expressed by y7. In Saadya’s translation the 
verb rendering 197 is preceded by the particle 45, which here probably indi- 
cates a past perfect. In my opinion the particle 4 in Saadya Gaon’s transla- 


5 A passive verb, 77, is found in Ms. St. Petersburg versus the passive v» in the other 
editions. 
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tion indicates mostly perfect, either past perfect or present perfect, depend- 
ing on the context and on the type of prose in which it appears: narrative 
or discourse, respectively." 


14) Gen. 8:11 — ^» mi T irb3 Ww mr7n?y nmm 299 ny? nim vox kam 
yONZ ym men Yep — “And the dove came back to him in the 
evening, and lo, in her mouth a freshly plucked olive leaf; so Noah 
knew that the waters had subsided from the earth." 


Ms. St. Petersburg: xma ^b ns pna nm APN wm NUS DPI nnNib 
"PORON JY 52 7p NOON TN rm Dya 


Similar versions also appear in Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and 
the London Polyglot, although in the last the verb following the particle 43 
is C instead of 55. 


A qatal verb in Biblical Hebrew discourse: 


In the following example a gatal verb, np?, opens a clause in direct 
speech, and it is rendered by a suffix conjugation verb in Saadya's transla- 
tion. The direct speech itself is marked by the infinitive ax. Here the 
qatal verb refers to an action which took place before another action in the 
past, expressed by a wayyigtol verb in the narrative, yaw. The Arabic trans- 
lation again employs the particle 48, which probably marks present perfect, 
not past perfect, even though the two verbs mark different stages of past, 
because the second verb is part of direct speech and belongs to the time of 
the speech.” 


15) Gen. 31:1 — xax? RTD nw apy? np? Tax? 122713 “DTT NN vod" 
mm 7320-752 nx nts ward exo — “Now Jacob heard that the sons 
of Laban were saying, Jacob has taken all that was our father’s; and 
from what was our father’s he has gained all this wealth.” 


Ms. St. Petersburg: wa ya JPY? TDN "p pou» ab 3 DNY vno) 
SNOON NTT VN VIOSN NDIN OND PI RVING 


Similar versions appear in Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and the 
London Polyglot. 


24 For the role of the particle 13 in Classical Arabic see Wright 1896, p. 286, $362z and 
Fischer 2002, p. 106, $189a. I intend to discuss this issue in detail elsewhere. 

5 Again, 48 probably indicates past perfect in narrative and present perfect in discourse, 
and see above. 
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Again, as Rainey suggested in his paper,® wegatal verbs may express re- 
sult. The result may occur at various points in time, the expression of 
which by a weqatal verb depends on the time indicated in a preceding verb. 
Examples are as follows. 


A wegatal verb expressing result in Biblical Hebrew narrative 


16) Gen. 2:6 — npTNZ1-5-52-nN npm Pirna Tey? ww) — “But a 
mist went up from the earth and watered the whole face of the 
ground." 


Ms. St. Petersburg: Nnm ya POD KM TS IND INDI RD) 


This example was cited earlier to demonstrate the translation of its first 
verb; here it is relevant for its second verb. npwm is a wegatal verb express- 
ing result, and it depends on the first half of the verse. In this case the result 
occurred in the past, like the action of the first verb of the verse. In all our 
versions of Saadya’s translation this verse is rendered by a prefix conjugation 
verb introduced by _, which is a coordinating particle but which also indi- 
cates result. 


A wegatal verb expressing result in Biblical Hebrew discourse 


The next example, Exod. 3:21, conveys a wegatal verb in discourse, 
which expresses a divine promise and refers to the future. Saadya’s transla- 
tion here employs a prefix conjugation verb, which well reflects the Biblical 
Hebrew meaning. 


17) Exod. 3:21 — 29) x» p»?n ^» mm mysa ya man-nys gm-nw "nnn 
np — “And I will give this people favor in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians; and when you go, you shall not go empty.” 


Ms. St. Petersburg: N^ anvxn NIND POON TIY Non DIPYN VPN 
Nob psan 


Similar versions appear in Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and the 
London Polyglot. 


26 Rainey 2003b. 
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The Arabic Energicus and its Biblical Hebrew Parallels 


Apart from the prefix conjugation moods, the indicative, the jussive, and 
the subjunctive, Classical Arabic has another mood employed for particu- 
larly strong modal purposes, namely the Energicus or in Arabic terminol- 
ogy Ag Mi 27 This mood is found in the context of oaths, promises, 
commands, prohibitions, etc., and it is commonly used by people of higher 
rank to lower.” The Energicus is especially common in divine promises and 
commands. The use of this form declines in later stages of the Arabic lan- 
guage. Accordingly, it is interesting that Saadya’s translation still shows a 
small number of Energicus forms, and this use is probably related to the 
Post Classical characteristics of the Arabic revealed in the translation. This 
use is even more interesting since the language revealed in Saadyas transla- 
tion, as stated above, does not always allow clear-cut detection of other Ara- 
bic moods. 

Considering the Energicus from the viewpoint of Biblical Hebrew raises 
the question of which Biblical Hebrew forms it renders, since Biblical He- 
brew does not have a parallel mood. Even though it is possible historically 
to connect the Arabic Energicus to the —n(n) endings found in certain ob- 
ject personal pronouns attached to prefix conjugation verbs, s2vp^, m^vp, 
or to long forms of 2"! person feminine singular and 2"4 and 3"! person 
masculine plural indicatives, p>vpn, n»opn, poop, these forms no longer 
evince any particular modal nuances, and play regular indicative roles.” 
Since the few examples found in Saadyas translation render Biblical He- 
brew indicatives, not jussives and cohortatives, and when negated it is by 
x», like indicatives, and not by “x, related to jussives and cohortatives, the 
Energicus seems to be understood as parallel to the modal functions of the 
Biblical Hebrew indicatives. One such example is as follows:3° 


18) Deut. 16:19 — nd nano) nis TDN NY van nen7x? — “You shall 
not pervert justice; you shall not show partiality; and you shall not 


take a bribe." 
Ms. St. Petersburg: NWYN j758n gn mox Ann s» san qon x 


Energicus forms do not appear in the translation of this verse in the 
other versions examined. As to its Biblical Hebrew origin, the negation is 


7 See, e.g., Fischer 2002, p. 110, $198, p. 118, $215. 

28 See also Wright 1896, p. 61, $97, 1898, p. 24, $14, pp. 41-43, $19, Reckendorf 1921, 
p. 16, Sir, Brockelmann 1913, p. 159, $80, Ambros 1989, Zewi 1999a, pp. 13-63, $2, Zewi 2006. 

2 On these forms in Hebrew see, e.g., Kautzsch 1910, pp. 128-129, $47m,o, pp. 157-158, 
$58i and Zewi 1999a, pp. 65-155, $5. 


3° See more examples in Zewi 2001. 
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by x^» and the Biblical Hebrew verbs are probably regular indicatives, since 
two of them, nen and "3n, are non-shortened forms. Here the translation 
employs two Energicus forms, j»’an and j72wn, and only one majziim, 
axnn. The context of the verse is a prohibition within a Biblical law, of the 
sort which usually employs the negative Biblical Hebrew particle x” fol- 
lowed by an indicative verb, also familiar in other Biblical laws, among 
them the Decalogue. 


Arabic Complex Tenses and Saadya Gaon's Translation of the Pentateuch 


The following are examples containing complex tenses found in Saadya’s 
translation according to the foregoing manuscript and editions. The small 
numbers of most types of complex tenses attested in the translation allow 
presentation of all their examples in full or in short references. Most types 
of complex tenses prove rare in Saadya’s translation, and his language as re- 
flected in it according to all versions does not exploit all possibilities avail- 
able in Classical and Medieval Judeo-Arabic. Since such a reduced use of 
complex tenses is unusual in Classical and Medieval Judeo-Arabic it should 
probably be considered the language special to Saadya Gaon, not a general 
characteristic of Post-Classical Arabic. 


Examples of Complex Tenses in the Translation 


The majority of complex-tense types in Arabic contain finite forms of 
the verb kana, and rarely another auxiliary, combined with suffix and prefix 
conjugation verbs. In certain patterns these are joined by the particle gad. 
The following subsections deal with each of these types separately. 


kana qad qatala for past perfect 


Past perfect in Saadya Gaon’s translation of the Pentateuch might also be 
expressed in narrative in Saadya's translation solely by the combination of 
gad and a suffix conjugation verb, gad qatala. As suggested below, qad 
qatala is very probably widely used and mainly intended for immediate past 
perfect, while the complex use of kana qad qatala, exemplified farther on, is 
meant for more distant past perfect.’ Still, these two types also differ in dis- 
tribution. gad qatala is very common in Saadyas translation but the com- 
plex kana gad qatala is very rarely used in all its versions, appearing in only 


? On gad gatala see below $6. 
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ten examples in narrative. In one case, Gen. 41:10 below, it is found in 
Derenbourg edition but not in Hasid edition or in the London Polyglot, 
which omits the particle gad (in Ms. St. Petersburg this example is not pre- 
served). In Gen. 26:18 and Exod. 13:19 below, the complex is found in 
Hasid edition but not in Derenbourg edition or in the London Polyglot. 
In Gen. 48:10 it appears in Hasid edition and the London polyglot, and 
not in Derenbourg edition (again, these examples are not preserved in Ms. 
St. Petersburg). The examples are as follows. 


19) 


20) 


21) 


22) 


Gen. 24:62 — aud yxa aw xU x "no E xian N2 pn" — 
“Now Isaac had come from Beer-la'hai-roi, and was dwelling i in the 
Negeb." — wm Torts ^n55 NDR TIPR a van ^b NA Tp PON IND 
mbapox 172 °D mpn. This example is cited according to Derenbourg 
edition since it is not preserved in Ms. St. Petersburg. A similar ver- 
sion appears in Hasid edition. The London Polyglot employs a dif- 
ferent vocabulary ye maintains the käna gad gatala pattern: o6, 
Aj isa eus i$ GU 
Gen. 26: IS — DVN TAN OTAN "2 TAN "73v ("en TUN noóNin- 52! 
"by ow") and — "(Now the Philistines had stopped and filled 
with earth all the wells which his father's servants had dug in the 
days of Abraham his father.)" — max Tay 87997 NVR oNANDN Yn» 
RININ NT 7PIDODDOR NATO "p IND MAN TIAN Tn Yy. This ex- 
ample is cited according to Derenbourg edition since it is not pre- 
served in Ms. St. Petersburg. A similar version appears in Hasid edi- 
tion. The London Polyglot employs a different word order but 
maintains the kana qad qatala pattern: last» 233 © REUS OW. 


Gen. 26:18 —nhe?» ninw m Nope" DIAS nin "ns mnÜ^s mno" 
van 2 Npr “For the Philistines had stopped them after the 
death of Abraham; and he gave them the names which his father 
had given them.”— NONI NANO AN 792 PPPVOODON NITO "p IND 
MAN NINAD IND "p w22. This example is cited according to Hasid 
edition since it is not preserved in Ms. St. Petersburg and since 
Derenbourg edition employs here only suffix conjugation verbs: 
MAN OTIAN NINDO NOD NDON2 NINO nn TYI mrvobobR Nr1T0). 
The version in the London Polyglot is similar to Derenbourg edi- 
tion. 


Gen. 31:19 — PINY OR mejnn-nw 5m aim) usscnW th? Jon 127) 
— "Laban had gone to shear his sheep, and Rachel stole her fathers 
mw gods." — Sxnanbx bm nb2Nb nn m5 vss Tp 25 mo 


23) 


24) 


25) 


26) 


27) 
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NTIN? "u5N. A similar version appears in Derenbourg edition, 
Hasid edition, and the London Polyglot. 


Gen. 31:25 — 72 i»nw-nW spn apy" apy?7nW 122 x" — “And 
Laban overtook Jacob. Now Jacob had pitched his tent in the hill 
country..." — 523oN ^b ANAD 203 vp cpi? [23 Üpi^ 72 pr» an. A 


similar version appears in Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and 
the London Polyglot. 

Gen. 41:10 — ^n& Dayn o? ma Towa nk qm" v 129 75Y "sp 79 
moin v nx — “Pharaoh was angry with his servants, and put me 
in custody in the house of the captain of the guard, me and the 
chief baker.” — ^b Nany’ sib May "vy W0 "p IND PYID IR TOD 
PINT/DON OMT NIN PDR’ODN om ma “vpn. This example is cited ac- 
cording to Derenbourg edition since it is not preserved in Ms. St. 
Petersburg. In Hasid edition and in the London Polyglot the trans- 
lation does not include the verb 783: ...v’>0 7p pyo5 JR Ton’ / 
p 3$ Oe ol 45; 3. 

Gen. 48:10 — pe 1723 Ox? ry. — “Now the eyes of Israel were 
dim with age." — 77’ Svawdr m &nop/n Jp PRIOR cry NDiNDA This 
example is cited according to Hasid edition since it is not preserved 
in Ms. St. Petersburg, and since Derenbourg edition, whose version 
is rv 2Y "tox Jo &nop'n TP RON NIYI, does not employ the verb 1x2 
in this case. oe London Polyglot also employs this pattern: Ray) 
GE é clita 

Exod. 13:19 — ghee Nana waban yawn ^» — “For Joseph had sol- 
emnly sworn the people of Israel." — Sx oN 2 onm 9p 182 mind. 
This example is cited according to Hasid edition since it is not pre- 
served in Ms. St. Petersburg, and since Derenbourg edition, whose 
version is WYRION ^13 NN mu», does not employ the verb 7x3 in this 
case. The London Polyglot is similar to Derenbourg edition. 

Exod. 18:2 — mmbw 908 nv nex nson n5 Inh im np» — 
"Now Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, had taken Zipporah, Moses’ 
wife, after he had sent her away." — nnm xas "ow won IN? FOND 
MON NAVIN Tp ND ND 792. A similar version appears in Hasid edi- 
tion. Derenbourg edition has another version with a suffix conjuga- 
tion only, 5x N72 “nya xn 122..., which avoids the complex tense. 
The London Polyglot is similar to Ms. St. Petersburg and Hasid edi- 


tion but does not employ the kana gad gatala pattern: Ks si Us 2x 
a. 


vee 
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Num. 12:1 — np? ae mi» TRI niTR-5y moh2 FTN m5 021m 
np? mb non» — “Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses be- 
cause of the Cushite woman whom he had married, for he had mar- 
ried a Cushite woman." — nwaoNoW 3303 ’0123 FIM a navon 
NHOIYN Tp IRD TIN? KIN DDR Nion>N. A similar version appears in 
Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and the London Polyglot. 


kana qad qatala in conditional clauses 


In six examples kana gad gatala appears in conditional clauses, three in 
the apodosis of hypothetical conditional clauses expressing future perfect, 
and three in the protasis of real conditional clauses where it expresses 
present perfect. In one of these examples, Num. 5:27 below, kana probably 
reflects a finite form of the verb of existence n^n, which is found in the 
Hebrew source. The examples are as follows. 


Apodosis of hypothetical conditional clauses 


29) 


30) 


31) 


Gen. 31:42 — Dp" ANY ^» ^» m prix» IND) OT IAN TOR CAN TOR 015 
annoy — "If the God of my father, the God of Abraham and the 
Fear of Isaac, had not been on my side, surely now you would have 
sent me away empty-handed.” — x1: on ax now ^nw TON NOD 
NiOND "npbooN Tp pox ni25 RNY ^b IND prox. A similar version ap- 
pears in the London Polyglot. Derenbourg edition exhibits a differ- 
ent word order: »np»ox ni» "p^. Hasid edition does not employ 
here the particle 4p and its version is: NAND "inpooN jon ni». 

Gen. 43:10 — D’RYD nr a9 nny-—» nanana wo» ^» — “For if we 
had not delayed, we would now have returned twice." — im Rbi 
pn xiv "7p Ni5b xvnavn. This example is cited according to 
Derenbourg edition since it is not preserved in Ms. St. Petersburg. A 
similar version appears in Hasid edition and in the London Poly- 
glot. 

Num. 22:29 — ma nny ^» "r3 aqn-w > — “I wish I had a 
sword in my hand, for then I would kill you." tro "T ^5 IND IR 0n 
Jn»np "p n>. This example is cited according to Derenbourg edi- 
tion since it is not preserved in Ms. St. Petersburg. A similar version 
appears in the London Polyglot. This complex tense does not appear 
in Hasid edition, which has only a prefix conjugation verb: 1&2 10» 
qnonp> mo T ob. 
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Protasis of real conditional clauses 


32) Num. 5:20 — qw nnn meg ^» mx — “But if you have gone 
astray...” — Tw WON mm sp nid qvi. A similar version appears in 
Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and the London Polyglot. 

33) Num. 5:27 — mgawo nnm — “If she has defiled herself..." — 

noun "p NN IND. A similar version appears in Derenbourg edition, 

Hasid edition, and the London Polyglot. 

34) Num. 30:11 — mm nèg ma-nx — “And if she has vowed in her 
husband's house..." — wn»va3 ma `a mm Tp nm yw. A similar ver- 
sion appears in Déieiboute edition. Hasid edition and the London 
Polyglot are without 7p: nnm NANT ma ^b qw» qn / jb cA oj n 


Que c 8 


yakiinu qad gatala 


In three examples yakünu qad qatala is employed to express potential 
acts, events, or states; two of them are accompanied by other phrases which 
express a similar meaning, rw and j>m°. 


"Om nm 917 PRD inxs mm 
TON jiva NES, “When sees s that the lad i is not with us, he will 
die; and your servants will bring down the gray hairs of your servant 
our father with sorrow to Sheol.” — pa% nv» xıyn o5 mw ° NADD 
nox OR TION. OMAN T7239 naw uN vp Tray. A similar version 
appears in Derenbourg edition and in Hasīd edition. The London 
Polyglot has a different version, without the yakünu qad qatala 


ay 


pattern: Bw ncm 


36) Deut. 15:18 — wot 26 nn» Jay won ink qnv?3 qry2 nÜpo7wo 
ow u?q1$— “It shall not seem hard to you, when you let him go 
free from you; for at half the cost of a hired servant he has served 
you six years." — IR rw MIND TTY qo Non 02 PLIPRPOR Poy 233^ N71] 
PIO no ^b WAN TAN NNO? ND AWS 7075 "p p». A similar version 
appears in Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and the London 
Polyglot. 

37) Deut. 22:27 — n? xin pw TIT T9 Yin APYS sNYD TIVI 7» 
— “Because he came upon her in the open country, and though the 
betrothed young woman cried for help there was no one to rescue 


” This part is missing in Ms. St. Petersburg. The reconstruction is according to 
Derenbourg edition. 
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her.” — qa xno 12° DYD ND WS Ip PSN IR JID wonxboN ^b NTT TN 
n". A similar version appears in Derenbourg edition, Hasid edi- 
tion, and the London Polyglot. 


kana qatala for past perfect 


kana qatala without gad appears six times in Saadya’s translation, and it 
probably expresses past perfect in narrative (Gen. 20:18, 36:2, 50:14, Num. 
21:26 below) and past simple in direct speech (Gen. 44:19, 50:5). Examples 
are presented below. The use of }N> is avoided by Hasid edition in five of 
these examples—Gen. 20:18, 36:2, 44:19, 50:5,14 below, as it is by the Lon- 
don Polyglot in four of them, Gen. 44:19 being excepted. In one example, 
Gen. 36:2 below, Derenbourg edition avoids this verb as well; and in the 
first example below, Gen. 20:18, Derenbourg edition and likewise the Lon- 
don Polyglot replace kana gatala by kana qad qatala. These findings for the 
printed editions should probably be interpreted as evidence of a decrease in 
the use of kana qatala in Middle Judeo-Arabic. 


38) Gen. 20:18 — n? 23175 Tomas m35 am)772 192 ^n 989 997» 
aman nox — “For the LORD had closed all the wombs of the 
house of Abimelech because of Sarah, Abraham's wife." — nox No 
DIN mW TAINO 2202 JPN OR ya an^ So onna win 783. 
Derenbourg edition and the London Polyglot have “9n “p 182 / Ow 
“5 3$ and Hasid edition only “p and a suffix conjugation verb: 
TIN Tp TION TR. 


we 


Gen. 36:2 — 915 niian viin np? wy — “Esau had taken his wives 
from the Canaanites.” —  jNy12 NNI 7a NOI mn WY RD. 
Derenbourg edition: TN31i2 nxi2 po NOI mn "p wy without JND. 
Hasid edition employs only a suffix conjugation verb: wy js TONT 
JRY15 nN12 a MOI 3mm, and the London Polyglot employs the kana 
gad qatala pattern: OUS. OG I s slay css WB * all OS, 


Gen. 44:19 — MRTiR 2x OD9-wn mind ytay-ny Ox TN — “My 


» 


39 


we 


40 
lord asked his servants, saying, ‘Have youa father, or a brother? ... 
— IR IR N2N 225 112 Yn np 17929 bwo (1) “TO $2. A similar ver- 
sion appears in Derenbourg edition and in the London Polyglot. 
Hasid edition turns the verb qX> into a completely different preposi- 
tional phrase 82: ...7T729 PRO "776 TN2. 


— 


Gen. 50:5 — 7x? “vrata IN — “My father made me swear." — 
"IDbnnoN IND ^2N TN. A similar version appears in Derenbourg edi- 


41 
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tion, but in Hasid edition and in the London Polyglot 1&5 does not 
appear in the translation, which is: "bons “2N 7x / LEA T ol. 

42) Gen. 50:14 — PAN7DN 7p? ink moym-52) vmm Ki TIED FOP 32 
PARTNER ap “nN — "Afer he had buried his father, Joseph re- 
turned to Egypt with his brothers and all who had gone up with 
him to bury his father.” — a TROI nmi in WEA ON FOP vi an 
MDT NOTA nN2N b^ Ay 798 yo. A similar version appears in 
Derenbourg edition. In Hasid edition }83 does not appear in the 
translation, which is: nya 793 ya yon, and in the London Polyglot 
only &% Ol appears without 79x. 

43) Num. 21:26 — axin 1253 ana xm NT ANA on qvo Ty natn» 
pinag — “For Heshbon was the city of Sihon the king of the 
Amorites, who had fought against the former king of Moab." — 
Dax x IND 757 ONT IRD IM omo ON. 752 pmo 3215 ^5 pawn IR Tom. 
A similar version appears in Derenbourg edition, in Hasid edition, 
and in the London Polyglot. 


kana gatala in conditional clauses 


kana gatala without gad appears once in Saadyas translation, in the 
protasis of a conditional clause. 


44) Num. 22:20 — APN 7? mi mann IND 77 Nóp?-nN 1 oW» — 
“...and said to him, ‘If the men have come to call you, rise, go with 
them.” anya ‘pax app TYTY Wü MPR INT IND qno Ypi. This 
example is cited according to Derenbourg edition since it is not pre- 
served in Ms. St. Petersburg. A similar version appears in Hasid edi- 
tion and in the London Polyglot. 


kana lam yaqtul 


kana lam yaqtul appears three times in the protasis of a real conditional 
clause, as follows. 


45) Lev. 13:55 — ry- DN yaa q55^7 xd nnm INTTDN o22n IR 17277 AR] 
m xDD nUb7No vum — “And the priest shall examine the diseased 
thing after it has been washed. And if the diseased spot has not 
changed color, though the disease has not spread, it is unclean.” 
—onp van abi an 25pr ob JND IND VO) ND 792 ONDNDN ayon nn 
o1. This example is cited according to Derenbourg edition since it 
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is not preserved in Ms. St. Petersburg. A similar version appears in 
Hasid edition and in the London Polyglot. 

Num. 5:19 — qx nnn and mov NYONI INN iw 220 NOON — "If 
no man has lain with you, and if you have not turned aside to un- 
cleanness, while you were under your husband's authority." n% 189 7x 
Tn 03» noxa OR "rmn a» an Ty. A similar version appears in 
Derenbourg edition, in Hasid edition, and in the London Polyglot. 
Num. 5:28 — nèng ngani 89708) — "But if the woman has not de- 
filed herself..." — dann aY mind qw. A similar version appears in 
Derenbourg edition and in Hasid edition. The London Polyglot has 


only 5 Se " ob. 


kana yaqtulu 


The relatively most common complex tense with kana in Saadya’s trans- 


lation is kana yaqtulu. It appears sixteen times in the translation, one of 
them, Gen. 2:10, only in Hasid edition. As elsewhere in Arabic, this com- 
plex tense expresses continuous or habitual past. Ms. St. Petersburg always 
shares this version with Derenbourg edition and Hasid edition, and also 
with the London Polyglot, with three exceptions: Gen. 2:5, 6:4, 50:3. It can 
probably be safely concluded that this use was popular in all layers of 
Judeo-Arabic represented in the versions examined, and it use has not in 


fact diminished over time. Examples are as follows. 


48) 


49) 


Gen. 2:5 — mmTN2-nN 7395 px om — “And there was no man to 
till the ground.” — &nnos" IND JNONN 801. A similar version appears 
in Derenbourg edition and in Hasid edition. The London Polyglot 
deviates from the kana yagtulu pattern by breaking it with the parti- 
cle li, which turns the second part into a final clause: Ow obs Ny 
ur T ex, but it maintains the kana yaqtulu pattern in the next 
example, Gen. 2:6. 


Gen. 2:6 — nmpTRu77527nN npbm PRIT TYY me — "... buta 
mist went up from the earth and watered the whole is of the 
ground." — NAAM yM POD NTI TVS IND INDI RDI. A similar ver- 


sion appears in Derenbourg edition, in Hasid edition without a 
negative particle, and in the London Polyglot. 


3 On the peculiar position of the negative particle in this verse, see Derenbourg edition, 
p. 7, note 3. 


50) 


51) 


52) 


53) 


54) 


55) 


56) 
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Gen. 2:10 — RITNR npe» iyn xx* Ian — “A river flowed out of 
Eden to water the garden.” — 7xn>x "por? 779 72 aya% Im RD. This 
example is cited according to Hasid edition since the verb jx3 does 
not appear in Ms. St. Petersburg or in Derenbourg edition, whose 
version is: 395° 7. The London Polyglot : also p another ver- 


sion, with the verb de instead of OlS: 4 cos le py =. 


Gen. 6:4 —OT87 NU2OR ONT 12 IND? TOR T2770nN on — “...and 
also afterward, when the sons of God came in to the im of 
men." —nbNSPN nNi2 OR "NOUNDN 22 NYT UND NER T» TYN. 
This example is cited according to Derenbourg edition since it is 
not preserved in Ms. St. Petersburg. A similar version appears in 
Hasid edition. The London Polyglot employs instead a suffix conju- 
gation verb: 14-5. 

Gen. 30:41 — 97 ni»pen-nw apy ain ninepoan mn nm-7523 mm 
niopa2 nmm mona peso — “Whenever the stronger of the flock 
were breeding Jacob ‘laid the rods in the runnels before the eyes of 
the flock, that they might breed among the rods." — "e 2173” 1821 
amnno ’PNMOR ^b NONI SYON Cx? PION DYN DRM npr 52 
Niro. A similar version appears in Derenbourg edition, Hasid edi- 
tion, and the London Polyglot. The use of the verb jx3 here might 
be influenced by the use of mm in Hebrew, though the Hebrew 
does not show in this case the pattern of an auxiliary + a prefix con- 
jugation verb as does the Arabic. 

Gen. 47:22 — n$7 ny? ji TER npn-nw 2x1 — “...and lived on 
the allowance which Pharaoh gave them." — 71995 17 posse UNDP. 
This example is cited according to Derenbourg edition since it is 
not preserved in Ms. St. Petersburg. A similar version appears in 
Hasid edition and in the London Polyglot. 

Gen. 50:3 — ovina "m won 1» — “For so many are required for 
embalming." — yoınnox DNR Son NINI FNT INY. A similar version 
appears in Derenbourg edition and in Hasid edition. The London 
Polyglot does not include the verb js2. 

Exod. 16:21 — i958 ^b3 WN 7723 pia ink wpb n — "Morning by 
morning they gathered it, each as much as he could eat.” — ws» 
now y Ip 99 535 52 men 22b nnop». A similar version appears in 
Derenbourg edition, Hasid edition, and the London Polyglot. 
Exod. 33:7 — mine? yan 3o7 nom Pn&a7 nx np* nii: — "Now Moses 
used to take the tent and pitch it outside the camp." — On j21 
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T73095N IND FAVED xil2oN VR”. This is the version in 
Derenbourg edition and similarly Hasid edition and the London 
Polyglot. Ms. St. Petersburg employs another pattern here which 
emphasizes the habitual tense: 7273°D ANID 7286 JN "ova SAD JND) 
72095N IND 


Other examples, all conveying similar versions in all four editions, are 
Gen. 4:2, 36:24, 37:2, 37:3, 39:22, Exod. 3:1, Deut. 11:10. 


kana yagtulu in conditional clauses 


Once kana yaqtulu appears in the protasis of a real conditional clause, as 
follows. 


57) Gen. 47:6 — "oix y Tapa "b OND) "nov DATEN ny roni — 
"And if you know any able men among them, put them in charge of 
my cattle." — ^5» xDD) won ontsa wn WT ame abya m» qmm 
smn. This example is cited according to Derenbourg edition since 
it is not preserved in Ms. St. Petersburg. A similar version appears in 
Hasid edition and in the London Polyglot. 


sara yaqtulu 


Finally, sara yaqtulu, which expresses habitual past, appears only once. 


58) Exod. 18:26 — ny~¥>2 oya~nx wow — “And they judged the peo- 
ple at all times." — npi > ^b pow pa pasm sss. All versions dis- 
play the verb 4x here: the London Polyglot has this version, 
Derenbourg edition has ap» pasm xx», and Hasid edition has 
MM IANS. 


The functions of gad qatala 


The Arabic particle gad followed by a suffix conjugation verb primarily 
indicates perfect, and therefore should be regarded as some sort of special 
Arabic tense carrying an aspectual nuance. This role is recognized and indi- 


34 The continuation of this verse, x3? n vpn- mm “And every one who sought the 
LORD would go out”, is rendered in all versions examined by a combination of käna and 
yagtulu: WD now aby yo > qo in Ms. St. Petersburg, yv» noow 250 p» 7,7821 in 
Derenbourg edition, >" n»»x Tay in Naby 250 ja 22 [rar in. Hasid edition, and JÉ S o6; 
EP a alll Axe G in the London Polyglot, but these all seem only to reflect the Hebrew struc- 


ture, which involves mm and xz», and are not the regular kana yaqtulu. 
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cated in Classical Arabic grammars.* Less clear is which types of perfect ap- 
pear in certain contexts. Moreover, gad qatala assumes other roles as well, 
although less often. This phrase is not exactly a complex tense like all the 
complex tenses discussed above, since it does not comprise an auxiliary 
verb. Still, it seems to function as a special tense which mostly conveys the 
aspectual nuance of a perfect. Its wide distribution in Saadya Gaons trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, especially in this role, certainly justifies an exami- 
nation in this paper of its meaning and use. 

The combination of gad and gatala is very common in all the examined 
sources of Saadya Gaon’s translation, which usually share a similar version. 
The most prominent questions regarding the examples are whether 444 
qatala expresses perfect or other meanings, and when it does, whether it is 
past perfect or present perfect. The most helpful observation from study of 
the examples is that they are best classified into two groups: one of direct 
speech and the other of narrative. 

In direct speech the examples of gad qatala do indeed mostly express 
present perfect. They usually refer to events and acts that occurred at an 
unspecified time, or began at an earlier point in time or during the time of 
the speech, and still continue to be in effect at the time of speech. By con- 
trast, the cases of qad qatala in narrative seem to express mostly past per- 
fect. The narrative itself is told in 3* person and in past tense. When gad 
qatala appears in a sequence of narrative clauses it usually breaks the time 
line and draws the story to an earlier past, or it refers to continuous events 
or actions partially contemporaneous with the narrative tense. Thus, it is 
probably best explained as past perfect. 

Nonetheless, the question of the difference between the complex tense 
kana qad qatala and qad qatala without kana still remains. A possible expla- 
nation is that when simply gad qatala is in use it is mainly intended for 
immediate past perfect, while the complex tense of kana qad qatala is in- 
tended for a more distant past perfect. Examples are as follows. 


Direct speech: 


The most common use and meaning of qad qatala in direct speech are to 
express present perfect. Several examples conveying this option are as follows. 


3 See Wright 1898, pp. 3-4, $2, Reckendorf 1921, pp. 300—301, $155, and Fischer 2002, 
p. 106, $189. 

36 The examples below are cited only according to Ms. St. Petersburg, since all versions 
are so alike in this matter. Indication of other versions with 444, missing in Ms. St. Peters- 
burg due to its poor condition, may add examples here and there, but will not change the 
whole picture and conclusions. 

? I would like to thank Prof. Olga Kapeliuk for suggesting this explanation to me. 
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In the first example a bow is still visible in the sky in the time of speech: 


39) Gen. 9:3 — PIN Tav wa ma mi? ninm pes "mm "nép-nk — 
^I have set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be a sign of the cov- 
enant between me and the earth." — sm nsimos ^b NANNAN Ip "op 
PINON pan wa Tay andy 


In the second example Sarah mentions her becoming old, which is obvi- 
ously not a punctual state: 


60) Gen. 18:13 — DYN ANT WAN? nob nprs n 52 BT22N75N ^n Tann 
"mpr om Tox — "The LORD said to Abraham, “Why did Sarah 
laugh, and say, ‘Shall I indeed bear a child, now that I have become 
old?"" — «p Tow NIPON nowp MIND DDPS n5 oN? MOON ONpD 
now 


The third example refers to Pharaoh’s appointment of Joseph, which 
again refers to a continuing state. 


61) Gen. 41:41 — Box» PINTY Dy sni "nm nic MOTOR TY 0089 — 
"And Pharaoh said to Joseph, ‘Behold, I have set you over all the 


land of Egypt." — 9x5 792 sm Tn sp ois a> 58p on 


The last example demonstrating gad gatala in a present perfect role is an 
enduring promise uttered by God: 


62) Num. 33:53 — PRITNY "nm n2? ^» maranaen PIRATN any HT} 
ank nba — "And you shall take possession of the land and settle in 
it, for I have given the land to you to possess it.” — ammm sap sm 
TON DIMYYN Tp "IND TIAN DON 


Other examples displaying this role are Gen. 42:2, 44:20, Exod. 3:7, 
10:16, 16:28, 32:9, and there are many more, since this is the most ordinary 
role of gad qatala. Nonetheless, in a small number of cases the use of gad 
appears to express affirmation. This is the case in the following examples in 
which Sarah insists on her version of the events: 


63) Gen. 18:15 — npn ^» NY WNT TNT D onpns NY TNX? nb énom — 
“But Sarah denied, saying, ‘I did not laugh’; for she was afraid. He 
said, ‘No, but you did laugh." — xan qn’sx 25 nowp TINO namo 
non’s 7p 93 XD NPD nbN2 


A statement regarding an astonishing incident consists of the specific 
time adverb vx, which clearly does not suit present perfect, in the follow- 
ing example: 
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64) Gen. 19:34 — nx VAR ^n2297]0 TPYSITYR my23n "DR nomen "m 
"x7 — “And on the next ‘day, the first-born said to the younger, 
‘Behold, I lay last night with my father" — noxp m Ja JRD NabD 
TON DAN DEiN/S Tp NIN NT 0355 220R 


Other examples are Deut. 13:15,? Deut. 27:8, 27:9. This role is very rare, 
and found only in these examples. Another uncommon use of qad qatala is 
in the apodosis of a conditional clause; this appears in four examples: 
Num. 30:12, 30:I5, 30:16, 32:23. 


Narrative: 


gad qatala is regularly used as a translation of the Hebrew suffix conjuga- 
tion, namely gatala verbs, and only occasionally translates participle or 
wayyigtol verbs. The use of Hebrew gatala verbs is in itself usually explained 
as expressing a deviation from the main course of the narrative, to express 
past perfect, marginal information, contrast, etc.? Translation by qad qatala 
should be regarded as expressing similar meanings in Arabic, and it is usu- 
ally analogous to the roles of a past perfect in languages in which this tense 
exists. Examples are as follows. The English RSV translation of these exam- 
ples mostly by a past perfect conforms very well with the role of gad gatala 
in expressing the earlier of two past actions or events. 


65) Gen. 16:4 — irry3 ANIA YPM ANIA ^» KIM ^nm) ITVN Nh» — 
"And he went in to Hagar, and she conceived; and when she saw 
that she had conceived, she looked with contempt on her mistress." 
— NOT Nuno nig nban "p Nn INT NOD nonnb Sin OR 52375 


66) Gen. 19:28 — mm wm 3220 PAN 7157527531 noy? a0 57 5y "pv 
T237 0p PINA I? noy — “And he looked down toward Sodom 
and Gomorrah and toward all the land of the valley, and beheld, 
and lo, the smoke of the land went up like the smoke of a fur- 
nace." — IP RIND VID NNN FIR NOT TIT ATO moy AWN 
PONON ANNPD NTINDT TPS 

67) Gen. 31:22 — apy? n2 ^» wa ofa 7229 mm — “When it was told 
Laban on the third day that Jacob had fled..." — avos `a 127 23285 
ISIN TP RDPI? JR NINNIN 


38 This example with similar translation recurs in Deut. 17:4. 

39 Rainey 2003b, Zevit 1998, Joüon & Muraoka 2006, pp. 362-363, $118da, Zewi 2007, 
pp. 12-13, §1.3, and more references there. 

^? The qatala verb in this verse expresses a situation which started in the immediate past 
and continued to the time of the event, expressed by the prefix conjugation verb x. 
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68) Gen. 34:5 — in3 rT xo^» yov apy] — “Now Jacob heard that 
he had defiled his daughter Dinah.” — Art ou "p mw mpi? yno) 
TNN 


Other examples are Gen. 39:15, Exod. 2:1," 32:1, 39:43, Num. 21:1, 
Deut. 24:7, and many more. 


Final Words 


Saadya Gaon’s translation of the Pentateuch reveals his true understand- 
ing of the usage of tenses in Biblical Hebrew. Alongside the more obvious 
translations of past and future it is also sensitive to aspectual nuances like 
past perfect, present perfect, or continuous past, and inasmuch as can be 
observed in the translation, also to certain modal nuances. Though a dis- 
tinction between Arabic indicatives and jussives is not transparent in the 
translation due to a diminished use of jussives, and perhaps also some in- 
consistency in their use or certain writing conventions, some sensitivity to 
modal nuances is still observed. 

Attuned as he is to the great range of the Biblical Hebrew tenses, includ- 
ing their special nuances, Saadya exploits surprisingly little the variety of 
complex tenses involving an auxiliary verb available in Classical, Post Clas- 
sical, and Middle Arabic for expressing broader nuances of time and aspect. 
This circumstance should probably be seen as due to a personal choice and 
as a special feature of Saadya’s language in his translation and not as a gen- 
eral language characteristic. 

Although complex tenses are rare in all examined versions of Saadyas 
translation, they evince minor variations in a few types of complex tenses. 
The complex tenses kana qad katala and kana qatala are indeed rare in Ms. 
St. Petersburg, but even more so in its examined printed editions, especially 
Hasid edition and the London Polyglot, especially concerning kana qatala. 
In addition, while almost all complex tenses are truly uncommon in 
Saadya’s translation, the use of kana yaqtulu is attested more regularly. It 
also shows relative consistency in all versions examined, though it is some- 


* [n Exod. 2:11 — wx TIN "035 ÙR NT 207292 NM TINTON NY" Tw! on Dam ma m- 
va “ay — “One day, when Moses had grown up, he went out to his people and looked on 
their burdens; and he saw an Egyptian beating a Hebrew, one of his people." — "5 jx> xn) 
eA 8999 203 ED FIA NIN Dn5picb VON AMN "OR ND OW $22 Up! aNwNON pIa, gad 
qatala translates not a gatala verb bdt a wayyigtol verb, which is part of a chain of similar 
verbs conveying single actions in the past. The use of gad gatala for the first one, Yy), dem- 
onstrates very well Saadya Gaon’s appreciation that this verb shows not a = action but a 
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what more common in Hasid edition and slightly less common in the Lon- 
don polyglot, compared with Ms. St. Petersburg. 

qad qatala is far more common, and regularly plays a part in the verbal 
system of Saadya Gaons translation. Its most prominent roles appear to be 
present perfect in discourse prose and past perfect in narrative prose. 
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Abstract 


In the context of establishing the pronominal dual forms of proto-Semitic, phi- 
lologists sought for vestiges of such forms in different non-related branches of the 
Semitic family of languages. This paper starts with an updated reconstruction of 
the Proto-Semitics dual pronouns based on all the information at our hands, 
and consequently examines the evidence proposed in the literature for vestiges of 
these forms in the biblical consonantal text, especially the most recent support 
made by Rendsburg. In a list of publications Rendsburg proposed to strengthen 
this hypothesis by using statistical considerations. This paper will reject his con- 
clusions and will refute his arguments by demonstrating that merely counting ex- 
amples can be very misleading; either separately counting examples found in the 
same biblical context with some unique dialectical features falsely increases the 
number or, far worse, some examples should not even be considered at all since 
there are other motivations for the use of their peculiar forms.* 


Introduction 


It is well known that special dual forms or their vestiges are rarely found 
among the Semitic languages outside of the noun realm. Consequently, one 


* This paper has been presented at the Harvard Semitic Workshop, October 2007. I wish 
to thank the participants of this workshop for their productive comments. In addition, 
I would like to thank Professor John Huehnergard and M.C.A Macdonald for reading this 
paper and for their critical and useful comments. 
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should ask whether those languages with dual forms in the pronoun and 
the verbal system reflect the original stage of Proto-Semitic.' 

Clearly, the more similar dual forms we find in different, non-related 
branches of the Semitic family of languages, with the ability to reconstruct 
a pro-Semitic form, the higher the chances that they are a reflection of the 
original stage. Therefore, adherents of the theory that Proto-Semitic had 
dual forms in nouns, pronouns, and verbs try to provide evidence that, in 
fact, more languages had these forms. Thus, we should mention that, be- 
sides Classical Arabic, cognate forms are found also in Ugratic,” Akkadian,’ 
Ebla,* Ancient North Arabian’ and Ancient? and Modern South Arabian.” 
In addition, in the larger Afroasiatic realm, Egyptian also had such forms. 

This is the context in which our discussion is taking place, and in this 
paper I wish to examine whether there are forms in Biblical Hebrew that 
can attest to vestiges of old dual pronouns and verbal forms. 

As there is no consensus regarding the proto-forms, and in fact all the 
updated material about this was not gathered together? I will start by taking 
this task (section 1) and only then will move to the question regarding the 
evidence from Biblical Hebrew (sections 2—3). 


" An answer in the affirmative would necessitate the assumption that these forms were lost 
later in most of the other languages, (see, for example, Ewald 1870, $180, p. 475; the addition 
in the 2™ edition of the English translation of Gesenius and Kautzsch 1910, $88g, pp. 246— 
247 and Beer and Meyer 1952, $45, 2, p. 114) whereas an answer in the negative would entail 
that those few languages with these forms display a later development generated by the force 
of different analogies (this was the common idea among most of the earlier Semitic philolo- 
gists. See inter alia Ewald 1827, $178, 3, p. 364 who believed that the dual in general, even in 
the noun, is a late development in the Semitic languages; Bauer and Leander 1922, $65, p. 
513). For a survey of the different opinions, see Fontinoy 1969, pp. 191-192. Another common 
tool in the literature for this type of discussion is a typological cross-linguistic comparison. In 
this context it is worth mentioning Renan 1928, pp. 423-425, who argued against the com- 
parison regarding this topic, since each family of languages has a different nature. Although 
Renan’s view and justifications are obviously not accepted today, however, the option of alter- 
native courses of developments should always be kept in mind, as there is nothing that neces- 
sitates parallel developments, especially in this type of discussion. 

> Gordon 1947, 6.6, 6.12, 6.21, 6.22, 6.35 (pp. 25-32); 9.4, 9.11 (pp. 58-64). 

? Whiting 1972 and 1977; Moran 1973; for the form in Sargonic Akkadian, see Hasselbach 
2005, p. 149. 

* Fronzaroli 1990. 

* Macdonald 2004, pp. 506-507; However due to lack of vocalization definite evidence 
can be found only in the Dadanitic dialect. 

* Beeston 1962, $21:2-3, p. 23; $37: 3-7; $38:1, pp. 46-47, and also Nebes and Stein 
2004, pp. 462—464. 

7 Johnstone 1970, p. sır. 

* Fontinoy 1969, collected most of the material known to us, however, more information 
has been revealed since then. 
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I. Vestiges of Independent and Suffix Pronouns in the Different Semitic 
Languages and a Reconstruction of the Proto-Semitic Forms 


Before surveying the data we should note that only Ugaritic and some 
modern dialects of south Arabian have dual pronouns for 1“ common dual? 
and there is a general consensus among scholars that this is probably a later 
innovation.? In addition in all the Semitic languages, dual pronouns are 
not marked in terms of gender." Let us begin then by collecting the data we 
have on the dual pronouns: 


See tabel next page 


Based on this information, it is plausible to assume the following para- 
digm for the pronouns of Proto-Semitic: 


Nominative Independent Gen (-acc) 


2mp fantum|+ü] -kumü 

2fp Zantin|sa/n “a -kind 

2cd ?antumäd -kumi *or —kumay 
3mp sum[+ü] -sumü 

3fp sin[+a/n ~a] -sind 

3cd suma -sumi *or -umay 


* This is an exclusive “or”. 


The plural forms are based on what is accepted in the comparative Se- 
mitic literature.” Following the evidence from all the different languages it 
is clear that the dual forms and the masculine plural forms constitute a 
minimal pair either with a distinction in the existence or absence of a final 
vowel or in its quality. But, what was the quality of the final vowel of the 
dual form? In Arabic the final vowel is clearly /4/, and the forms in Ugaritic 
and in most of the dialects of Ancient North Arabian [-ANA],? and in 


? Regarding these forms, see Appleyard 1996, n. 8. It is possible that there is evidence for 
such forms in Ebla as well, see Fronzaroli 1990, pp. 119-120, 123-123. 

12 Wagner 1952, p. 232. It should be noted that from a typological point of view this distri- 
bution is less regular as Siewierska 2004, pp. 95-96 noted that more often languages have 
dual forms only for the r* person, and not in the “Semitic” distribution. 

= This is another aspect in which the Semitic languages behave in a non-typical way. 
Since cross-linguistically gender distinction is marked in the restricted number category. See, 
Siewierska 2004, pp. 107-110. 

2 For a full account, see inter alia Huehnergard 2002, pp. 56-67. 

3 As Macdonald 2004, p. 507 noted, it is impossible to confirm whether the forms hm 
represent the pronoun —humä in Arabic, or a syncretism with the plural masculine pronoun. 


(v-au) 


du- 


v-vu- 14 [7] yiexe P? „I 
tuny 
mıuns 10 yauns  [ujv-vu-n3- 4 4 1ye1e uy- puny- PUUL, Uy- PO put 
V res 
(gung wimgung- 
TT SI (Quy pur) ukus- uy- 
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Ebla'^ are compatible with such reconstructions as well. In Ancient South 
Arabian [=ASA] and in one of the dialect of ANA we have the letter Y and 
in Akkadian it ends with a vowel, either /#/ or /e/ (as the sign NI can be 
read as either » or ne). In the Modern South Arabian dialects (which are 
not the decedents of the ancient dialects!) we find both variations. Thus, 
we should start by addressing the question of what the forms in ASA, NSA 
and Akkadian represent. 

In fact for all these languages it is possible to consider the two options: 
either an original *7 or an original diphthong *ay for the following reasons. 
Regarding Akkadian it is a phonological consideration since an /z/ in 
Akkadian can reflect both options.” Concerning ASA it is an orthographic 
question since it is not clear as to how the letter Y should be read, as a con- 
sonant or as a vowel; and similarly concerning ANA.” Therefore it seems 
impossible to conclude with the information at our hands between the two 
options, and this is the reason for leaving both options in the above chart. 

Following Hetzron’s principle of “archaic heterogeneity”, I assume that 
the fact that we get different group of evidence in the various languages in- 
dicates that probably the final vowel of the independent pronoun and that 
of the genitive suffixes were not the same," and therefore I suggest that the 
nominative pronoun had /u/ and the genitive had either /i/ or /ay/. In fact, 
nothing prevents us from suggesting the opposite distribution, as there is 
no language that ‘kept’ this proposed distinction. One positive reason re- 
construct an /Z/ as the final vowel for the nominative is the fact that in the 
independent nominative 3* person pronouns of the other number the final 


^ See Fronzaroli 1990, who suggested that the final a-a can in fact indicate a final diph- 
thong. 

5 Regarding Akkadian, Whiting 1972, p. 32 n. 1, following the assumption that it was 
originally *ay, suggests that in Assyrian the form would be: $uneti, but he does not have evi- 
dence for this; Hasselbach 2005, p. 149, n. 8, argues similarly that the dual form in Sargonic 
Akkadian su,-ni-tu should be normalised as /sunetil. Her normalization relies on the assump- 
tion that the original form had a final diphthong *ay, but since the sign NI itself can be read 
as both /ni/ or /ne/, (as Hasselbach 2005, p. 106, herself noted) the facts are not conclusive in 
favor of one of the options. 

'6 This is a long debate whether the letter Y should always be read as a consonant (Hófner 
1943, $4: 10), or whether it may serves as mater lectionis (Leslau 1949, p. 98), and see also 
Nebes and Stein 2004, pp. 458-459). In fact it should be mentioned that Robin 2001, 
Pp. 552-556, suggested evidence that a Y in these dialects can represent a long /a:/ as well. 
However Michael Macdonald has informed me (p.c) that this hypothesis has not received 
general acceptance. 

7 Macdonals 2004, p. 495. Dadanitic is the only dialect in ANA that shows some indica- 
tion of mater lectionis. However, so far the evidence for the use of Y as an /i/ vowel are not 
definite see Drewes 1985, pp. 167—170) and in fact the results of the current discussion are 
crucial for this question. 

5 See also Tropper 2000, p. 228. 
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vowel is similar to the vowel of the verbal suffix conjugation (which origi- 
nally was a suffix nominative pronoun), and in the languages with attesta- 
tions of the final vowel of the dual form of the 3* person in the suffix con- 
jugation, this vowel is always /4/. 

If this is the case, Professor John Huehnergard (p.c.)? believes that there 
is an advantage to assume that the original ending for the oblique pronoun 
was "ay, as in this case there will be a parallel between the case-endings of 
the nouns and the pronouns [/z/ for nominative and /ay/ for the oblique 
case]. In addition it should be mentioned that the dual pronouns in Earlier 
Egyptian are ended with /, which probably indicates the consonant /y/. 

Returning to the question that was posed at the beginning of this paper, 
I believe that the ability to reconstruct such forms based on forms from dif- 
ferent branches of the Semitic family of languages strengthens the opinion 
that indeed there were proto-Semitic forms of the grammatical category of 
dual pronouns. If indeed these forms reflect the proto-Semitic distribution, 
it should be highlighted, for the purpose of our next discussion, that the 
difference between the dual and the plural forms are mostly marked by the 
vowels (quality or existence). As we will see, this is a crucial fact for the next 
discussion about the evidence for these forms in Biblical Hebrew. 


2. Is there Evidence for these Forms in Biblical Hebrew? 


The simple answer to this question is clearly negative. However, one 
should consider the option that these forms existed in Biblical Hebrew, but 
were not represented in the Masoraic vocalisation.” This can be expected in 
our case, since as we learned in the previous discussion in many of the 
forms the dual and the plural masculine forms were a minimal pair with a 
single distinction in the final vowel, and, in turn, if this distinction was still 
kept in Biblical Hebrew then this vowel in some forms should have been 
later apocopated, and consequently the distinction between the forms has 
been lost. In light of this possible syncretism, there was no way to distin- 
guish later between the plural masculine forms and the dual forms. There- 
fore, it might be the case that forms that seem to be plural were originally 
dual. Clearly, the best support for this suggestion would be examples in 
which the difference should have been preserved, and only subsequently to 
explain the other forms by the above explanation. 


? See also Huehnergard 2004, p. 150. 
20 Ginsberg 1934 is a classical work on how the consonantal text of the bible preserves ear- 
lier stage of the language. 
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Since 1952 the idea that vestiges of these forms are attested in the Bible 
has been repeatedly suggested, often first accepted, and in most cases later 
rejected." The proposal is that in the early stage in the case of feminine 
forms the original distinction between the plural and the dual forms was 
not merely vocalic, but also indicated by the consonants (/n/ for plural and 
/m/ for the dual,) and that these are the forms often found in the Bible. 
Accordingly in numerous biblical occurrences when there are pairs of femi- 
nine nouns in the text and there is a lack of agreement — a feminine plural 
nominal antecedent is co-indexed with a masculine pronoun referring to it 
or a feminine plural subject has a masculine verb — these should not be 
regarded as plural with lack of agreement, but rather as representations of 
the older dual forms agreeing with their dual antecedent. 


For examples in Genesis 31:9 we find such forms when Jacob is speaking 
with his two wives, Lea and Rachel: 


"ON BDI MPT DIOR ox 


“So God has taken away your father’s livestock and has given them to me.” 


In this context we encounter 23°38 instead of the expected grammatical 
form j2^28. 
Similar forms can be found in many places through the Bible inter alia: 


"TRA 1733 72 BNWT 123 7» my DT npgr ym TARY 


“Then the LORD said, “The outcry against Sodom and Gomorrah is so 
great and their sin so grievous” (Gen 18:20). 


As cities, Sodom and Gomorrah, are referred to as feminine, and, there- 
fore, the plural suffix pronoun at the end of anzum is explained, accord- 
ingly, by the fact that these are a pair of cities. 


"mp3 am? vy" ONAN nbn TT» um 


"And because the midwives feared God, he gave them families of their own" 
(Ex 1:21) 


In Exodus 1:15 we are introduced to these two Hebrew midwives named 
Shiphrah and Puah, thereby explaining the use of the masculine pronoun 
nn. 


mien ‚any cov! ADN xy) onin NITIN SIR muy) nouas n2 mim” 
"n»wyz* 


2 Couprie 1952, p. 153; Christian 1953, p. 40, explained the ending Y» in biblical Hebrew 
as a dual pronoun; Campbell 1975, p. 65; Fontinoy 1969, pp. 59-60 Cohen 1982. 
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Look, here is my virgin daughter, and his concubine. I will bring them out 
to you now, and you can use them and do to them whatever you wish." 


(Judges 19:24) 


In this example the two characters of the story, the virgin daughter and 
the concubine, are taken to be the reason for the pronouns anix and a79. 


‚ds amby nos-No NR niby nib "n^ ,nnw nén may wy np n8] 
ADIT Bree rua Ana 793 MANNS OPIN) 
"Now then, get a new cart ready, with two cows that have calved and have 


never been yoked. Hitch the cows to the cart, but take their calves away and 
pen them up" (I Sam 6:7) 


The suffix pronouns in amia ,am”y and arms refer back to the pair of 
cows mentioned earlier. 

According to this proposal, all of these examples are not cases of a lack of 
agreement, as assumed in the literature, but, in fact, are preservations of 
original forms lost elsewhere in the Bible. This might be a crucial question 
for Biblical scholarship — as it might be a significant tool for the dating of 
the certain texts. If we assume that a lack of agreement reflects a later stage 
(a problematic assumption by itself), then it becomes crucial to determine 
whether these are distorted forms, or rather vestiges of old dual forms, in 
which case they may even be an indication of an earlier date of the writing 
of the text.” 

More recently this suggestion has been developed by Rendsburg in sev- 
eral papers, but despite its appeal, as it will become clear, there are a few 
methodological problems with this theory. 

First, aforementioned forms appear next to other forms in which the al- 
leged dual forms do not occur.”* For example, we encounter next to the ex- 
ample from Genesis 31:9 the following regular feminine forms: 


a DÒ Pons sow WPR o» qat po ny DIR MNT’ qur TRY 
hice pm vna. potat aM epus War os qr ma goy 
"^89 vane Bero Suy Nov qas nes an | 

“He said to them, see that your father's attitude toward me is not what it 
was before, but the God of my father has been with me. You know that I’ve 
worked for your father with all my strength, yet your father has cheated me 
by changing my wages ten times. However, God has not allowed him to 
harm me’ * (Gen 31:5-7). 


» See, for example, the discussion in Campbell 1975, pp. 23-26 
5 Rendsburg 1980, 1982 and 2001. 
^^ For a similar criticism, see Bush 1996, pp. 75-76. 
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Similarly in Zechariah 5:9—10 we find the alleged dual forms: 


OWI. mm MANSY mui ony nmm NON) OPE NUN". INIAN obi) 
"ne"Wn-nN ND? man mar v2 9270 
"Then I looked up—and there before me were two women, with the wind 


in their wings... "Where are they taking the basket?" I asked the angel who 
was speaking to me” (Zec 5:910). 


But these are placed next to the expected fenimine independent pro- 
noun: 


"nyonn 75123 OID mov 
"They had wings like those of a stork" (Zec 9) 


However, this criticism can easily be dismissed by arguing that the so- 
called "regular forms" are results of a later change. This later amendments 
would have involved the text being ‘mistakenly’ corrected according to the 
regular paradigms, which probably had become the accepted grammatical 
forms at the time of the alleged change. 

A second, stronger counter-argument is that these forms also occur with 
feminine plural forms in cases that are clearly not dual. Based on this juxta- 
position of forms, the case has been made that these are examples of a dif- 
ferent phenomenon: the tendency for a leveling of forms in the paradigm, 
creating a syncretism in 3" plural forms. Thus, instead of having the ex- 
pected feminine forms, the masculine forms were used. For example, we 
encounter masculine plural pronoun forms in the case of the five daughters 


of Zelophehad: 


"qn? pras nom 


"Nhat Zelophehad's daughters are saying is right. You must certainly give 
them property as an inheritance among their father's relatives and turn their 
father's inheritance over to them" (Num 27:7) 


Rendsburg admits that such a phenomenon is relatively common in the 
Bible, as it is in many other Semitic languages, but in his mind it represents 
the colloquial language. Therefore, in a response to this criticism,” he em- 
phasises the distinction between two groups of forms, which are suspected 
of lack of agreement: 


55 This is the major criticism of Blau 1988 against Rendsburg's proposal. 
2° Rendsburg 2001. 
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A) Those cases in which the feminine antecedents and subjects are plu- 
ral. In this case we are dealing with gender neutralization, a feature of 
colloquial Hebrew (and of colloquial varieties of other Semitic lan- 
guages as well, most notably Arabic); 

B) Those cases in which the feminine antecedents and subjects are dual. 
In this case we have evidence for a vestigial usage of dual pronouns 
and verbs in ancient Hebrew.” 


Following this division, the question remains as to how it can be proven 
that group B should be treated independently of group A, and not, in fact, 
just a random sub-group of A? 

Rendsburg makes his claim based on the use of statistical tools. Accord- 
ing to him, there are 52 instances of situation ‘B’ versus either 91 or 110 in- 
stances of situation ‘A. This is an approximate ratio of 2:1. Compared to 
this, the ratio between the instances of feminine plural common nouns and 
the instances of feminine dual common nouns is 4:1? Thus, the gap be- 
tween the two ratios indicates that the high number of the total instances of 
group 'B' must be a result of another cause, and not merely as a sub-group 
of group ‘A. Consequently, Rendsburg claims that by using such a math- 
ematical tool his theory is based on strong probability and garners scientific 
legitimacy. 

In the following section I will demonstrate how such a tool can be mis- 
leading, In doing so, I intend to give a general warning to philologists re- 
garding the efficacy of counting examples and using them for simple calcu- 
lation in statistical analysis. 


3. Evaluating the Evidence 


Among the instances of group ‘B’ a significant number are from Exodus 
chapters 28-30, Ruth ı, and the book of Ezekiel. I would like to demon- 
strate that a careful examination will indicate that there are peculiar phe- 
nomena in each of these contexts which necessitate the appearance of the 
apparent masculine forms without actually indicating the early existence of 
dual pronouns and verbs. 


7 Rendsburg 2001, p. 29. 
*8 See Rendsburg pp. 33-35 for a more accurate account of the calculation of the exact 
ratio. 
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Exodus chapters 28-30 


In this unit we find numerous examples with feminine dual antecedents 
co-indexed by masculine plural pronouns. It should be mentioned that 
these examples stand at the heart of some discussions regarding the date of 
the Priestly source:?? 


ONTO Ia Day any NN OWI nbn npo 


"Take two onyx stones and engrave on them the names of the sons of Israel" 
(28:9) 


naon "wj ya nab~by oyaNA PO-NE NADA un^ "mne [aw dan Mey” 
"apk ney an nissim 


« 
Engrave the names of the sons of Israel on the two stones the way a gem 
cutter engraves a seal. Then mount them in gold filigree settings" (28:11) 


"roh nisp Woy nn noi am niyay "n? yy 


"Make two gold rings and attach them to the other two corners of the 
breastpiece" (28:26) 


"apk nnn am nivay nd pyy 


“Make two more gold rings and attach them" (28:27) 


At first glance, these examples seem to be a strong support for 
Rendsburg theory. However, a careful reading of the larger context will 
indicate that this is a very weak endorsement for the theory. In fact in chap- 
ters 25-30 of Exodus there is not even a single example of the object marker 
with the 3'* feminine plural suffix pronoun. It should be noted that these 
chapters are a discrete textual unit which contains the instructions of how 
to build the tabernacle. In this unit the pronoun an& is always used even 
for feminine objects that number more than two, as it can be seen in the 
following examples: 


"ank nbyn viny amt ja qe? WR Yop vr vis vnb2) MNP müyY' 
"And make its plates and dishes of pure gold, as well as its pitchers and 
bowls for the pouring out of offerings" (Ex 25:29). 

Avy mao» “Ww DYM pori nom nen và ny) WY WYA Tovro ny" 
"an& nvvyn abh 


"Make the tabernacle with ten curtains of finely twisted linen and blue, pur- 
ple and scarlet yarn, with cherubim worked into them by a skilled crafts- 
man" (Ex 26:1). 


?? See Rensburg 1980; 2001, pp. 35-39; Blenkinsopp 1996. 
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Feminine plural pronouns appear only three times when a full variation 
of the pronoun appears, ie. when it contains the original consonant /h/, 
and after certain prepositions: 


“ODS néyn m aut qma qe? WR Pop rw vnb2) PMP mrüyY' 
"And make its plates and dishes of pure gold, as well as its pitchers and 
bowls for the pouring out of offerings" (25:29). 

"yrs TWN INIT NN) DT DÈ ni" 

“both kidneys with the fat on them” (29:13, 22). 


Needless to say, that in two out of the three examples the antecedent is 
actually dual. This careful reading reveals that we should not count all these 
examples as a clear indication of the use of dual pronouns. It is clear that in 
the dialect reflected in this source the option of the "ms" combination was 
not available, either in the plural or in the dual forms and according to the 
evidence in these chapters was not always used with other prepositions as 
well. 


Ruth 1 


A stronger evidence for Rendsburg would have been if he had found a 
source in which there are both plural feminine entities and pairs of entities 
and that the lack of the regular “grammatical” agreement is found only 
when the dual forms are expected. In fact it could be suggested that this is 
the case in the book of Ruth,?? in which, on the one hand, there are many 
instances of a lack of agreement when the antecedent is a couple of women 
and, on the other hand, none when the antecedent is plural with more than 
two members: 


mow” (oy) a3? mm jm "ov ONY aréy WS? Ton many mm 
“AUR MI TÒR nm» IN 
“May the LORD show kindness to you, as you have shown to your dead 


and to me. May the LORD grant that each of you will find rest in the home 
of another husband (1: 8-9)" 


In this context, Naomi is speaking with her two daughters-in-law, Ruth 
and Orpah, and using the masculine pronouns in the forms: a229 and ,225 
and in the verbal form: ames. 

In another context, when Boaz speaks with Ruth he uses feminine forms 
when he is referring to the servant girls in general: 


3° See, for example, Tropper 1992, pp. 206-207. 
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PPI na] mp MAYD N? my mw nba VPY? conc ona nene NT” 
Iu QM D PE S CE AaS 
rer: 

"My daughter, listen to me. Don't go and glean in another field and don't 
go away from here. Stay here with my servant girls. Watch the field where 
the men are harvesting, and follow along after them. I have told the men not 


to touch you. And whenever you are thirsty, go and get a drink from the 
water jars the men have filled." (2: 8—9) 


Although there are not examples of plural feminine nouns (with more 
than two members) with masculine agreement, there are still examples of 
dual antecedents with regular feminine pronouns." While Rendsburg 
might take these examples as exceptions, a careful reading will indicate that 
in fact all of these examples can be explained in a different way, ruling them 
out as cases of dual pronouns and verbal forms. 

In another paper,” I demonstrated that in the book of Ruth the language 
spoken by the women is marked with the use of a phonological phenom- 
enon.? According to this suggestion, in all the verbal forms and pronouns 
that end with one of the nasal consonants /m/ or /n/, the original /m/ is 
represented with the letter 3 and the original /n/ with 2. Presumably this 
was chosen as a spoken language marker, since in this dialect there was a 
neutralization of the difference between the two consonants in the final 
position. This phenomenon is well known from a later stage of Hebrew, i.e. 
Mishnaic Hebrew. 

Following this explanation, it becomes clear why the lack of agreement is 
found only in forms that end with final /n/ and not with other forms, and 
it demonstrates a clear distribution between the ‘grammatical’ and the ‘non- 
grammatical’ forms. The grammatical forms appear in the narrative part of 
the text, while the non-grammatical forms occur only in the direct speech. 
In addition, this proposal explains the fact that we find next to this lack of 
agreement a different one in the opposite direction, in which feminine 
forms appear with masculine antecedents: 


79 NAVN prn MZ AT?) um iw? nero ne OF mpn cocto mos" 
"oz np ona? mon gren vom WWR 
"Even if I thought there was still hope for me—even if I had a husband to- 


night and then gave birth to sons- would you wait until they grew up? 
Would you remain unmarried for them? ” (1:12-13) 


?' See, for example, two instances in 1, 9. 

32 Bar-Asher 2008. 

3 After the publication of Bar-Asher (2008), Jamison (2008) demonstrated a similar phe- 
nomenon in the hymns of the Rig Veda in Sanskrit. 
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The two instances of the feminine pronoun 77% are clearly referring to 
the potential sons. In that paper I suggest another example of a similar phe- 
nomenon in the book of Ruth, and mentioned similar examples in other 
biblical books. 

If I am right in my proposal, all the examples from the book of Ruth 
should not be counted in Rendsburg statistical calculation, as they are 
clearly evidence for another linguistic phenomenon. 


Ezekiel 


Finally, the book of Ezekiel exhibits similarities to what has been noted 
earlier regarding Exodus 25-30. There are four examples of alleged dual 
forms from chapter 13, and, as Rendsburg himself indicates, in Ezekiel 1-26 
there are many examples of a lack of agreement among the feminine forms. 
These examples probably attest to either the underlying dialect of the text, 
to the writing style of its author, and/or to a certain stage of the books 
transition. 

By carefully examining the examples in their larger contexts, it becomes 
obvious that merely counting examples and using their number for a statis- 
tic calculation can lead to misleading results. Many of these examples just 
happen to be instances of dual entities in contexts in which, for different 
reasons, the standard Biblical Hebrew grammar rules of agreement were 
not kept. This is due in part to the general syncretism of the masculine and 
feminine forms, and in part to the choice of a phonological form to mark 
the spoken language. It, therefore, is only coincidental that most of the fe- 
male characters in these contexts appeared in pairs. 


4. Conclusions 


After suggesting an updated reconstruction for the dual pronouns of 
Proto-Semitic, I examined the suggestion that vestiges of dual verbal forms 
and pronouns are evident in the biblical text, and especially the recent argu- 
ments made by Rendsburg for supporting this hypothesis. I concluded that 
it is based on very weak evidence. As noted by Blau, all the examples which 
Rendsburg considered to be proofs for his theory can be taken as instances 
of the general phenomenon of syncretism between the 3"! plural feminine 
and masculine forms, a common phenomenon cross linguistically and par- 
ticularly in Biblical Hebrew. In responding to Blaus criticism Rendsburg 
argued that statistical analysis strengthened his hypothesis. This paper, 
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therefore, is a response to Rendsburgs response. I have attempted to dem- 
onstrate that merely counting examples can be very misleading; either sepa- 
rately counting examples found in the same biblical context falsely increases 
the number or, far worse, some examples should not even be considered at 
all since there are other motivations for the use of their peculiar forms. 
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Abstract 


The purpose of this article is to begin the evaluation of the rhetorical aims and 
strategies of the use of allusions within Neo-Assyrian oracles. These allusions are 
to some of the most prominent texts within the Mesopotamian literary stream of 
tradition: Adapa and the South Wind, Atra-hasis, and the Gilgameš Epic. 
The authors borrowed imagery from these works and fused it with their own 
rhetorical purposes. Prophets even used allusions that contained a complex set of 
apparently conflicting associations. The use of subtle allusions that often contain 
complex associations should cause modern readers to more greatly appreciate the 
rhetorical abilities of the Neo-Assyrian prophets.” 


Allusions to the Stream of Tradition in Neo-Assyrian Oracles 


The stylistic sophistication of the Neo-Assyrian oracles from Nineveh has 
not gone unnoticed by modern scholars.’ In this connection it has been 
suggested that the oracles allude to works of literature which belong to 
what Leo Oppenheim called the “stream of tradition".^ However, these 


* I dedicate this essay to Professors David H. Aaron and Daniel I. Block for awakening 
my appreciation for the rhetorical and intertextual skills of ancient authors. I would also like 
to extend my appreciation to the anonymous referee who made many valuable comments to 
an earlier draft of this essay. 

' Parpola 1997, p. lxvii. The prophecies are published in Parpola 1997 and valuable stud- 
ies of the prophecies include Nissinen 1998 and 2003. 

> Parpola 1997, pp. CV n. 246; 4 n. i 7; 16 n. i 19 (in this instance Parpola notes that the 
"same idea" occurs in both the oracle and the Babylonian Flood story); 41 n. 8. 
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intertextual allusions have not yet been subject to literary-critical scrutiny. 
It is the purpose of this article to begin the evaluation of their rhetorical 
aims and strategies by focusing on three particular instances. 

These allusions are to some of the most prominent texts within the 
stream of tradition: Adapa and the South Wind, Atra-hasis, and the Gilgameš 
Epic. As we will see, the prophets did not merely cut and paste sections of 
these works into their oracles. Instead, they borrowed motifs and altered 
them to fit their own purposes. In so doing, the prophets likely viewed 
themselves as active participants in the creative process of literary composi- 
tion? The prophets drew on the authority and high cultural status of the 
literary stream of tradition in order to enhance their message, while at the 
same time they subtly changed the phrasing of the passages they alluded to, 
in order to make their impact even more powerful. 

Akkadian prophecies present several challenges to the modern reader.‘ It 
is often hard to know with certainty when an author is consciously quoting 
another text. One complicating factor is the fact that authors may create 
relationships between texts subconsciously.’ Therefore, we must be mindful 
in our interpretive efforts to separate conscious allusions from accidental 
ones. Additionally, the Mesopotamian prophets often alluded to literary 
works in the stream of tradition in a markedly oblique manner. There are 
no unambiguous markers of citations such as personal names or exact quo- 
tations. So, at times it is unclear whether the prophets drew from a generic 
trope or intentionally referred to a specific passage. 

When approaching allusions that seem only tangentially related to 
another text we must not automatically dismiss a connection because the 
link is not strong. Jeffrey Tigay has shown that when scribes translated texts 
in the Mesopotamian stream of tradition into other languages the differ- 
ences between two versions were sometimes substantial. Furthermore, he 
observes that scribes often modified the stories to fit local ideologies or 
interests. Even though the versions of the stories were in some cases very 


? Foster 1991, pp. 31-32. 

^ One issue that is less acute for Neo-Assyrian prophecy in contrast to Old Babylonian 
prophecy is the difficultly of separating the prophets’ own words from those of the scribes 
who recorded the oracles. No doubt the scribes faithfully conveyed the message of the 
prophets, but the scribes, particularly in the Old Babylonian period, felt free to adapt the 
wording of the messages to their own personalities while still preserving the voice of the 
prophet (Sasson 1995, pp. 605, 607; see also van der Toorn 1998, pp. 60-69). The scribes seem 
more intent upon preserving the actual words of the oracles during the Neo-Assyrian period 
(cf. Parpola 1997, LXVII), however the exact composition history of these oracles is probably 
lost forever (Nissinen 2005, p. 165). 

5 Aaron 2006, p. 36. 

5 Tigay 1993, pp. 254-255. 
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different, there was nonetheless a relationship between the texts. A similar 
phenomenon occurred when the Neo-Assyrian prophets borrowed motifs 
from the literary stream of tradition. 

Finally, another challenge to the modern reader is properly identifying 
prophecy. Nissinen lists three components that distinguish prophecy from 
other works: 1) the implied speaker is a deity, 2) the implied addressee is a 
human, and 3) the medium of communication is through a human.’ Nissi- 
nen also distinguishes three types of texts that contain prophetic material: 
I) oracle reports and collections, 2) quotations of prophetic messages 
embedded in letters or literary works, and 3) compilations that reference 
people with prophetic titles. The allusions to the literary stream of tradi- 
tion discussed in this article occur in prophetic oracles of the Neo-Assyrian 
period. These oracles were copied (presumably each oracle was originally 
written on its own tablet) onto large, vertical, and multi-columned tablets 
that were intended for archival and reference purposes.? 


Adapa and the South Wind 


Parpola identifies three Neo-Assyrian oracles that contain references to 
major literary works within the Mesopotamian stream of tradition." The 
first of these is, in his numeration, prophecy 1.1." In this prophecy Ištar 
spoke through the prophet Issar-là-taiyat and told Esarhaddon that she 
would destroy the king’s enemies. Ištar reassured Esarhaddon that she was 
capable of protecting him: ayy saru ša idibakkani" aqappusu ld aksupüni 
“what wind (is there) which has risen against you, (and) whose wing I have 
not clipped"? This phrase is probably an allusion to Adapa and the South 
Wind: Adapa $a Süti kappasa isbir "Adapa broke the wing of the south 
wind”.3 The prophet alluded to Adapa in order to highlight the fact that 
Ištar had never faced an enemy of the king that she had been unable to sub- 
due." 


7 Nissinen 2003, p. 8. 

* Nissinen 2003, p. 8. 

? Parpola 1997, p. LIII. Oracle 9 is written on a large, vertical tablet, however unlike ora- 
cles 1-4 it is the only oracle written on this tablet. 

© Parpola 1997, pp. XLVII-XLVIII and CV n. 246. 

= Photos of the prophecies 1.1-1.10 can be found in Parpola 1997, plates I-III. For hand 
copies see Smith 1875, plate 4. For a revised copy see Pinches 1891, plate X. 

2 From tabü “to rise up,” see Parpola 1997, p. 4. 

3 For the text of Adapa see Picchioni 1981, p. 118:43. For an introduction and study of 
Adapa see Izre'el 2001. 

^ Since IStar is depicted as having wings, the prophet may have employed a pun with the 
imagery of breaking the wing of the wind. 
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At first glance, the allusion to Adapa in this oracle seems quite tangen- 
tial. In fact, apart from the semantic parallel between breaking the wind’s 
wing there is hardly any similarity. First, the compositions use different 
words to refer to the wind; the Adapa myth uses Satu "south wind" but the 
prophet employs a more general word for wind, iru. Second, the only 
Akkadian word that occurs in both works, “wing” appears in two different 
forms; kappu occurs in Adapa while agappu appears in the oracle. Third, 
the authors of these texts use different verbs to express the subjugation of 
the wind; Jeberu “to break” is used in Adapa while kasdpu “to chip, trim" in 
the prophetic text. Finally, the prophet does not include the name Adapa at 
any point in his oracle. While there are semantic similarities that might lead 
one to conclude that the prophet intended an allusion to Adapa, the word- 
ing of the allusion is substantially different from that of the myth. How- 
ever, the differences between the prophecy and the myth were likely pur- 
poseful. The prophet alluded to perhaps the most distinctive and defining 
phrase within the Adapa myth. Even though the vocabulary is slightly dif- 
ferent no one familiar with both Adapa and the oracle would have failed to 
note this echo between them. 

The oracle's reference to Adapa mobilized associations of brutality. The 
main character of the myth, Adapa, broke the wind's wing in a fit of rage. 
The episode begins with Adapa fishing in the sea. Suddenly, the strong 
wind came up from the South, capsized Adapa's boat, and threw him into 
the *home of the fish". His temper flared up and Adapa uttered a curse that 
broke the wind's wing and the wind did not blow for seven days. Upon 
hearing the prophet's allusion to this event in Adapa, the king would 
doubtless have recalled the context of Adapa's fury. By alluding to this inci- 
dent the prophet also linked Adapa's quick temper with that of his goddess, 
Istar. 

Ištar was the goddess of sex, but also of war.5 She was known for her eas- 
ily excitable and dreadfully destructive anger. She was sometimes pictured 
as holding a rope attached to a ring lodged into the nose of a prisoner. 
The prophet fused this fearsome imagery of Ištar with Adapa’s effective 
curse. Just as Adapa defeated the might of the South Wind with a mere 
word, so also will Ištar effortlessly defeat all of Esarhaddon's opponents. 

Many of the differences between the prophet's allusion and the text of 
Adapa are not mere happenstance. Instead, they strengthen the force of the 
prophet’s assurance. While the use of $äru rather than sau that appears in 


5 Wilcke and Seidl 1976. Also, Black, Green, and Rickards 1992, pp. 108-109. 
6 Wilcke and Seidl 1976, abb. 1. 
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Adapa might be dismissed as merely inadvertent, instead, it subtly expands 
the scope of I&tar's support. Situ refers specifically to the South Wind while 
Saru is a generic word for “wind”. By replacing the more specific term with 
the more general, the prophet indicates that Istar will protect the king from 
any threat. Ištar will crush any person or group that opposes the king. 

All of the extant Ninevite oracles give the king positive reassurance, but 
if we read between the lines we will see that this oracles author was an opti- 
mistic realist. The verb that the Adapa myth used to describe the subjuga- 
tion of the wind was Jeberu “to break" while the prophet used kasapu “to 
chip, break off a piece, to trim".? In a general sense the two verbs share a 
similar meaning, but their connotations are entirely different. Seberu is 
forceful and describes the action of breaking, fracturing, or destroying 
(bows, bones, eic.).” By contrast, the verb kasdpu is used to describe a 
chipped beam of wood: gusürü Ja kassapüni batqu akassar “I will supply the 
replacement for its broken beams"? and breaking off crumbs of food: 
fumma kalbu liksupüsu kusapa “if it is a dog they should break off a bite for 
it." Kasdpu does not imply an action as strong or violent as $eberu.” 
Accordingly, the CAD translates the prophet’s allusion: “Have I not 
trimmed the wings of the wind that blew against you”? The prophet did 
not ask the king: “Have I not smashed the wind that blew against you”? 
Instead, by changing the verb the prophet conveyed the idea that Istar has 
rendered the king's enemies ineffective, their wings are clipped, but the ene- 
mies remain nonetheless. A prophecy that at first seems more like a bright- 
eyed platitude is actually a sensible word of encouragement. The king will 
not lack opponents, but Ištar will ensure their eventual subjugation. 

The Neo-Assyrian oracle's allusion to Adapa by no means stands alone, 
but rather sits in a continuum of allusions to Adapa across different textual 
genres. Already in the early second Millennium at Mari a prophetess 
alluded to Adapa^^ as well: umma-mi Säru ana mätim itebbem u kappitu u 
Sitta ta-ak-ka-|...] asälsunüti Zimri-Lim u mar Sim al ebüram lipusu“A wind 


7 See CAD Š 408-411 and AHw 1293b “Südwind, Süden”. 

5 CAD K 241-42 and AHw 453 “in Stücke brechen”. 

*? CAD S/2 246-50 and AHw 1206-7 “(zer)brechen”. 

2 Parpola 1987, no. 77 r 7-8. 

^ Ebeling 1919, no. 114:6. 

» Cf also, from the same root, the word kuszpu, which indicates a “small bit broken off” 
as seen in the Gilgamesh Epic, [ana X] ber i iksupü kusapu "after X double hours they had a 
bite" (Lambert and Millard 1965, no. 21:2. There also a pun in this line since one meaning of 
bart (adj. berú) is “to be hungry.”) as well as the kispu ceremony where bread is broken. 

3 CAD K 242. 

^^ The oldest manuscript of Adapa is from tell el-Amarna so while the story may have 
been current in the early second millennium, it cannot be proven. 
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will rise against this land! I will test its wings and its two... —[let] Zimri- 
Lim and the Sim’alite do the harvesting”! Here again the prophetess did 
not state that the wing was broken but tested. This is another instance of a 
prophet adapting a tradition to a current situation. The prophetess refash- 
ions the allusion from Adapa in order to portray the large role of the king, 
Zimri-Lim, in defeating his enemies. While the deity will test the wings of 
the rising wind, Zimri-Lim will be the one who completes the defeat. 

Two other occurrences of breaking wings include a text from Sultepe: 
iziritunu usabber “I have broken their (the evil winds’) wings" 6 This text 
uses the same verb as in Adapa, but the word for wing is different.” Finally, 
the closest parallel to Adapa is found in Sin-Sarra-iskun’s report of divine 
protection from his enemies: Särulim.me$) tibütiya usabbiru kap|pisunu] 
“...of the attack against me they shattered their wing".? This allusion 
includes both the same verb (although in the D stem, not G as in Adapa) 
and the same word for “wing” but a different word for “wind” (aru instead 
of futu). 

These texts indicate that authors quoted the Adapa myth in a variety of 
circumstances. Furthermore, a dangerous wind is a familiar trope that likely 
originated from Adapa, yet no author provides an exact quotation.” 
Mesopotamian authors frequently borrowed motifs and tailored them to 
their own particular situations. 


Atra-Hasis 


The Asra-hasis epic describes the creation and early history of 
humankind as well as the great flood. Parpola does not draw a direct rela- 
tionship between Atra-hasis and a Neo-Assyrian oracle, but he commented, 


* Durand 1988, pp. 429—430. This text also appears in the volume designed for biblical 
scholars, Nissinen 2003, p. 33. 

26 Gurney, Finkelstein, and Hulin 1964, no. 149 r.4. 

7 An allusion to Adapa has also been proposed in an inscription on a Pazuzu head from 
Babylon. Approximately 163 heads of animal-like demons have been found throughout 
Mesopotamia, including Nineveh (For an extensive study of the Pazuzu see Heessel 2002) 
and these heads often contain inscriptions. One such inscription contains the following 
phrase, which Parpola (1997, p. CV n. 246) links with the Adapa myth: saru(im.mé) lemnu 
Sa tebü(zi)fu nanduru “the Evil wind, whose attack is fearsome...” (Lambert 1970, p. 47:2). 
About the only connection between this text and Adapa is the semantic notion of dangerous 
wind. This is not enough of a connection to constitute a legitimate allusion, rather, it is a 
mere trope. 

28 Grayson 1972, p. 165 line 5’ restoring kap[pisunu]. 

2 For example, see the texts listed in the zeb entry of CAD T, pp. 316-317. 
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"the same idea occurs” in both of these works.?° Neo-Assyrian oracle 2.3 line 
ii 19° contains the phrase märtu(dumu.munus) hubburtu “noisy daughter,” 
and the related word hubüru “din” occurs three times in the “Assyrian 
recension”? of Atra-hasis in lines iv r 3, 8, and 41.33 Each occurrence appears 
in a virtually identical phrase: ina rigmésina attädar | ina hubürisina la 
isabbatanni Sittu “I am disturbed by their shouts / because of their noise 
sleep will not overcome me.”34 This phrase illustrates the god's displeasure 
at the loud noise produced by human activity. In prophecy 2.3 the prophet 
described the fidelity of Istar by contrasting her steadfastness and respon- 
siveness with the deceit and treachery of humans. The prophet stated that 
Ištar would root out and deliver all of the king’s enemies that were figura- 
tively described with the collective term "noisy daughter". 

The prophet might have picked this illustration in order to recall the 
Atra-hasis epic, but the allusion is more complex that it first appears. The 
only feature connecting this prophecy and Atra-hasis is that they both refer 
to noise (Vhbr) as something negative which, if Parpola's interpretation is 
correct, is characteristic of mankind.9 No names are mentioned, nor does 
the allusion extend further than this one word although two lines earlier 
there is a possible allusion to Gilgameš xi 220: raggat amelütu iraggigki 
“Being deceitful, mankind will deceive you"36 The two occurrences in 
quick succession lend each other support. However, in the Atra-hasis epic 
the gods' plan to kill humanity backfired. After killing most of the humans 
the gods realized that they would have to do work if the humans were not 
around and the human protagonist, Atra-hasis, saved a remnant and was 
able to repopulate the earth. This usage is an example of the complexity of 
the cultural resonances mobilized by allusions. On the one hand, the gods 
killed off almost the entire human population, on the other, a human out- 
witted the deities (with the help of the god Enki). The prophet likely 
intended to recall the catastrophic nature of the flood rather than clumsy 
deities. 


3° Parpola 1997, p. 16. 

? This is a difficult form. In Neo-Assyrian a D-stem verbal adjective would be habburtu. 
AHw 352a assigns the form to Auburtu, “bundle of reeds”, under the proviso that that the pas- 
sage is unclear. Parpola's translation probably presumes a Babylonianism. 

? Lambert and Millard 1969, p. 36. 

3 Lambert and Millard 1969, pp. 106—115. 

** The only substantive difference is that lines 8 and 41 read “sleep does not overcome me” 
while line 3 reads “sleep did not overcome him." 

3 Parpola 1997, p. 16. 

36 The Gilgameš quotation is from George 2003, p. 716. The prophecy reads amelatu 


4 « 


tullumá “Mankind is deceitful” (Parpola 1997, p. 16 line 17’). 
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The Gilgames Epic 


The Gilgames Epic was one of the most widely circulated texts of the Fer- 
tile Crescent. Scribes translated it into multiple languages and schools even 
outside Mesopotamia incorporated Gilgameš into their scribal curriculum.*” 
A prominent theme of this story is the friendship between Gilgameš and his 
best friend and journey companion Enkidu. In Neo-Assyrian oracle 9 a 
woman sent words of encouragement to Assurbanipal on behalf of Mullissu 


and Ištar in which she alluded to the relationship between Gilgameš and 
Enkidu: 


balat(a)ka erfakuma arappuda séru(edin) / etanabbir näräte(id”*) u tämäte 
(tam-tim?9) / étanattiq Sad hursäni étanabbir näräte(id”“) kaliSina / éta- 
nakkalani yâši / sétate sarabäte / iltanappatä band läni / anakuma šad- 
dalupüka läniya 

Your life I desire. I roam the steppe, I cross rivers and seas, I traverse moun- 
tain chains, I cross all rivers. Droughts and rains consume me, they affect my 
beautiful figure and my body is sleepless on your account. 


Commenting on this section, Parpola connects almost every phrase of 
this prophecy with lines in the Gilgames Epic and he is surely right to do 
so. As we look at specific links in Gilgameš that illustrate the allusion most 
clearly we should keep in mind that various permutations of these lines are 
repeated throughout the Epic. The prophetic allusions are not to obscure 
and tucked away passages. 

The first line of this section: balatka ersäkuma arappuda ser(a)(edin) 
"Your life I desire. I roam the steppe..." is a clear allusion to line ix 5 and 
an often repeated image in tablet x [this exact phrase occurs in lines 139 and 
239 while arappud sera(edin) or similar constructions appear in lines 64, 66, 
77, 118, 125, 139, I41, 154, 218, 225, 239, 241, 243; NB: these examples include 
partially and fully reconstructed lines] of Gilgameš: müta aplahma arappud 
séra(edin) “I feared death, I roam the steppe” 3? The prophetess employs the 
imagery of a rough and tumble hero valiantly treading through the wilder- 
ness propelled by his sense of mission and adventure to represent the gods 
zeal to protect the king. Furthermore, the prophetess alters the refrain of 
tablet x in order to emphasize the safety of the king. While the Gilgameš 
Epic reads: “I feared death, I roam the steppe”, the prophetess uses the sec- 
ond half of this line but replaces the first half with: “Your life I desire”. If 


37 Demsky 1990, p. 164. See also van der Toorn 2000, p. 105. 


38 Parpola 1997, p. 41. 
39 All quotations from Gilgameš are from George 2003. 
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the prophetess had merely quoted the refrain from Gilgameš the motivation 
for the gods’ protection of the king would have been their fear of death. 
The prophetess changes this intention to the gods' desire for the king's life. 
The oracle to Assurbanipal contains two other allusions to the Gilgames 
Epic. The first is x 251-55: 
ashur allika kalisina matati(kur™®) / &tettiqa Sadi(kur™®) marsüti / u éteteb- 
bira kali$ina tämätu / Sitta räbta ul i$bü pänüya / usteziq ramäni ina daläpi 
Again, I went through all the lands. I passed time and again over arduous 


mountains, and I crossed time and again all the seas. My face did not have 
enough of sweet sleep, I scourged myself by going sleepless. 


Second, Gilgameš x 122-25: 
là ibas$i nissatu(sag.pa.lagab) ina karsiya / ana älik urhi rüqati pänüya là 
mailü / ina Sarbi u séti(ud.da) là qummü pänüya / u pan labbi la $aknakuma 
lä arappud sera 
Should there not be sorrow in my heart, and my face not be like one who 


has traveled a distant road? Should not my face be burnt by the frost and 
sunshine, and should I not roam steppe like a lion? 


Both of these passages are from tablet x. This section describes Gil- 
games’s journey in search of the secret of eternal life. Ultimately, this quest 
ended in vain since Gilgames was unable to attain eternal life. Like the 
complexities surrounding the allusion to Atra-hasis in the previous oracle, 
in this instance the prophetess used the allusion to Gilgames in order to 
highlight the fidelity of the deity on behalf of the king. Apparently, in the 
mind of the prophetess the luster of this allusion was not tarnished by the 
ultimate ineffectiveness of Gilgames’s journey. 


Conclusion 


Contrary to many modern forms of discourse, ancient writers felt no 
compulsion to provide direct links with their allusions (cf the four lines 
which appear almost identically in /$ars Descent, Nergal and Ereskigal (Sul- 
tantepe version), and Gilgames). Instead, they borrowed imagery and fused 
it with their own rhetorical purposes. This makes our task as modern read- 
ers very difficult. It is often hard to determine if an intertextual similarity is 
due to chance, the use of a trope, or a conscious allusion to a specific work. 
Prophets even used allusions that contained a complex set of apparently 
conflicting associations. However, when allusions are detected they are 
often subtly powerful. In the case of the allusions in the oracles from Nin- 
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eveh, their intertextual nuance and emotional impact contribute to enhanc- 
ing our appreciation for the rhetorical abilities of the Neo-Assyrian 
prophets. 
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Abstract 


This paper deals with some aspects of commerce (merchandise and trade) activi- 
ties as attested in the Ancient North Arabian Safaitic inscriptions. The Safaitic 
tribes were in close contact with some political entities in the region, such as the 
Nabataeans and Romans. Their inscriptions reflect certain aspects of the tribal 
life of the Safaites and their activities — the merchandise and trade activities, 
for instance. The activity of trade is discussed in this paper in the light of some 
terms that occurred in inscriptions. Furthermore, we can deduce that they were 
familiar with manufacturing salt through the expression of whdr hlgt mlh "and 
prepared a pitfall to extract salt”. The inscriptions, also, gave some clues on the 
existence of market places — for example, w qut f zm. The social and daily life, 
in some cases, motivated the Bedouin to use what is so-called ‘barter’ namely, the 
exchange of animal products for grains and other needed things. 
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Introduction 


As it is known, those who were living in Bädiyat esh-Shàm, and those 
Safaitic communities, among them, emigrated from Arabian Peninsula, had 
to adapt tothe new agricultural and pastoral environment. For them the 
land of al-Hammad in Bädiyat esh-Shäm was suited to their breeding of 
animals and other activities.' 

The principle means of subsistence and economy of the Arabian tribes in 
Hauràn and Bädiyat esh-Shäm included sheep and goat pastoralism, trade 
and the cultivation of natural areas. In addition, the Arabian tribes, created 
a defensive system, had ‘tutelary guardians’, and guided the caravan trade? 

A clear picture of commerce is wanting, owing to the scarcity and ambi- 
guity of relevant inscriptions. In this study, we attempt to shed light on this 
matter through an analysis of Safaitic inscriptions? 


The Terms 


tgr 


We know little about trading goods and markets, and our knowledge is 
based on inscriptions. Among the vocabularies in the Safaitic inscriptions is 
the verb zgr "trade."* This verb is attested in some inscriptions and appears 
to be a rare sign indicating the commerce activity. It would be useful as a 
major indicator to examine the related vocabularies. Special attention has 
been paid to the inscription: [6 bn k'mh hdr wigr hkbn, which describes 
the organization of commerce in terms of artefact trading. Then there is the 
word kbn “hemming,”° mentioned in the inscription, which casts a shadow 
over the activity — it appears to attest different forms of weaving for sad- 
dlery, the plaiting of garment, or weaving loose outer garment with sleeves.” 


gr 


It can be shown that the Safaities were involved in the ‘national’ econ- 
omy namely, employed as workmen, and in return they were paid: /hmsk bn 


bhl bn "bs! "gr hegdL.* 
* Dussaud 1959, p. 3. 

> Masärgah 1988, p. 336. 

? Villeneuve 1988, p. 102. 

^ Winnett 1957, p. 133, n? 996. 

5 Winnett 1957, p. 133, n? 996. 

$ See Al-Zabidi 1994., vol. 18, p. 471-72. 

7 Payne Smith 1981, pp 1671-2. 

* CIS, n? 157. 
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The presence of numerous basalt stone heaps in the desert, known as 
cairns, led some scholars to suggest that these were used as watch towers or 
signs along trading roads.? It seems possible that the guides who led the car- 
avans used these cairns to facilitate their duty in protecting caravans." It is 
already accepted that the Nabataeans mixed with the Safaitic tribes after the 
fall of their state in AD 106. Many inscriptions refer to the inhabitants who 
lived in Harra and Hammad and who had an opportunity to learn trading 
methods from the Nabataeans." The Safaities, who lived along the eastern 
foot mountain, however, accompanied the Nabataeans as their assistants, 
and played an important role.” 
hd 

The term 74 is companied in some inscriptions with 57459 and in 
some others it occurrs alone.^ Grimme interpreted it as the "selling goods”; 
it was also mentioned in the Lihyanite inscriptions under the same mean- 
ing.5 The inscription CIS 3916 examines a vital trading activity namely, the 
trading of horses: / hml bn ‘sm bn s‘d whd mhny hfrs bbmst ^nny$ “Hml b. 
‘sm b. S‘d and he bought a horse with five mny (?). Inscriptions have also 
indicated that bartering was a commercial activity. It was most likely that 
sheep, camels, horses and cattle, in addition to their products, were main 
items bartered with sedentary communities. There are few inscriptions that 
reveal this kind of activity. The inscription CIS 3916 indicates a payment 
with a measure of dry grain: hml bn ‘sm bn sd whd m bny hfis bhmst 
mny” “By Hml b. "sm b. s‘d, and he took from Hny the horse by five mny.” 


dwg 


It can be expected that peddling was also practiced. Inscriptions refer to 
peddlers as practicing a kind of commerce, or in “market oriented” activi- 


ties. This is seen in: /3ym bn 'n'm dl bd wdwg* bbrgh 1 (r)m fhlt nqmt? 


? Cf. W. Lancaster and F. Lancaster 1993, p. 152. 

^ Dussaud 1959, p. 56. 

= "Ali 1976, p. 49. 

Dussaud 1959, p. 7. 

5 Grimme 1929, p. 40, n? 172. 

^ Winnett and Harding 1978, p. 168, n? 865, CIS 3916. 

5 Grimme 1929, p. 40. 

© CIS, n? 3916. 

"7 CIS, n? 3916. 

The root dwg means “carry on commerce”, and ad-dawwaäg "employee, servant, and 

trader", see al-Gazri 1979, vol. 2, p. 101; al-Räzi 1986, p. 83. 
? CIS, n? 4447. 
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“By 3ym son of nm from the tribe b’d and he peddled among brgh of the 
tribe (7), O Lt (the goddess) take vengeance.” This brings to mind the 
locally used word of dawwäg, which means “the man who peddled in 
between large field-tents selling the goods that would have been carried on 
donkey back." 


wklt 


In Safaitic, welt is attested in Winnett 1957, p. 32, no 152: {gdn bn s bn 
dm bn bn sd wéyb mn hwklt. This inscription has an economic aspect. The 
word wit is translated by Winnett as 'store."? His translation is important 
for understanding the nature of trade, though the Arabic lexicons are not 
certain on the meaning. In fact, the crucial word has a sense of agent sell- 


ing. 
wsq 


The term wsq is attested in the inscription CIS 2088: /s‘d bn zhk bn mir 
wkl hnhl hms wsg.* “By S'd b. Zhk b. M*'r, and he guarded the valley for 
five wsq (?)”, points to payment by measure. Bartering was widespread in 
Bedouin life, which they used to exchang fat (ghee), or other animal prod- 
ucts for commodities provided by city or village dwellers.”” This was the 
same in the time of Safaitic tribes. 


myr 


It is important to keep in mind that the root myr is a key word for Safaitic 
method of earning. It is attested as the verb myr in the term: hudm bn hlg 
wry f hlg wmyr? “By Wan b. Hig, and he grazed in the Lg, and he brought 
food for sale.” The other attestation is the noun mr in the term: /‘mrt bn sd 
bn [br]dn wsyr snt whb hmlk hmr?* “By ‘mrt b. S'4 b. [Hr]dn, and he turned 
back in the year that the king offered the supplies or provisions." 


mih 


The Safaitic tribesmen in Arabian Desert documented other kinds of 
commerce on stones. Certain inscriptions show their interest in the salt 


20 Winnett 1957, p. 32, n? 152. 
^ CIS, n? 2088. 
22 Masärgah 1988, pp. 336-338. 
^ Winnett 1957, p. 71, n? 463. 
^^ CIS, n? 2746. 
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(mih) trade. They used all the possible ways to be commercially active and 
serve others in surrounding areas. They also took advantage of their envi- 
ronment around to help them. The term is presented in one of the inscrip- 
tions: lty bn was bn slm wmih fhlt slm wgnmt wmblt ld y‘wr” “By “Ty b. 
Was b. Sim and he trades in salt. And sterility to whom destroys (the inscrip- 
tion). The Arabic lexicon supports the expression: “to get trade in salt”, in 
other cases, "provided by salt.”?° This commercial activity was mentioned in 
Canaanite texts," mainly as m/hm. At Hatra, mih denotes to mine salt, and 
in Aramaic mlh to salt-herb.** Other Safaitic inscriptions indicate the pres- 
ence of a "salt-mine", where the Safaities extracted the salt. This is sup- 
ported by the text: [zd] bn ngfi bn "ly bn dhy bn bwq bn kwnt bn sw‘ whdr 
hlqt mlb wdkr wmt wslh h’bl mdbr war’ hrhbt fhlt slm wnq't ld y'wr.? The 
term whdr higt mlh means “prepared a pitfall to extract salt”. The word //qt 
carries the consequence of the Arabic derivation haligat “a hollow was exca- 
vated just recently.” 

Our suggestion is not based on the semantic element, but on the fact 
that the area of Jordan’s Harra, mainly al-Azraq district, is still used to 
extract salt in the present. Another opinion suggests a new meaning for 
(mlh): wbry mib? and wsry mlh3 Here the word mih in the two inscrip- 
tions could be taken as (a) a place name where Milh es-Sarrär was cited on 
the eastern south foot of Jabal Haurän; (b) salt works. Moreover, the wmlh 
in inscriptions of WH 37 and 329, interpreted by Winnett as “travel,”3* we 
think is better translated as “trading in slat.” 

Vincent Clark identified a family known as Gr, who was involved in 
producing and extracting salt, /mhl bn hd [dl] gr wmlp.9 It is possible that 
Gr is one of Safaitic tribes that spread across both the Jordanian and Syr- 
ian Harra, mainly, around Jawa, Burqu', and Zulaf.* It can be concluded 
that the Gr tribe had a commercial relationship with the Nabataeans, who 
settled in Bostra and Haurän in south Syria, or even with the newcomers 
the ‘Romans’, who lived in the Decapolis, which is located to the west 


of Gr. 


5 Winnett and Harding 1978, p. 39, n? 24. 
Ibn Manzour 1980x, vol. 2, p. 599-607. 

7 Tomback 1978, p. 179. 

Hoftijzer and Jongeling 1995, p. 632. 

2 CIS, n? 4985. 

30 CIS, n? 2405. 

3 Littmann 1943, p. 50, n? 217. 

32 Winnett 1957, p. II, n? 37 and p. 54, n? 329. 
5 Clark 1980, p. 320, n? 637. 

34 Rousän 1987, p. 286. 
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It seems that salt was a main, saleable commercial commodity. It played 
a pivotal role at the time of the Safaities — it was available in plenty, and it 
was in demand by the Nabataean markets and even perhaps by the north 
Arabian al-Hijäz markets. Needless to say, salt had a specific function for 
the Safaitic tribes. It was used to preserve meat. After hunting and slaugh- 
tering animals, their meat was cut in strips, spread in the sun, and finally 
cured with salt. This technique of curing meat is locally known as gadid. 


The inscriptions also inform us that salt was necessary to keep the ani- 
mals in a good health. Animals were fed a handful of salt placed in the 
palm of a hand, when desert citrus plants were rare: for instance, ltbn bn 
hwst bn ql wmiht nqth fhrdy] sim” “By Tbn b. Hust b. Ql, and he got his 
she-camel to eat salt. O, Raly], give peace. The term m/h has been inter- 
preted by Clark as "grew fat". Our view differs and we interpret it as being 
linked to Arabic etymology of the term mallaha “put salt.”3° 


f 


Safaitic inscriptions, through brief and enigmatic vocabularies, provide 
information that is shedding light on trading in ‘/f We regard here the term 
mng't or mg 1,7 which means manger or trough. Mangers were used to put 
provender for feeding the animals, mainly when food was scarce, in dry sea- 
sons, drought, and war. The evidence is derived from the verb '/f* “to feed” 
in the Safaitic inscriptions: [s/h bn s‘dlh bn gdy w'If snt hrb nbt yhd “By sih 
b. S‘dlh b. Gdy. And he fed (animals) in the year of war of nb and yhd.” 
S. ‘Abbadi interprets ‘fas provender for animals, and in his note ‘/f signi- 
fies trade in provender mainly at the time of war.^? This shows another 
source of income for the Safaitic tribes. This type of commerce would have 
been trade in provender. 

A handful of inscriptions indicate that the Safaities used provender 
instead of pasture for animals such as in this inscription: lsd bn $° bn hg bn 
swd w'If bm'zy snt b’s whgz hb'l smn "kd hdsn wénmt ld d'y wwr ld ‘wr 
bht” “By sd b. Y b. Hg b. Wd. And he fed the goats provender in the year 


3 Clark 1980, p. 190, n? 82. 

3° Clark 1980, p. 190, n? 82. 

7 Grimme 1929, p. 96, n? 213. 

3 "Abbadi 1996, p. 240. 

9 ‘Abbadi 1996, p. 240; see also CIS, n** 2718; 2719; 3933. 
4° "Abbadi 1996, p. 241. 

# Littmann 1943, p. 185, n? 722. 
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of drought and scarcity. O, B’Ismn give safety and booty who were wander- 
ing and errant, and give curse who damaged the inscription.” 


qu 


The term 4/£ provides an insight into a Safaitic market. It was a toponym 
called Zm in Najd of Arabia often taken as a safe place for large Arabian 
tribes mainly in winter. They used it as a starting point as they headed north- 
wards in spring season.*” See, for example, mr bn stn qtt bzm. For qtt the 
Arabic lexical meaning shows that it stands for a huge market place, where 
plenty of goods are gathered.*^ This market was used in the Pre-Islamic peri- 
ods. We would contend that gtt was used for selling and buying. This type of 
market could also be insured, ukaäz, du-al-majáz and du-al-majana, when 
pilgrimage was held, as mentioned by the classical Arabian historians. 


rhn 


The statement: /bdnn bn f(l)q wtw(l rhn)® “By Bann b. F(l)g, and he 
(put down a pledge)", might show an evidence for another of commercial 
activity, known as pledge, which was widespread in the past. 


sry 


This term adds a further dimension with regard to the Safaitic com- 
merce, including sheep and camels. As we have said, buying and selling 
activities were frequently mentioned in Safaitic inscriptions. Some examples 
may help to illustrate this point. A tribesman called Zzz had bought a she- 
camel from his brother for a hundred: /gnn bn (w)d bn “d bn []d bn $t wsry 
mhh ‘d hbkrt bmt wtswq 1 bh w’'hwh*‘, with the same price another 
bought a camel: h..wiry mldn hgml bmt whlt mblt h.” The price here is in 
question. Was it a measure unit? Or was it a coin/currency denomination? 
If the latter, it would refer to Nabataean or Romans coins, though no cur- 
rency evidence has been found. The inscriptions are ambiguous about this 
aspect. 


# Dussaud 1959, p. 3. 

#8 CIS, n? 1536. 

#4 [bn Manzour 1980, vol. 2, p. 177. 
# Oxtoby 1968, p. 57, n? 102. 

46 CIS, n? 2832 

47 Rousàn 2005, p. 237, n? 321 
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Conclusion 


Trade formed a pivotal role in the daily life of the Safaitic tribes, who 
established strong commerce relations with their neighbours — the 
Nabataeans in Bostra. Moreover, it was important for the Safaitic tribes to 
become an ally to the Romans, who guarded the routes through which the 
tribes had to pass. 

Inscriptions are a key source of information for exploring the nature of 
Safaitic trade. The study has shown that there was a special terminology 
used to indicate economic and commercial activities. Moreover, inscrip- 
tions inform us on what was traded, which in some cases — prices, cur- 
rency, measures, salt — are not attested archaeologically. We are also told 
that markets were named depending on the nature of the trade. 
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Abstract 


This paper studies the local tradition related to the commemoration of the 
Church of Koskam. It provides the Coptic liturgical texts used on this occasion 
with commentary. Despite the late date of this manuscript, and the many mis- 
spellings of the Coptic words, it reflects an important local rite that has hitherto 
never been published. As the level of knowledge of the scribe is very poor, we may 
assume that he copied them from another text written when Coptic was in use. 
The texts contain some Coptic extracts from the bomily of Theophilus, which sur- 
vive in Ethiopic, Syriac and Arabic. Our texts here are the unique witness of the 
Coptic version. 


Introduction 


The flight of the Holy family is a favourite theme for the Copts and even 
to the Ethiopians.' The mount of Koskam? plays a central part in this jour- 
ney, according to a homily attributed to Theophilus, which was transmitted 
in three Christian Oriental languages: in Arabic, Syriac and Ethiopic.’ The 
homily commemorates the consecration of the church of Koskam on 6 
Hatur. 


* For Copts see Gabra 2001; Meinardus 1987; Youssef 1999, pp. 48-55; for Ethiopians, see 
Sadek 2008, pp. 293-301. 

> For this site of Timm 1991, pp. 2180-2191. Coquin and Martin “Dayr al-Muharraq”, CE 
3, pp. 840-841; Viaud 1979, pp. 48-50. 

3 Geerard 1974, N° 2628, pp. 124-125. 
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The Manuscript 


This local rite survived in the Ms Paris Copte 123 fol.84r, which was cop- 
ied by a monk of the monastery of al-Moharraq (Figs 1-2). 

The description of this manuscript according to the catalogue of 
Delaporte is thus: 


CANONS ET HYMNES (bohairique) pour les six premiers mois de l'année. 
Ms. de 300 feuillets; 22 x 17 cm. Daté de 1601 E.M. [1885ap. J. C.]. 


Ce manuscrit est coté, au verso, de a à T; le chiffre PKA est compté deux 
fois; CIS a été oublié. 

Titres en arabe. Le nom du mois en titre courant. 

Don de la Mission permanente du Caire. 

Ivent.: Copte 123.4 


The manuscript is dated according to the Colophon in fol. 301r 


€ oe pe A Slo dl GUS eoll sud CEN! lia c EL all OUS, 
: oM YI Nagel duly Al ll Ana (i oa, 
GA AM JE Cem YE ode Calf ary Uns OSS egllb, agile CS, 
cel 

ped! Ba YE eda BU, Cole gaill gl N lie el, 
el Gp ME aud ele SE u); GAL Oba JI Yl ml area 


The accomplishment of this blessed book, called the book of responses, 
was on the 19" of the month of Barmudah’ in the year 1601 of the pure 
martyrs (= 1885), may the blessing of their prayers and their demands be with 
us and with the scribe of these letters, forever and ever Amen 

The sponsor of this book is hegoumenos Salib,° the abbot of the monas- 
tery, and the scribe of these letters is hegoumenos Demetrius? one of the 
children monks in al-Muharraq,* Thanks be to our Lord eternally and for- 
ever and ever Amen. 


^ Delaporte 1912, p. 84 N? 103. 

5 14 April (Julian), 26 April (Gregorian). 

* Hegumen Salib Wahbah was originally from Kom Badr, Sohag, the abbot of the monas- 
tery of al-Muharraq from 1884-1905AD. He became monk in the year 1864 and ordained 
priest in 1870. Cf Anba Gregorius 1968, pp. 202-204. 

7 It seems that this monk was named after the contemporary patriarch, Demetrius II 
(1862-1870). Cf Mounir Shoucri “Demetrius II” CE 5, p. 893. 

* Timm 1984, pp. 751-756. 
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It is important to mention that this monastery has several local traditions 
such as the procession of the Palm Sunday, which has a special rite in the 


monastery of Koskam.? 


The Text and Commentary 


o^ dl IN ex] Ax. ali etl ar) Ns N e 
bi ums GEL Bell CLE us SG aga 
In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, One God. The 


first Sixth day of Hathor, the consecration of the monastery of Lady, 
Madonna, in Muharraq, Doxology Watos. 


HCAHAC TITTPOBHTHC 
agepnpobHTeyin Sen Hal 
XE à TÓC NAI NSPHI NXHMI 
EXEN OYÖHTTI ECACIWOY 
€yep2oT SaT2H MTIOC NXE 
NIPEMNXHMI THPOY* 
EYECOYEN roypeqoaMioó 
EYEOYOWT MITEYMEO 

A TTIENÖC IHC TIXC 
TIOMONOr€NHC NNOYT 
@HETACMACY NXE 
rnapeeNoc!! Mapia 
tTMacnoyt 

Aq! ESPHI €TIKA2I NXHMI 
EXEN OYÖHTTI ECACIWOY ETE 
Mapia Trià?p oncoy come? 
NOOY 

EPE TENCWP IHC TIXC 
QTAAHOYT EXEN NECXPOI 
€q0I NOYKOYXI NAAOY KATA 
TQ€OIKONOMIA 

EPE IWCcHB!? TISEAAO EOY 
TIEMWE!? ETCMAPWOYT NEM 


? Viaud 1967-1968, pp. 211-226. 
? [s 19: 1, 21. 

= Read Frrapeenoc 

2 Read 1WCH® 

3 Read TIZQAMWE 


Isaiah the prophet prophesied thus: 
“The Lord will come down to Egypt 
on a light cloud 


All the Egyptians will fear the Lord, 
and will know their creator and will 
prostrate in front of Him.” 


Our Lord Jesus Christ the Only-Begot- 
ten God, whom the Virgin Mary the 
God-Bearer gave birth to Him 


He came to the land of Egypt on a 
light cloud which is the holy Virgin 
Mary full of grace 


Our Saviour Jesus Christ was carried 
on her arms being a young boy ac- 
cording to the economy 


The holy elder Saint Joseph the car- 
penter, with saint Salome were with 
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OH€OY CAAWMH EYWOT them serving them 
NEMWOY EYWEMWI MM*WOY 
MAPENTWOY MITENCWTHP Let us glorify our Saviour and His 
NEM TIEGIWT NATABOC NEM good Father and the Holy Spirit with 
TIMNA €OY NEM TEqMAY his mother the Virgin 
MIIA°P 
AX AA THC MXC TWHPI MOT Alleluia, Alleluia Jesus Christ the Son 
Aq! ESPHI EMTWOY NKOCKAM | of God came down to the mount of 
Koskam 
Commentary 


1. The comparison of the Virgin with the swift cloud is mentioned in the 
Difnar of the 24 Pashons, Psali Adam. 

2. The destruction of the idols of Egypt is a common theme, known 
since early fourth century, as in Eusebius the Desmonstratio Evangelica. It is 
also attested in the late fourth century in the Historia Monachorum in 
Aegypto, in the fifth century as seen in the Church History of Sozomen,® 
while Severus of Antioch (512—518, +538), in the cathedral homily 107, gave 
an allegorical-spiritual meaning as well the historical meaning as mentioned 
in Josephus. 

3. This prophecy is also mentioned in the first stanza of the third part of 
the Theotokia of Wednesday:" “ You are the light cloud who showed us the 
rain of the parusia of God the Only Begotten.” 

4. Only the last stanza deals with Koskam, whereas all the other stanzas 
could apply to the feast of the Entry of the Lord to Egypt. 

5. It is important to mention that the last stanza has the feature of a 
Lordly feast with special Alleluia. It seems that the community of consider 
this feast as a Lordly feast, which is not attested elsewhere. 


^ O'Leary 1928, p. 10. 

5 MacCoull 1995, pp. 987-993 especially p. 987. The author of this article identified Ms 
Copte 131/5 fol. rorr-104v as being a homily on Koskam, which, in fact, is a homily on the 
Church of Gabal al-Tair. Cf A. Boud'hors and Ramez Boutros 2001, and see also Youssef 
2003b, pp. 159-161. 

© Brière 1942, pp. 667[161]- 673[167]. 

7 Psalmodia, p. 188. 
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bly inl eas Lais 


And also a doxology Watos 


A TTENÖC IHC MXC napi OT? 
AAHEOC MPHETAYMACY NXE 
TTA P Sen BHoAAAMÜ NTE 
Toyaae” 

OYO2 AYI NXE NIMATOC EBOA 
ca MTAIEBT? EOYWWT MMOq 
AYWEOPTEP NXE HPOAHC” 
NEM IAHM THPC NeMaq 
aqkwf NXE HPOAHC” 
MTIAAOY NTEqSoyres~ 
aqoywn? MIMATTEAOC” 
NIMCHO TMTIAIKEOC 
AG2WNZEN~ NTEYÖI MTIAAOY 
NEM TEGMAY AYPWT ETTKA2I 
NXAMI? 2INA NTEIWYWWTTI 
MMAY 

A461 MITIAAOY NEM TEQMAY 
Aq! ESPHI ETXWPA NXHMI 
AYYWII SEN TTWOY 
NKOCKAM wa Moy 
NHpPO.AAHC? 

MENENCE” TANACTACIC 
aqewoyTt NXE TENCWP NEM 
TEqMAY MTIACP NEM NeNIOT 
NATTOCTOAOC 

SEN TITWOY ECY OYO2 
ariacMoc? MMoq SEN ppan 
NTeeoaokoc?'* Sen MIMA? S 
NAOWwP 


5 Read MT 

? Read BHOAEEM 

2 Read Tio yea 

^ Read MIIEBT 

2 Read HPW.AHC 

3 Read HPWAHC 

^ Read Swres 

5 Read NXE miarreAoc 
26 Read Aq2O0N2€N 

7 Read NXHMI 

? Read HPW.AHC 

? Read MENENCA 

3° Read AqepariacMoc 
3 Read NTeeoTrokoc 


The Virgin gave birth to our Lord 
Jesus Christ the true Son of God, in 
Bethleem of Judea 


And the magi came from the East 
worshiping Him, Herod was troubled 
and all Jerusalem with him 


Herod searched for the boy in order 
to kill him. The Angel appeared to 
Joseph the righteous 


He ordered to take the boy and his 
mother and to flee to the land of 
Egypt in order to dwell there 


He took the boy and his mother and 
came down to the country of Egypt, 
they dwelt in the mount of Koskam 
till the death of Herod 


After the Resurrection, our Saviour as- 
sembled with his mother the Virgin 
and our father the Apostles 


In the holy mount and He conse- 
crated it in the name of the God- 
Bearer in the sixth of Athor 
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AMWINI THPOY NNiTIICTOC? 
NIQHP! NOPEOAOZOC 
NTENEPWAI SEN OYBEAHA 
SEN OYWAI MITNATIKON OYO2 
NTENEPYAAIN NEM 
TII2YMNOTOC AAYIA XE OAI 
T€ TITYAH NTE rl6C a pe? 
NIOMHI YA’ ESOYN epoc 
TEN2WC Epoq TENFWwOY 
neq’? TENEP2OYO 6ICı MMOq 
2WC ATAGOC OYO? MMAIPWMI 
NAI NAN KATA TTEKNIYT NNAI 


Let us come all o faithful, orthodox 
sons in order to rejoice with happiness 
in a spiritual feast 


And to praise with psalmist David: 
“This is the gaze of the Lord into 
which the righteous shall enter 


We praise and glorify Him, and exalt 
Him above all, as Good one and Lover 
of mankind have mercy upon us ac- 


cording to your great Mercy 


Commentary 


1. The first four stanzas are inspired by the Gospel of Matthew 2: 1-4, 


13-15. 


2. The fifth and the sixth stanzas are inspired by the Homily of 
Theophilus wherein the Virgin relates that after the Resurrection Christ 


and the Apostles all travelled miraculously on a cloud from Palestine to 


Koskam, where Christ personally consecrated the house as church.3” 


3. The last stanza occurs in many doxologies: 


* the doxology of Nairouz,? 


* the doxology of the fest of the Cross,’ 

* the doxology of the Paramone of the Nativity,*° 

* the doxology of the Paramone of the Epiphany,” 

* the doxology of the feast of Cana, 

* the doxology of the feast of the Entry of the Lord to the temple,” 
* the doxology of the feast of Annunciation, 

* the doxologies of the feast of Palm Sunday,5 


3 Read w NITTICTOC 
3 Read epe 
34 Read we 
35 Ps, 118: 20. 
36 Read Naq 


37 Conti Rossini 1912, pp. 395—471, especially pp. 467—468. 


Psalmodia, p. 454. 

39 Psalmodia, p. 459. 

4 Psalmodia, p. 485. 

* Psalmodia, p. 497. 

# Psalmodia, pp. 506-507. 

4 Psalmodia, pp. 508-509. 

44 Psalmodia, pp. 543-544. 

# Psalmodia, pp. 548—549; 551; 554. 
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* the doxology of the feast of Entry of Lord to Egypt, 
* the doxology of the feast of transfiguration.*7 


Which implies that this feast was considered as a Lordly feast in the 


Monastery of Koskam. 


Shy Hae LEY 5 


ACO2! epaTq nxe Toypo^? 
CAOyN€M/Ü MMOK TIOYPO SEN 
2ANWYTar°* 


The queen stood at the right of the 
King with border of garment * 


Commentary 


This psalm [Ps. 44 (45): 10—11] is used for the feasts of the Virgin Mary 


during the Eucharist reading.” 


Lie El a 


The response of the Gospel of the Vesper 


MAPECPAWI® NEM T@EAHA™ 
NXE TTWAGE NKOCKAM XE aqI 
qwapoc> NXE TIENCWP NEM 
TEqMAY MTIA°P 

W NIAAOC MMAITIXC AMWINI 
THPOY SEN OYBEAHA 
NTENTAIO NTTIA°P Mapia 
OMAY NEM €MMANOYHA 


Let the desert of Koskam rejoice with 
happiness for our Saviour and his 
mother the Virgin came to it 


O people Loving Christ, come all with 
happiness in order to honour the 
mother the Virgin Mary and 
Emmanuel 


^* Psalmodia, pp. 569. 
47 Psalmodia, pp. 571. 
^ Read Foypw 

49 Read CAOYINAM 


5 There is something missing. The scribe made a jump from the same to the same Ps 
45:12 ECXOA2 ECCEACWA NOYOO NPHT....Ps. 45:15 ECKOAQ SEN ZANWYTar 


NIEB NNOYB ECEACWA NOYO6O NPHT 


5 Ps 45: 10. 

* De Fenoyl 1960, p. 18. 
3 Read Mapeq pag 
* Read NTEYEEAHA 
5 Read wapoq 
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Commentary 
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I. In the first stanza, the scribe unintentionally used the third person 


feminine to the verb because the subject "desert of Koskam" is feminine in 


Arabic, whereas the same word is masculine in Coptic. 


2. The second stanza is an invitation to a pilgrimage centre. There are 


two other responses for the Gospel of the Vesper, which are irrelevant to the 


context. 


3. The first is attested in a manuscript from the collection of the Monas- 
tery of St Anthony (dated 1377AM = 1661AD) and a manuscript from the 
collection of the Monastery of Suriani (dated 1414 AM = 1698 AD)5$ 


WOYNIATOY NNINAHT XE 
NOWOY TTETOYNAI NWOY 
WNIATOY NNH€OY SEN 
TOY2HT XE NOWOY TME 
TOYNAI NWOY 


Blessed are the pitiful for they (are) 
those who will be pitied, Blessed are 
the pure in their heart for they (are) 
those who will be pitied.” 


The second is attested in a manuscript of the Church of the Angel 
Michael in Sabirbay (Near Tanta) (dated 1584 AM = 1868 AD). 


AINAEPZHTC SEN OYÓIq Woy 
NTAXW MITTAIO NFTTAPBENOC 
MAPIA OMAY NNHEOWNS 
THPOY TIITTAAATION NTE MXC 


I will start with eagerness to say the 
honour of the Virgin, the mother of 
all the living, the palace of Christ 


cos ee JU, sl ot 


A hymn for the Virgin Mary to be said during the communion 


ecomiaoc MITETPIAXHC® 
TTTOXOC?? MII€Q)HP! MMENPIT 
€6B€ NOOK AKWEOPTEP SEN 
NEKMEYI EOBE TAIEKKAHCIA 
ACOYWN2 NXE FEEOAOKOC 
MITITTATPIAPXHC BEOBIAOC 
SEN toya? MI ETACYWITI 
NSHTC MTTAIPHF ECXW MMoc 


5° Samuel al-Suriani, 1984, p. 140. 


Theophilus the Patriarch the successor 
of your beloved Son, because you are 
troubled in your thoughts because of 
this church 

The God-Bearer appeared to the Patri- 
arch Theophilus in what is added, 
what happened in it saying: 


57 The text is not conform to the biblical version. Cf Matthew 5:7. 


5 Read MIMATPIAPXHC 
59 Read MIAIAAOXOC 
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wu xe anok re Mapia 
Twapi” NIWAKEM°! NEM 


KEANNA TAMAY EBOA SEN 
ONONI NAAA NEM TỌYAH 
NIOYAA 

NEM TTIXPOX NABPAAM ETAI I 
WYAPOK EBPETAMOK EOBE 
TAIEKKAHCIA NEM 
TTECMENEPYWWOYWIF EOY 
TIMA BOHETACYWTII* NSHTY 
NEM TTEWHPI® MMENPIT SEN 
TIXINTAMENDWT EBOA 2A TI20 
NHPOAHC 

MITEP2WB EPOC N2AI AN XE 
rap rreaq)H pi? MMENPIT 
AqepariaziN MMOC® SEN 
TEGOYINAM ETÖOCI 
Aq2iceNT we” Ne? oyo? 
AqTAXPHOYT 21X€N Trierpa 
AqepaziN?? wa NITENEA 
THPOY 

MAPENOYWWT MITENCWP 
ETAYI ESPHI EMTWOY 
NKOCKAM AGEPATIAZIN 
MTIEepbeı SEN ppan 
NTEQMAY MTTAPBENOC 
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[Paralexis] “I am Mary, the daughter 
of Joachim and also Anna is my 
mother from the offspring of David 
and the zribe of Juda 


And the descendant of Abraham. I 
came to you in order to inform you 
about this church and its holy altar 


The place wherein I dwelt with my 
beloved Son while fleeing to Herod’s 
face 


Do not do anything for my beloved 
Son consecrated it with His elevated 
right (arm) 


He established forever firm on the 
rock he consecrated (it) for all the gen- 
erations 


Let us worship our Saviour who came 
to the mount of Koskam and conse- 
crate the altar in the name of his 
mother the Virgin 


Commentary 


I. This hymn give a summary of the Vision or the homily attributed to 
Theophilus. This type of homilies’ summary is used widely in the book of 
the Glorifications.” 


6° Read TWEPI 

& Read NIWAKIM 

& Read @NOYNI 

% Read TECMANEPWWOYWI 
64 Read $HeTaiqayormi 

55 Read TAWHPI 

6 Read Epoq 

57 Read TAdHPI 

$8 Read MMOq 

9 Read ya 

7° Read eaqepariaziN 

7 Cf Youssef 1993, pp. 139—147. Youssef 1995, pp. 77-83. 
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2. During the rite of consecration of the altars the bishop or the Patri- 
arch signs the altar with holy Myron (or water as in the consecration of the 
sanctuary of Benjamin). The text here refers to this gesture. 

3. The consecration of a church after the name of the Virgin Mary be- 
came widespread after the council of Ephesus and the heresy of Nestorius 
against the mother of God. 


plo! a Lely 


And also a doxology Adam 


ewoyt THPOY Md@ooy 
NACNHOY MMENPAT 
TENEPYAAIN SEN rigat 
NTMecnoyT7* 

e€odÀiaAoc mimerpaipxac? 
CAXI errera 107 NTE 
TEKKAHCIA NTE Teeoaokoc 
SEN TTWOY NKOCKAM THI 
MMAPIA OHETACQWTI NSHT 
NEM TI€CQ)HPI MMENPIT 

IWA TMITTAPBENOC mpl 
NZEBEAEOC TTIMENPIT NTE 
TTXC AMOY WAPON Mþooy 
2INA NTEKTAMCN SEN 
OyriAppHiCa SEN MW” NEM 
TITAIO NOH€OY MAPIA 

TTEXE TTIBOEOAOTOC XE* AINAY 
€OYMHINI EACOYWN2 SEN 
OMHT NOoypaNoc 

OYC21MI ACXWA2 MPH TIO? 
Sa NACÓAAAYX IB NCIOY 
NXAOM EXEN TECAPA” 

OYO2 TTIAPAKWN Aq021 epaTq 
SEN OYNIYF NXWNT 
AqTMBON epoc 

ACPWT NXE TC2IMI 
MTTEYMOO EBOA E2PHI 21 
TTWAYE NCENAWANW MMAY 


7 Read fMACNOYT 

7 Read MIMATPIAPXHC 
74 Read MITAIO 

75 Read miwoy 

76 Read Tecade 

7 Rev. 12:1-7. 


Assemble all my beloved brethren 
today in order to sing in the feast of 
the Mother of God 


Theophilus the patriarch talks about 
the honour of the Church of the God- 
bearer 

In the mount of Koskam, the house 
of Mary wherein she dwelt with her 
beloved Son 

John the Chaste, the son of Zebedeus, 
the beloved of Christ, come to us 
today 

In order to inform us clearly about the 
glory and honour of Saint Mary 


The Theologian said: “I saw a wonder 
which appeared in the heaven 


A woman clothed with the sun and 
the moon under her feet, twelve stars 
fas] a crown on her head 

And a dragon stood with great wrath 
and he made her angry 


The woman fled from him in the 
desert in order to be fed there"7 
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Tc21Mi rre Tri3?p oyo? 
THAPAKWN ET2ZWOY TME 
HPOAHC TTOYPO NACEBHC 
nqaqe eachwrT epoc ne 
NTWOY NKOCKAM* 
OHETACWQWTI NSHTG NEM 
TECWYHPI MMENPIT 

al re TITwoy EOY 
onHerTaqTM2aT nxe OT won 
NSHTYq NEM TE€QMAY 
MTITAPBENOC 

NEM TTISEAAOI” ico cuo 
TIAMWYAP ETCMAPWOYT NEM 
ƏHEY CEAWwMH? TcoTn 
MKAeapoc 

oT NTE nwoy 
PHETAGOYWN2 NABPAAM 
Aqqyormi SEN TeNMHT SEN 
TITWOY NKOCKAM 
MAPENTWOY MITENCWP NEM 
TEQMAY MTTAPBENOC XE 
NOOd Aq! OyO? aqcwT MMON 
2ITEN* 


The Woman is the Virgin and the evil 
Dragon is the impious king Herod 


The desert wherein she fled is the 
mount of Koskam, where she dwelt 
with her beloved Son 


This is the holy mount, God has de- 
lighted to dwell in, with his mother 
the Virgin 


And the blessed elder Joseph the car- 
penter and saint the pure chosen, 
Salome. 


God of glory who appeared to 
Abraham dwelt in our midst in the 
mount of Koskam 


Let us glorify our Saviour and his 
Mother the Virgin for He came and 
saved us 


Through 


Commentary 


I. The first stanza is an invitation for the pilgrims to come. 


2. The second stanza makes allusion to the homily of Theophilus.* 
3. The quotation of Rev. 12: 1-7 is also used in the Theotokia® of Thurs- 
day, part 9: 

a. “I saw a miracle that appeared in Heaven, a woman is clothed 
with the sun and the moon also was under her feet. Upon her head 
was a crown of twelve stars, she being with a child cried out in labour 
and in pain to give birth. This is Mary, the New heaven on earth, the 
sun of Righteous shines upon us from her. For the Sun that is cloth- 
ing her, is our Lord Jesus Christ, and the moon under her feet is John 


78 Ps. 67 (68): 15-16. 

7 Read TISEAAO 

9° Read MIZAMWE 

* Read CAAWMH 

See above. 

For the Theotokias cf. Youssef 1997, pp. 153-170; 2003, p 93-108; 2004, pp. 127-140. 
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the Baptist. For the crown of the twelve stars, upon her head, is the 
twelve apostles, who surround her, and honour her. Therefore all ye 
nations, let us glorify the Virgin, for she gave birth to God and her 
virginity remained sealed."** 
b. While Hippolytus of Rome, identified the Woman as the Church 
and the boy as Logos. 
4. The interpretation of the Dragon as Herod and the wilderness as the 
desert of Koskam is unique for this text. 
5. The name of Salome is known in many apocryphal gospels 6 as well in 
liturgical texts such as the Synaxarium. 
6. The comparison between the apparition of God to Abraham and the 
dwelling in Koskam is also a unique feature of this text. 


plo! a Lai, 


And also a Doxology Adam 


xepe NaA6c NIOT 
NATTOCTOAOC NHETAYPway) 
€2pey? NNIXWPA MITIKOCMOC 
xepe TTENIWT rrerpoc Tae 
NNIATIOCTOAOC ETA TTWHPI 
MOT Tare Teqxix epoq 
X€p€ ANAPIAC TICON 
MITETPOC TTIMA2B SEN 
enMoyT* namocToaoc 
X€p€ IAKWB TICYHPI 
NZABEAEOC PHETAGNAY 
eri oy MOT 2IXEN TITWOY 
xepe IWA MINAP ECOoyaB 
MHETAGMENPE epf esse 
TIITOYBO 

xepe BapeoAoecoc MHETA 
NEq*CAXI NEM NEYZIWIWY 
EOY Ma? MITIKOCMOC THPY 


** Psalmodia, pp. 219-221. 

55 Quasten 1956, pp. 241-242. 
Robinson 1896, p. 133. 

7 Read e2pen. 

88 Read OMHT 
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Hail to our fathers the Apostles who 
divided between them the countries of 
the World 

Hail to our father Peter the head of 
the Apostles, whom the Son of God 
stretched his hand upon him 

Hail to Andrew the brother of Peter 
the second among the Apostles. 


Hail to James son of Zabeddeus who 
saw the glory of God on the moun- 
tain.® 

Hail to John the holy chaste, who 
loved God because of the purity 


Hail to Bartholomew whom his 
speeches and his holy preaches fill the 
whole World 


99 Matthew 17: 1-9, Mark 9: 1-9, Luke 9: 28-35. 
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xepe DIAITTTTOC BHETAYXOC 
MITOC XE MATAMWN EOIWT 
OYO2 XAN EPON 

XEPE OWMAC TIIWNI 
MMAprapiTHC PHETAGXW 
NTEYXIX SEN CHIP MIIXC 
xepe Mereeoc 

TII€ YATTCAICTHC TTIANAMHI 
MMHI NT€ T€KKAHCIA 

X€p€ IAKWB TICYHPI 
NEAMEWC xepe CYMEWN 
TIKANANEOC 

X€pe CHAAEOC TIIPEGEPZEMI 
NCO®OC HETE NAqcBwoy” 
MO2 MITIKOCMOC* 

XEPE MEOTIAC TIXAIMA”™ 
MBEPI PHETE KAHPOC ECI 
E2PHI €exaq 

X€p€ TIENIWT MAPKOC 
MHETAGEPOYWINI 
NAAASANAPIA NEM TXWPa 
NXHMI 

XEPE AOYKAC TIICHINI MMHI 
OYO? TTIMA2T NEYATFEAICTHC 
XEPE TTENIWT TTAYAOC TSAE 
MMWOY THPOY $HeTAq«q«rI 
MIT NATTOCTOAOC 

NaI ETAYXWK €BOA EBOA 
NTMpPOHTIA NTA TENIWT 
AAYIA TIOYPO MITICA 

XE ATOYSPWOY wenaq 
21XEN TIKA2I THPQ* 


Hail to Philip who said to the Lord 
show us the Father and this is 
enough.?? 

Hail to Thomas the precious stone 


who put his hand in the rib of Christ?" 


Hail to Matthew the Evangelist, the 
true pearl of the Church 


Hail to James son of Alpheus, Hail to 
Simon of Cana 


Hail to Thaddeus the wise guide, 
which his teachings fill the World. 
Hail to Matthias the new shoot 
(grafted) which the lot fell upon 
him?* 

Hail to our father Mark, who enlight- 
ened Alexandria and the country of 


Egypt 


Hail to Luke the true physician and 
the third of the Evangelist. 

Hail to our father Paul, the last of all 
of them who became the thirteenth 
apostle 

They accomplished the prophecy 
which our father David the king of 
Israel: 

"their voice is gone out to the whole 
world.” 


Commentary 


It is amazing to find this doxology in the corpus of texts relating to the 
consecration of the Church of Koskam. It seems that either some stanza, 


9° John 14: 8. 

” John 20: 26-29. 

? Read NEGCBWOY! 
? Read TIKAHMA 

94 Acts 1:26. 

%5 Read NTE 

96 Ps. 17 (18): 3-4. 
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narrating how the Apostles came to Koskam to attend the consecration of 
the Church, are missing, or this doxology was misplaced in the manuscript. 


SpA] 


The Canon 


EPE TTTAIO NFEKKAHCIA NTE 
Teeoaokoc mapia aqcaxi 
€OBHTC SEN OyriappHcia 
ecodiaoc™” coóia?? 
NIOYPWOY THPOY NTE TIKA2I 
CEMOWI SEN TEOYWINI 
oyo? NIEBNOC SEN Tredıpı 
oy” mapia eMay MOT 


The honour of the church of the God- 
Bearer Mary, Theophilus spoke about 
it clearly and wisely 


All the kings of the earth walk in your 
light and the nations in your bright- 
ness O Mary the Mother of God 


Commentary 


The first stanza is the mixture between a stanza from the glorification 


and a stanza mentioned above 


The second stanza is taken from the second part of the Theotokia of 
Wednesday,” which is inspired from Is. 60:3, Rev. 21:24. 


Response of the Gospel of the Matins 


Sk bel > 


IHC MXC NEM TEQMAY Mapia 
AYI EXEN MTWOY NKOCKAM 


NTeeoaokoc 

Tenwoy! ne Sen 2anpaaia 
Tó6poMrqaA ukaeapoc* 
eMay erxc þpagı 
NNIATFEAOC 


AqepariaziN MMOq SEN ppan 


Jesus Christ and his mother Mary 
came down to the mount f Koskam, 
he consecrated it in the name of the 
God-Bearer 

We glorify you with hymns, o pure 
turtledove, the mother of Christ, the 
joy of the Angels 


? Add NXE 

8 Read SEN oycodıa 
99 Read w 

1° Psalmodia, p.187. 

or Read TENTWOY 
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Commentary 


I. The first stanza is in the manuscript from the collection of the Monas- 
tery of St Anthony (dated 1377AM = 1661AD) and a manuscript from the 
collection of the Monastery of Suriani (dated 1414 AM = 1698 AD).'* 

2. The second stanza is irrelevant to the feast. 

3. There is another response attested in a manuscript of the Church of 
the Angel Michael in Sabirbay (Near Tanta) (dated 1584 AM= 1868 AD). 


NEW rap € TTENZEATTIC SEN 
OY20X2€x w Tri3?p mapia 
[TEN]TTPOCTAT[HC] Na? PEN 
TECWHPI MXC 


For You are our Pope in the distress, o 
Virgin Mary, our suppliant in front of 
your Son, Christ 


Response for the Gospel of the Eucharist 


SEN TTIEZOOY MMA S NAEWP 
aqewoyTt NXE TENCWP NEM 
NEGMACHTHC SEN MTWOY 
NKOCKAM 

Oyo? ageparıazın Mrriepóer 
NEM TTIMENEPYWWOYWı!® 
Sen ppan ntopiac!™ eey 
NEM Mapia Frra°p 


In the sixth day of Hatur, our Saviour 
assembled with his disciples in the 
mount of Koskam 


And he consecrated the temple and al- 
tar in the name of the Holy Trinity 
and the Virgin Mary 


Commentary 


1. These two stanzas are adequate to the feast and are inspired by the 


homily of Theophilus. 


2. There are two other responses for the Gospel of the Vesper, which are 


irrelevant to the context. 


3. The first is attested in a manuscript from the collection of the Monas- 
tery of St Anthony (dated 1377AM = 1661AD) and a manuscript from the 
collection of the Monastery of Suriani (dated 1414 AM = 1698 AD).'° 
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Samuel al-Suriani 1984, p. 140. 
13 Read TIMANEPYWWOYWI 
4 Read NTTPIAc 

15 Samuel al-Suriani, 1984, p.141. 
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MOpHT NOYMANECWOY 
AqAMONI MIT€EQO2! NECWOY 
N2PHI SEN rreqxdóoiri eró6oci 
qNaewoyt N2IHB 


He feeds his flock like a shepherd and 
he shall gather the lambs with his el- 


evated arm.'96 


The second is attested in a manuscript of the Church of the Angel 
Michael in Sabirbay (Near Tanta) (dated 1584 AM = 1868 AD). 


xepe miepóei NTE oT xepe 
TIOPONOC MITXC xepe 
TCKYNH MMa2 BT Mapia 
F6PoMTII eonaccc 


Hail to the temple of God, Hail to 
the throne of Christ, Hail to the sec- 
ond tabernacle, Mary the beautiful 
dove. 


The Aspasmos 


go 


AYKWT NFEKKAHCIA ETSEN 
TITWOY NKOCKEM!” SEN 
ppan MMapıa Frra°p Eey 
AYKWT MITIMAPEPYWOYWI 
SEN OMHT MTIIEPpbEI ayxw 
NTXIX EOY NTE PHETOOCI 


They built the church in the mount 
of Koskam in the name of the holy 
Virgin 

They built the altar in the middle of 
the temple and they lay the holy 
Hand of the Most High 


Commentary 


1. The first stanza is attested in the manuscript of St Anthony and the 


manuscript of Suriani. 


2. The second one is not attested elsewhere. 


Conclusion 


The rite of the Feast of 6 Hatur, in the monastery of al-Moharraq, 
Koskam, combines the rite of the Lordly feasts and the rite of feasts of the 


Virgin. 


106 [s 40: rr. 
17 Read KOCKAM. 
18 Samuel al-Suriani 1984, p.141. 
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This is apparent from: 
a. The use of the last stanza of the Doxology with a special Alleluia. 
b. The use of the last stanza of the Lordly doxologies. 
c. The Psalm is used of the feast of the Virgin 


Despite the late date of this manuscript, and the many misspelling of the 
Coptic words, it reflects an important local rite that had never been pub- 
lished before. As the level of knowledge of the scribe is very poor, we may 
assume that he copied from another text written when Coptic was in use. It 
contains some Coptic extracts from the homily of Theophilus, which sur- 
vive in Ethiopic, Syriac and Arabic, our texts here are the unique witness of 
the Coptic version. 
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Fig. 1. 1 Ms Paris Copte 123 fol. 84r: “The title of the commemoration in Arabic". 
2 Ms Paris Copte 123 fol. 84v-85r: “Doxology Adam and Batos”. 
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Fig. 2. Ms Paris Copte 123 fol. 91v: “The response of the Gospel and Aspasmos”. 
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Abstract 


This study examines the discrepancy in the biblical texts account of Tiglath- 
pileser LIIS aid to Ahaz during the Syro-Ephraimite crisis in light of the Assyrian 
sources. II Kings 16:5-9 (and Isaiah 7) states that Tiglath-pileser helped Ahaz by 
repelling the attacks of the Syro-Ephraimite coalition, while II Chronicles 28:5- 
21 proclaims that Tiglath-pileser failed to help the Judean king. Previous studies 
have attempted to resolve the textual conflict by way of literary analysis or textual 
emendation. By undertaking an historical methodology of the biblical text and 
an examination of the Assyrian sources, the case is made that while the biblical 
accounts contradict each other in specific areas, there are key elements that are 
historically accurate in both accounts which are in complete accord with the 
Assyrian sources, and in turn clarify the biblical accounts." 


This article will examine the contexts of the passages in the Hebrew Bi- 
ble that relate to Tiglath-pileser IITs movements in Syria-Palestine and his 


* This article is dedicated to Dr Noel K. Weeks of the University of Sydney. Now at the 
close of his teaching career, this study aims to pursue an historical problem abiding by the 
two central instructions Dr Weeks gave to the apprentice historians in his lectures and semi- 
nars. The first is to look at what is written in the ancient text, not what the secondary litera- 
ture says about it. The second is a quote from the late Professor C. H. Gordon, who was one 
of Dr Weeks teachers at Brandeis: “Any fool can amend a text, but it takes a true scholar to it 
solve it as it stands". It is my great honour to humbly present this paper to my former 
teacher, who is for me the unsung hero of Ancient Near Fastern studies in Australia, in the 
hope of fulfilling the two criteria outlined for a young historian. 
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aid to Ahaz of Judah: namely, II Kings 16:5-9 and II Chronicles 28:5—21, 
and where appropriate the account in Isaiah 7:1-17 will also be considered. 
It will be suggested that what at first appears to be a discrepancy between 
the biblical books can rather be viewed, with the aid of the contemporary 
Assyrian sources, as reflection of the different emphases of the author of 
Kings and the Chronicler.' The thesis proposed in the discussion that fol- 
lows is in complete accord with the books of II Kings, II Chronicles as well 
as Tiglath-pileser III’s inscriptions. 

In the years 733-732,” Tiglath-pileser campaigned in Syria-Palestine in 
order to dismantle the Syro-Ephraimite alliance. The alliance consisted of 
Tyre, Damascus and the northern kingdom of Israel. These states were re- 
corded as tribute bearers to Tiglath-pileser HI in the years from 740-738. 
However, during the years that followed, these states formed an alliance 
against Judah, leading to a conflict that is reported in II Kings 16:5-9 and 
II Chronicles 28:5—21. There is some debate as to whether or not the reason 
for the Syro-Ephraimite coalition’s attack on Judah was an anti-Assyrian 
movement or a continuation of an existing territorial conflict in the Trans- 
Jordanian region.^ 

There are significant discrepancies in the two biblical accounts of the 
conflict. A number of scholars have attempted to harmonise the two ver- 
sions of the Syro-Ephraimite war by linguistic and textual criticism, or by 
identifying the difference between the ideological-theological aims and atti- 
tudes of the author of Kings and the Chronicler. At the heart of any inter- 
pretation is how we understand the relationship between Kings (and 
Samuel for that matter) and Chronicles. While we do not have the time or 
space to offer a detailed evaluation of the relationship between Samuel- 
Kings and Chronicles, it has been accepted here that the books of Chroni- 
cles were composed later than Samuel-Kings. This is not to say, as is often 
argued, that Samuel-Kings is a more reliable source than Chronicles. 
Rather, that the Chronicler produced a work that indicated that he had 
knowledge of Samuel-Kings and expanded on it to create a different em- 


* By ‘author of Kings and ‘Chronicler I do not contend that these works were necessarily 
the efforts of one particular individual. Rather, they are designations of convenience. 

> The dates are all BCE and follow those of Tadmor 1994. 

? Annal 13:10-12, in Tadmor 1994, pp. 68-69. 

^ For a discussion of alternate points of views, see Begrich 1927; Oded 1972, pp. 153-165; 
Otzen 1979, pp. 255-261; Bright 1981, p. 273; Irvine 1990; Naaman 1991, p. 92; and 
Blenkinsopp 2000, pp. 229-230 and Doubovsky 2006, p. 154. 

5 Klein 1992, esp. pp. 995-997, Gottwald 1987, pp. 514-517, and Kalimi 2005, pp. 1-2, are 
representative of this notion. For a differing opinion, see Auld 1999; Rainey 1997; Rezetko 
2003; and Person 2007. 
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phasis. This notion is a key element to the interpretations of this problem 
and the reason for taking this position will become clear in the discussed 
below. 


The two accounts of the Syro-Ephraimite war are as follows: 


II KINGS 16:5—9 


© Then king Rezin of Aram and King Pekah son of Remaliah of Israel ad- 
vanced on Jerusalem for battle. They besieged Ahaz, but could not overcome 
[him]. © At that time King Rezin of Aram recovered Elath for Aram; he 
drove out the Judahites from Elath, and the Edomite came to Elath and set- 
tled there, as is still the case. 


O Ahaz sent messengers to King Tiglath-pileser of Assyria to say, “I am your 
servant and your son; come and deliver me from the hands of the king of 
Aram and the king of Israel, who are attacking me." 9 Ahaz took the gold 
and silver that were on hand in the House of the LORD and in the treasuries 
of the royal palace and sent them as a gift to the king of Assyria. © The king 
of Assyria responded to his request; the king of Assyria marched against Da- 
mascus and captured it. He deported its inhabitants to Kir and put Rezin to 
death. 


II Chronicles 28:5—21 


© The LORD his god delivered him over to the king of Aram, who defeated 
him and took many of his men captive, and brought them to Damascus. He 
was also delivered over to the king of Israel, who inflicted a great defeat on 
him. © Pekah son of Ramaliah killed 120,000 in Judah-all brave men-in 
one day, because they had forsaken the LORD God of their fathers. ” Zichri, 
the champion of Ephraim, killed Maaseiah the king’s son, and Azrikam chief 
of the palace, and Elkanah, the second to the king. ® The Israelites captured 
200,000 of their kinsmen, woman, boys, and girls; they also took a large 
amount of booty from them and brought the booty to Samaria. 


© A prophet by the name of Oded was there, who went out to meet the 
army on its return to Samaria. He said to them, “Because of the fury of the 
LORD God of your fathers against Judah, he delivered them over to you, and 
you killed them in a rage that reached heaven. " Do you now intend to 
subjugate the men and women of Judah and Jerusalem to be your slaves? As 
it is, you have nothing but offenses against the LORD your God. ® Now 
then, listen to me, and send back the captives you have taken from your 
kinsmen, for the wrath of the LORD is upon you!” ©? Some of the chief men 
of the Ephraimites — Azariah son of Jehohenen, Berechiah son of 
Meshillemoth, Jehizkiah son of Shallum, and Amasa son of Hadlai — con- 
fronted those returning from the campaign “ and said to them, “Do not 
bring these captives here, for it would mean our offending the LORD, adding 
to our sins and our offenses; for our offense is grave enough, and there is 
already wrath upon Israel.” 6? So the soldiers released the captives and the 
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booty in the presence of the officers and all the congregation. “ Then the 
men named above proceeded to take the captives in hand, and with the 
booty they clothed all the naked among them — they clothed them and 
shod them and provided donkeys for all who were failing and brought them, 
to Jericho, the city of palms, back to their kinsmen. Then they returned to 
Samaria. 

69 At that time, King Ahaz sent to the king of Assyria for help. 7 Again the 
Edomites came and inflicted a defeat on Judah and took captives. 69 And 
the Philistines made forays against the cities of the Shephelah and the Negeb 
of Judah; they seized Beth-Shemesh and Aijalon and Gederoth, and Soco 
with its villages, and Timnah with its villages, and Gimzo with its villages; 
and they settled there. 6? Thus the LORD brought Judah low on account of 
King Ahaz of Judah,‘ for he threw off restraint in Judah and trespassed 
against the LORD. °° Tillegath-pilneser, king of Assyria, marched against 
him and gave him trouble, instead of supporting him. ^? For Ahaz plun- 
dered the House of the LORD and the house of the king and the officers, and 
made a gift to the king of Assyria-to no avail. 


The book of Isaiah also attests to the Syro-Ephraimite war, but due to its 
prophetic style, less ‘historical’ information is given. The most relevant sec- 
tion for this study is 7:172, though other scholars have also considered the 
rest of chapter seven and beyond.’ Isaiah 7:1—2 is as follows: 


(9 In the reign of Ahaz son of Uzziah, king of Judah, King Rezin of Aram 
and King Pekah son of Remaliah of Israel marched upon Jerusalem to attack 
it; but they were not able to attack it. ? Now, when it was reported to the 
House of David that Aram had allied itself with Ephraim, their hearts 
and the hearts of their people trembled as trees of the forest sway before a 
wind. 


This is followed by the story of the prophet Isaiah's warning and proph- 
ecy to Ahaz that he must not join the Syro-Ephraimite league, nor to call 
on Assyria for aid (7:3-8:23). For the most part Isaiah 7:1-2 agrees with the 
account given in II Kings 16:5. 


There are four striking discrepancies between the accounts in Kings and 
Chronicles. The first discrepancy concerns the enemy' forces attacking 
Judah. II Kings 16:5-9 places Ahaz’s plea for Assyrian support in the con- 
text of the Syro-Ephraimite crisis (as supported by Isaiah 7:1-2), while the 
Chronicler indicates that it was the attack of the Edomites and the 
Philistines from the south and east that led to Ahaz turning to Assyria for 
help. The Chroniclers account of the Syro-Ephraimite crisis occurs in 


$ The MT has “Israel”, but some mss. and ancient versions read ‘Judah’, see Berlin and 
Brettler 2004, p. 1807, n. a. 
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verses 5—I5 and is treated separately from the Edomite and Philistine con- 
flict. Further, the Edomite-Philistine conflict is absent from II Kings and 
Isaiah 7. The second is the conflicting statements in II Kings 16:5 and II 
Chronicles 28:5 regarding the success of the Syro-Ephraimite alliances inva- 
sion of Judah. The authors of Kings and Isaiah clearly state that the allies 
could not defeat Judah. However, the Chronicler gives an account of the 
numbers of Judean fatalities and the allies deportation of the Judean peo- 
ple. The third discrepancy is the result of Ahaz’s plea to Tiglath-pileser. II 
Kings 16:7-9 details Ahazs petition to Tiglath-pileser and how Tiglath- 
pileser responded by defeating the Syro-Ephraimite alliance. II Chronicles 
28:16, 20-21 states that, in the face of Ahaz’s payment, Tiglath-pileser did 
not help him, despite the statement in verse 20 that Tiglath-pileser met 
with Ahaz. The fourth discrepancy is the description of how the Syro- 
Ephraimite war concluded. II Kings states that Tiglath-pileser's military in- 
tervention in Damascus ended the war, while II Chronicles states that Israel 
and Damascus had inflicted defeats upon Judah and captured many 
Judeans. However, the prophet Oded's moral case put to the Israelite host 
later saved those Judean captives taken to Samaria (verses 5-15). 

The four discrepancies outlined above have led to a number of scholarly 
attempts to harmonise or deconstruct the text in order to explain the bibli- 
cal texts inconsistency. For example Ginsburg, Cogan and Tadmor, 
Bartlett, Lindsay, Rainey and Notley have dealt with some of the said dis- 
crepancies by treating them as textual corruptions. They argue that the 
statement in II Kings 16:5-6 is not a chronological sequence, thus the 
"Rezin" of verse 6 was a late textual addition influenced by the mention of 
this king in verse 5; and that the Masoretic use of ‘Aram’ (ann) is a corrup- 
tion of ‘Edom (o7x).° This thesis rests on the assumption that the scribe 
confused the daleth in Edom with the résh of Aram. This philological expla- 
nation is influenced by the emphasis upon the wars with Edomite and the 
Philistines mentioned in II Chronicles 28:16—21.? 

Other scholars have read the difference in the biblical accounts as a re- 
flection of the differing attitudes of the author of Kings and the Chronicler, 
rather than of the textual errors. They explain the difference between the 
biblical accounts by discussing the Chronicler’s religious and ideological in- 


7 Irvine (1990, pp. 113-131) who considers chapters 7-12 as relevant to the Syro- 
Ephraimite war gives an overview of the various passages that scholars have contended relate 
to the Syro-Ephraimite war. 

* Ginsberg 1950, p. 348; Cogan and Tadmor 1988, pp. 184-187; Tadmor and Cogan 1979, 
pp. 496—499; Bartlett 1989, p. 127; and Lindsay 1999, pp. 76-79. 

? Cogan and Tadmor 1988, pp. 186—187; Bartlett 1989, p. 127; Linday 1999, p. 59. 
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terests.'? That is, the difference between the texts is not necessarily histori- 
cal per se, but that the Chronicler is more critical, or more interested in ex- 
plicating the sinful aspects, of Ahazs reign. Thus, the additional informa- 
tion has been included in order to emphasise the severe nature of the divine 
actions against Ahaz. For Irvine the Chronicler’s contradictory statement 
regarding Tiglath-pileser’s aid was a narrative technique used to portray 
Yahweh's response to Ahaz’s sinful ways. The Chronicler adds the Edomite- 
Philistine conflict to the Syro-Ephraimite war in order to highlight the di- 
vine punishment for Ahazs idolatrous practices and in doing so the 
Chronicler is able to present the case that Tiglath-pileser did not aid Ahaz." 
Knoppers argues that the discrepancy in question was one of a number of 
revisions that the Chronicler made in order to portray those kings who de- 
spoiled the royal treasury for foreign tribute as weak and morally deficient.” 
In this case, the Chronicler revised the II Kings account so that Tiglath- 
pileser did not help Ahaz, but oppressed him. Ackroyd and Kalimi have ar- 
gued theses that the Chronicler’s condemnation of Ahaz and subsequent 
idealisation of ‘good’ Judean kings was to create a moral contrast for the 
reader.? Thus, the textual ‘revision’ or ‘antithesis’ concerning the Tiglath- 
pileser episode in II Chronicles was one of the Chronicler’s methods of 
communicating his message. 

None of the theories considered above have made an adequate use of the 
Assyrian sources. Tiglath-pileser’s annals 18, 23, 24 and summary inscrip- 
tions 4, 7, 9 and 13 recount his involvement in Syria-Palestine during the 
Syro-Ephraimite war. Annal 23 is the most complete inscription that relates 
to the Syro-Ephraimite war. It states that Rezin (Ra-hi-a-ni) was defeated 
and fled during a 45-day siege, 591 cities from Damascus' 16 districts were 
annexed, 800 people with their possessions and large numbers of cattle 
were taken as booty, and the military and court personnel were killed or de- 
ported.^ Annals 18 and 24 are very fragmentary and offer no extra informa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the beginning of the inscription is missing. Thus, no 
reason is given for invading Damascus and Israel. The extant text does not 
confirm the report in II Kings 16:9 that Rezin was executed after, or during, 


For example, Irvine 1990, pp. 90-95; Knoppers 1999, pp. 200-201; and Ackroyd 1991, 
pp. 116-120. 

= Irvine 1990, pp. 91-93. 

? Knoppers 1999, pp. 200-201. 

9 Ackroyd 1991, pp. 116-120; Kalimi 2005, pp. 332-334. 

^ The exception is Rainey and Notley 2006, who will be discussed below. 

5 Tadmor 1994, pp. 78-79. 

'6 Tadmor 1994, pp. 82-83. 
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this batde.7 However, according to Smith, Rawlinson discovered a frag- 
ment that reported the death of Rezin, but remained in Iraq and was subse- 
quently lost. Summary inscriptions 4, 9, and 13 indicate that Pekah was 
killed in the battle and was replaced by Hoshea in the course of this cam- 
paign.? Tyre appears to have lost its mainland territories and reduced to the 
island of Tyre, proper"? Finally, summary inscription 7 states that Tiglath- 
pileser received tribute from Ahaz ("/a-u-ha-zi *"'Ia-u-da-a-a). 

The Assyrian sources discussed above support the II Kings 16:5-9 ac- 
count that Tiglath-pileser took military action against the Syro-Ephraimite 
alliance and that the result of the conflict was the defeat of Damascus and 
that large portions of the northern kingdom and Tyre were annexed and 
turned into Assyrian provinces. However the Assyrian sources do not 
specify how Ahaz became an Assyrian vassal. There is no mention of his 
appeal to Tiglath-pileser and the only reference to any payment is his pres- 
ence in the tribute list of summary inscription 7. The Assyrian sources are 
also silent on the reason for going to war against Damascus and Israel. 
However, the Assyrian sources do shed light on the Edomite and Philistine 
conflicts related in II Chronicles 28:16—21. Summary inscription 8:22—23 re- 
ports that Tiglath-pileser's campaign in 734 to Gaza and the Brook of Egypt 
(Nahal MuSri) saw the defection of Siratti, the Mehunite from Judah to 
Assyria." Edom, Ammon, Moab, Ekron and the territory of the Arab tribes 
of Queen Samsi from Mt Saqurri were also recorded as Assyrian vassals for 
the first time since the reign of Adad-nirari III.” Thus, the picture pre- 
sented in the Assyrian inscriptions is of Judah being isolated from the re- 
gions that it had controlled during the reign of Uzziah.* It is proposed here 
that it is these changes in the political geography of the southern Levant 
that concerned the Chronicler. 

The biblical text presents an accurate picture of Assyrian imperialism un- 
der Tiglath-pileser. During the reign of Tiglath-pileser, Assyria exercised her 
control over the other nations of the Near East with a system of varying de- 
grees of domination, depending on the subordinate nation's obedience. If, 


7 The Hebrew reads: psa-nx min. ‘he put Rezin to death.’ 
Smith 1869, p. 14. 

? Tadmor 1994, pp. 138-139, 188-189, 202—203. Cf II Kings 15:30. 

2 Oded 1974, p. 47. 

= Tadmor 1994, pp. 178-179. II Chronicles 26:7 states that Judah subjugated the 
Mehunites. 

» Summary Inscriptions 4, 8, 9, and 13 in Tadmor 1994, pp. 138-143, 178-179, 188-189, 
202—203. See also Na'aman 1979, pp. 70, 74-80; Millard 1992, p. 36; and Rainey 2000, p. 
176. For the Calah Slab of Adad-nirari III see A.0.104.8 in Grayson 1996, pp. 212-213. 

5 See also Tadmor 1961, pp. 238-239. 
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at the outset, a city submitted to Assyria, the local ruler would retain their 
throne, accept the Assyrian king as their overlord, and become a vassal. An 
example of this situation is Sirratti, the Mehunite who submitted in 734.4 
If the local ruler fought or defied the Assyrian king once vassaldom was ac- 
cepted, they would be replaced by a puppet ruler and suffer the burden of 
heavier annual tribute and more restricting treaty or oath conditions. The 
replacement of Pekah with Hoshea is an example of this. Often acts of re- 
bellion would then draw the punishment of a territory being annexed and 
transformed into an Assyrian province. This meant a total loss of au- 
tonomy, as Assyrian governors replaced the local leaders, a high chance of 
deportation occurring and loss of control over the local economy. An exam- 
ple of this is the provincialisation of Damascus after the Syro-Ephraimite 
wat. 

There was also a geographic pattern to Tiglath-pilesers system. The areas 
adjacent to the Assyrian heartland became provinces: Ulluba, Unqi, Na'iri 
and North Syria, Damascus and most of Israel. South of these areas re- 
mained vassals, or puppet states: Judah, Ekron, Moab, Edom, Ammon, 
Gaza and the Brook of Egypt? and in the north, the areas north of Ulluba 
and the upper Euphrates. This pattern has been read as a deliberate 
Assyrian policy to create a buffer zone between Assyrias provinces and 
Urartu in the north? and Egypt in the south." Within the buffer zones, 
Assyria conducted a ‘network’ style of expansion in regions were political 
control had not yet been exerted.”® This was a method of expansion with- 
out changing local borders, but by securing Assyrian forts or commercial 
centres in regions that were still politically independent. In the case of 
Tiglath-pilesers movements in the west, the campaign of 734 (just prior to 
the Assyrian intervention in the Syro-Ephraimite war) that saw the estab- 
lishment of an Assyrian emporium (bit kari) in Gaza and of a garrison? at 
the brook of Egypt. Thus, the Chronicler’s report that Tiglath-pileser did 
not militarily intervene in the Trans-Jordanian region corresponds with our 
picture of Tiglath-pileser’s imperial policy in Palestine. 


^^ Summary Inscription 8, in Tadmor 1994, pp. 176 -177. 

5 ND 2765 states that these regions sent tribute to Calah, while ND 2773 indicates that 
Moab was under Assyrian control, see Saggs 1955, pp. 131-135, 152-153. 

?$ Parker 2001, pp. 251-252. 

7 Otzen 1979, pp. 255-257 

28 Liverani 1988. 

2 Liverani 1988, p. 90. 

3 The Akkadian is at# — ‘doorkeeper’ or ‘gatekeeper’, CAD: 1/2 (A), p. 517. 

3 Summary inscriptions 4, 8, 9 and 13 in Tadmor 1994, pp. 138-141, 176-179, 188-189, 
202—203. 
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While the above outline of the Assyrian sources support both the author of 
Kings and the Chronicler's account of the political strife Judah faced from its 
neighbours, what are we to make of the contradictory statements regarding 
Tiglath-pileser’s aid to Ahaz? The complete contradiction is striking and poses 
problems for an interpretation of the Assyrian involvement in Judah during 
this period. Nevertheless, if one changes their methodological approach to the 
biblical text and moves away from the theological-ideological analysis of the 
texts and focuses on the historical information provided by each of the bibli- 
cal passages, then a possible explanation of the discrepancy is attainable. 
Rainey and Notley’s study, despite attempting to emend the Kings account,” 
is rare in its attempt to find an historical solution to the question at hand. 
They suggest that the two biblical accounts refer to different Assyrian cam- 
paigns. The negative account in Chronicles refers to Tiglath-pilesers cam- 
paign in 734, while the more positive refers to the Syrian campaign of 732.? 
This interpretation provides an historical context for the different biblical ac- 
count which is in accord with the Eponym Chronicle and the Assyrian in- 
scriptions.}+ It does not, however, provide a direct answer as to how such an 
apparent discrepancy in the biblical accounts is to be understood. 

Returning to the way we understand the relationship of Kings and 
Chronicles. There is the argument that the Chronicler, when composing his 
work, had the books of Samuel and Kings in mind and proceeded to ex- 
pand on certain events and personalities.? Weeks uses the reign of Asa as an 
example and notes that while I Kings 15:9-24 is a positive account of the 
reign, II Chronicles 14-16 offers a mixed view. II Chronicles 16:7-10 is criti- 
cal of the alliance with Syria, and in 16:12 there is the criticism of Asa’s em- 
ployment of physicians to cure his illness rather than place his faith in 
Yahweh. On the basis of such discrepancies, Weeks argues that the 
Chronicler arranged his material assuming that the reader had knowledge 
of Kings and thus was at liberty to present more material on a particular 
event. Thus, what first appear to be contradictions within the biblical text 
can in fact be read as the Chronicler’s supplementary information.?” Rainey 
has argued that much of the extra information found in Chronicles comes 


# Rainey and Notley 2006, p. 228. 

5 Rainey and Notley 2006, pp. 229-232. 

34 See the table in Tadmor 1994, pp. 234-235. 

35 Weeks 2005. It is my understanding that Weeks will offer a much more detailed discus- 
sion of the thesis in his forthcoming work on source criticism, “Authors and Sources”. The 
argument does appear in a work of a more general nature, Weeks 1988, pp. 56-62, and thus I 
will make reference to the published version of the argument. 

36 Weeks 1988, p. 57. 

37 Weeks 1988, pp. 57-62. 
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from the “Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and Israel.’* In the case of Ahaz 
and the Syro-Ephraimite war, Rainey argues that the extra information 
such as the Edomite and Philistine attack, was drawn from the ‘Chronicles 
of the Kings of Judah.’? If one follows this view of Chronicles as a work 
composed to relate the history of Judah with additional information to an 
audience post-Samuel-Kings, then one can view the Chronicler's statement 
that Tiglath-pileser did not help Judah is as historically significant as it is 
religiously or ideologically. 

It is proposed here that the dichotomy in the biblical text’s accounts of 
the aid of Tiglath-pileser is historically specific. That is, that the author of 
Kings was concerned with only Syria in his work on Ahazs foreign rela- 
tions, while the Chronicler sought to present a fuller picture of the foreign 
situation and related both Syro-Ephraimite attack and that of the Edomites 
and Philistines.*° The chapters and verses preceding the biblical accounts of 
the Syro-Ephraimite crisis further illustrate this point. II Kings 15—16 deals 
exclusively with the problems the Judean kingdom had with Syria, while in 
II Chronicles 26-28 attention is paid to Judah’s eastern and southern neigh- 
bours. Hence in II Kings 15:1-7 we learn nothing of the details of Azariah’s/ 
Uzziah's reign and the following verses of chapter 15 are concerned with the 
internal instability of the northern kingdom, its reduction at the hands of 
Tiglath-pileser III, Menahem’s submission to Assyria, and the beginning of 
the Syro-Ephraimite alliance. In chapter 16 we learn of Ahazs struggle 
against the Syro-Ephraimite alliance, his request for Tiglath-pileser’s aid, 
and Ahaz's subsequent building of the Damascean styled altar and his idola- 
trous worship.* Yet, in II Chronicles 26-28 we are offered significantly dif- 
ferent information. Chapter 26 gives a detailed account of Uzziah's military 
action against the Philistines, the Arabs, and the Mehunites (Akkadian: 
kur Yu-"u-na-a-a); and the submission of the Ammonites. Chapter 27 simi- 
larly describes Jotham's defeat of the Ammonites, which is absent from II 
Kings 15:32-38. The above comparisons of II Kings and II Chronicles high- 
light the difference in historical emphases between the authors of Kings and 
Chronicles. The author of Kings is more interested in the fall of the north- 
ern kingdom and the activity of Syria, while the Chronicler offers addi- 
tional information on the activity of Judah and her neighbours. 


5 Rainey 1997, pp. 30-72. 

? Rainey 1997, pp. 65-66. 

# Myers (1965, p. 163) very briefly raised this idea, but did not discuss it in any detail. 

^ On the nature of Ahaz’s altar, see McKay 1973, pp. 6-9; Cogan 1974, pp. 73-77; and 
Cogan 1993. 

+ For a more detailed discussion of the Judeo-Edomite relations prior to Ahaz’s reign, see 
Bartlett 1989, pp. 122-127; and Lindsay 1999, pp. 49-54. 
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We can now offer a reading of the problematic biblical accounts that ex- 
plains the discrepancy without amending the text. Both II Kings and II 
Chronicles can be viewed as historically accurate, and each in its way ac- 
cords to the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III. We can now say that during 
his reign, Ahaz felt considerable pressure from the attacks in the north by 
the Syro-Ephraimite coalition and from the south and the east by the 
Edomites and Philistines. This led to Ahaz calling on Assyria for help. 
Tiglath-pileser III responded by crushing the Syro-Ephraimite crisis and by 
establishing the trans-Jordanian vassals. The account of Ahazs reign given 
by the author of Kings discussed only the Syrian problem, and conse- 
quently viewed Tiglath-pileser’s aid as a significant force in Ahaz's defense 
of Judah. The Chronicler, however, in focusing on Judah's southern neigh- 
bours, viewed Tiglath-pilesers movements in Syria-Palestine as unsatisfac- 
tory, perhaps even irrelevant to the problems Judah faced from its southern 
and eastern neighbours, and thus the ‘aid’ did not return the Edomites and 
Philistines to Judean control, but turned them into Assyrian vassals. 
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Abstract 


Modern scholarship has tended to focus on the concepts of ideology and propa- 
ganda in Assyrian palace reliefs. This paper wrestles with the presence of artistic 
conventions and their level of stability throughout the Neo-Assyrian period. My 
aim is to draw attention to specific examples of accepted principles that were fol- 
lowed in the reliefs of Ashurnasirpal II and measure their stability throughout 
the centuries, with particular emphasis on reliefs of Tiglath-Pileser III. To do so, 
I have selected a relief from the Central Palace of Tiglath-Pileser IL, which illus- 
trates an Assyrian officer preparing to shoot an arrow in a leftward direction. It 
is concluded that the violation of illusionistic perspective in this relief can be 
explained by accepting the presence of Assyrian artistic conventions. 


Introduction 


The aim of this article is to highlight Assyrian artistic principles and the 
methods of artists used to provide clear representations of archers for the 
viewer. Firstly, I will briefly outline the scope of modern scholarship relat- 
ing to Assyrian artwork. Following this I will note the peculiarities that 
emerge in the palace of Tiglath-Pileser III with the depiction of archers.’ 


' The reference to ‘peculiarities’ in this paper is used to denote the specific elements of the 
relief that are not illusionistically real but irregular representations to the author. 
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I attempt to identify these peculiarities as strict conventions that were 
developed and sometimes revolutionised by artists during a particular king’s 
reign. For this task I have selected BM 118903 from the Central Palace of 
Tiglath-Pileser III at Nimrud (Fig. 1). I have used this relief because it 
seems to be a standardised representation of an archer of the period prepar- 
ing to shoot an arrow in a leftward direction. 


Background to Studies of Assyrian Art 


A great deal of modern scholarship has focused on the political patron- 
age and state ideology of the Neo-Assyrian bas-reliefs? In recent years 
Bahrani has extended these interpretations to incorporate historiographic 
issues and a concept of mimesis.* Studies by Yadin and Madhloom, to 
name only two, have endeavoured to illustrate the variety of machines and 
weapons of war and their developments throughout the Neo-Assyrian 
period.’ These topics are invaluable to the study of Assyrian art, however 
this article will focus on the artistic conventions that were adopted by the 
Assyrian artists during the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III. 


The Left Facing Archer 


Figure 1 is a bas-relief of an Assyrian archer and a shield-bearer from the 
Central Palace of Tiglath-Pileser III. We can assume from the relief that the 
Assyrian archer is right handed and that we are therefore looking at his 
back. This assumption is based on the hand positions of the archer in this 
relief. The front hand can be none other than his left hand based on the 
presence of his knuckles; if it were his right hand we would see his fingers. 
Similarly, the rear hand must be the right hand as we are shown the inside 


> Other examples of the same stance of an archer facing a leftward direction include Plates 
IO, 12, 34, 52, 55, 73 and 76 in Barnett and Falkner 1962. 

3 This thesis was first presented in Olmstead 1918, pp. 209—263. This concept was fol- 
lowed by a conglomeration of other scholars. The most recent influential scholarship on state 
ideology in Assyrian art include, but are certainly not limited to Reade 1979; Winter 1981, 
1983, 1997; Marcus 1995; Russell 1998; Porter 2000; Lumsden 2004. 

* Bahrani 2003. For discussion of the aims of the study and a definition of mimesis see 
pp. 1-8. 

5 Yadin 1963; Madhloom 1970. 

* Note that Falkner has suggested that it is the Assyrian archer’s left hand that draws the 
bow, which would lead to the conclusion that he was a left handed archer; see Barnett and 
Falkner 1962, p. 33. However, the critical eye will notice that the rear hand can be none other 


than his right hand. 
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of the archer's fingers and palm. Therefore, it would seem that this image 
depicts a right handed archer. My own experience with archery allows me 
to comment on the stance of a right handed bowman. The archer's left 
hand or bow arm is used to steady the bow, while the right hand or shaft 
arm draws the bow. According to Smith, this is the case because a right 
handed person will use his/her right hand for delicate or manipulative 
movements such as drawing a bow; while the left hand is used for more 
passive activities like holding the bow steady.” The left foot should be 
placed at the front so as to not disturb the anchor-point and to allow the 
bowstring to be drawn fluently to its full extent.’ If the right leg was placed 
forward the human body would restrict the drawback action and inhibit 
the anchor-point.? However, the critical eye will notice that the Assyrian 
archer in Figure 1 is represented in an anomalous stance to illusionistic per- 
spective. The five issues that will be addressed in this paper include: 


1. The appearance of the Assyrian archer's beard, right hand and spare 
arrows on what appears to be his back; 

2. The portion of the arrow shaft being drawn in the bow is hidden 
behind the archer’s beard and yet, the back of the arrow is depicted 
when it should be at the archer's front and covered by his body; 

3. The position in which the quiver is being worn; 

4. The feet positioning of the archer is opposite to what we would 
expect, that is, his right leg is forward instead of the left; 

5. The bowstring appears to be drawn behind the head of the archer 
with the top half being drawn at the upper-side of the archer's body, 
while the bottom half is drawn at the underside of the archer. Hence, 
when the bowstring is released it seems that the Assyrian archer will 
be decapitated.'° 


The first three issues can be dealt with together as they can be explained 
by an Assyrian artistic convention. Imagine that the Assyrian artists had 
illustrated what they could actually see and how different it would look 


compared to the relief's true form. We would be able to identify the Assyr- 
ian archer’s left hand out in front, his beard would be hidden behind his 


7 Smith 1978, pp. 51-52. 

* An anchor-point is described in Heath 1978, p. 204 as “a fixed point to which the archer 
brings his shaft arm to full draw". If the anchor-point is disturbed, the drawback will not be 
as great and will therefore affect a decrease in the force that the arrow will be projected at. 

? This would be the case as the archer would be drawing the bowstring towards his body 
which would prevent the bow being drawn to its complete capacity. 

12 This was identified by Collon 2004, p. 467. 
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left shoulder and the arrows in the quiver, which should be worn on his 
back, would cover his right hand that is drawing the bow. To prevent an 
inhibited perspective of the archers for viewers, the Assyrian artists adopted 
a convention that would show the front of a left facing archer, or indeed 
any representation of a figure, instead of the back as would be expected in 
this representation. 

This is supported by the fact the quiver is shown behind the archer's body, 
and ultimately on his back. Similarly, the archer’s beard, a sign of virility, and 
the spare arrows being held are reconciled if we are looking at the front of 
the figure. Also the archer’s drawing arm is illustrated in a position that is 
reverse to the true visual perception. That is, if we were looking at the 
archer’s back, the drawing hand or right arm should have been represented 
with the bicep muscle protruding over the forearm. Instead, the artists have 
represented the right arm from a frontal position with the forearm tensed 
and covering the bicep. The final result is a combined front-and-back view 
that is very common in Neo-Assyrian palace reliefs. It should be noted that 
this convention was not confined to the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III but had 
its origins in the reliefs of Ashurnasirpal II (BM 124534) and continued to 
exist even in the palace reliefs of Ashurbanipal (BM 124867)." 

Similarly the representations of the archer’s feet in an opposite position 
to that which is adopted by a right handed bowman needs to be reconciled. 
As already discussed, a right handed archer should have his left leg forward 
to permit a long and unrestricted drawing of the bowstring. Instead, in 
Figure 1 the archer is represented with his right leg forward. As discussed 
above, this is not a practical manoeuvre as it would inhibit the archer's 
anchor-point and thus, adversely affect the power that the arrow could be 
projected at. Moreover, the position would be completely unnatural and 
uncomfortable and would, ultimately, inhibit the accuracy of the projec- 
tile.” This violation of illusionistic perspective must be explained by the 
presence of an artistic convention. 

Figure 2, also from the palace of Tiglath-Pileser II, illustrates the king 
receiving one of his helmeted and armed officers. I draw attention to the 
feet placement of the five upright figures in the relief. Notice that the king 


= [n the latter case, Ashurbanipal’s decoration and necklace are of the style we would 
expect on his front; however it his back that is shown to us. This may have been a strategy 
aimed at preventing any misconception of the importance and status of the king, while allow- 
ing the artwork to be more decorative and complex. 

? See Heath 1978, pp. 123-133. 

5 This relief has been used as it illustrates my argument most clearly, although a multi- 
tude of other reliefs could have been used to the same effect. 
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and his attendant behind him both have their left legs forward and their 
right legs back. Alternatively, the three men facing the king have their right 
legs forward and their left legs back. While the opposite figures have a dif- 
ferent foot at the front, there is a pattern emerging in this representation. 
The front leg always shows the inner side of the foot from the big toe to the 
heel, while the back foot will illustrate the perspective of the outer part of 
the foot showing the toe size progression from the largest toe to the small- 
est. I maintain that this is an extension of the frontal convention already 
discussed. That is, to depict the front of the king and his attendant the left 
leg must naturally be forward. If the right leg was forward the viewer would 
observe the kings back. Similarly the officials facing the king have their 
right legs forward so that their fronts are illustrated in the relief. Therefore, 
the reason for the peculiar arrangement of Assyrian archer's feet in Figure 1 
can be explained by an artistic convention that standardised the feet posi- 
tion of figures in bas-reliefs. This principle can be traced back to the wall 
reliefs of Ashurnasirpal II. It has been proposed that this convention may 
infer an auspiciousness of the right side. 

Finally the obscure depiction of the drawn bowstring in Figure 1 must be 
clarified. It is significant to note that no other Assyrian kings’ palace reliefs 
testify to this type of artistic representation. It is true that an Assyrian king 
or soldier discharging an arrow in a rightward direct had been depicted with 
the bottom half of the bowstring crossing the body while the top half disap- 
peared behind the head of the subject since the palace reliefs of Ashurnasir- 
pal II. This was based on a notion that objects could not cross the face of 
any individual in Neo-Assyrian palace reliefs, which was strictly enforced 
until the reign of Sargon 11.5 However, when an archer was shooting in a 
leftward direction in the reliefs of Ashurnasirpal, the artists had no need for 
such a convention because the majority of the bowstring could simply be 
covered by the archer (BM 124534). However, the artists during the reign of 
Tiglath-Pileser HI must have felt that it was necessary a development, or else 
they were free to express their artistic licence. At first glance I wondered 


^ See Winter 1995, p. 2578. 

5 Prior to the reign of Sargon II, the Assyrian palace reliefs testify to a convention that 
avoided representations of the bowstring cutting across the head of a figure. This was the case 
for the king, Assyrian soldiers and the enemy alike. However, during the reign of Sargon, the 
Assyrian artists began to depict bowstrings crossing the heads of Assyrian soldiers and those 
of the enemy. For evidence see Albenda 1986, Pls. 124 and 136 for Assyrian cases and Pl. 138 
for that of the enemy. This continued during the reign of Sennacherib, see Barnett, Bleibtreu 
and Turner, 1998, Pls. 71, 72, 87, 88, 89, 94, 95, 163, 165, 167, 169, 182, 203, 270, 324 and 350. 
Under Ashurbanipal it also became permissible for the Assyrian king to be represented with 
a bowstring crossing his crown and head, see BM 124876 and 124886. 
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whether this could illustrate a new technique for discharging arrows. Let us 
forget for a moment our preconceptions of how bows should have been used 
based on the principles of the English longbow and modern archery skills.“ 

Let us suppose that, instead of using the bow in a completely vertical 
manner, the Assyrians, under the leadership of Tiglath-Pileser, experi- 
mented with a slightly horizontal positioning of the bow. Such a position 
would explain the representation of part of the bowstring behind the Assyr- 
ian archer and the bottom half on the opposite side of the archer. However, 
the advantages of such a position are not certain in my mind. This position 
may have permitted a greater number of arrows to be discharged at a given 
time or could have improved accuracy based on the Assyrian bow type. Per- 
haps the advantages lay in siege warfare and this style allowed an archer to 
remain lower behind his protective shield than a completely vertical posi- 
tion would permit. However, this new technique should most likely be 
explained as an artistic convention rather than a military innovation with- 
out further evidence. Tiglath-Pileser’s artists were probably experimenting 
with a new style of bowstring representation. Ashurbanipal’s hunting reliefs 
demonstrate that his artists also experimented by illustrating the bowstring 
drawn exaggeratedly beyond the head on the archer. I would conclude that 
this is evidence of artistic licence and demonstrates that Assyrian art was far 
from static and standardised. 


Conclusion 


The focus was placed on Figure 1 as it represents a standard representa- 
tion of an archer facing in a leftward direction. Perhaps my conclusions 
concerning the peculiarities of this image have revealed some Assyrian artis- 
tic conventions. Firstly, I have explained that the appearance of the archer's 
beard, right hand and spare arrows on his back, the arrow disappearing 
behind the beard of the figure and the position of the quiver can be 
explained by accepting that it is a combined front-and-back representation. 
A frontal representation of the archer’s chest is further supported by the feet 
placement of the figure. Finally, the unique style of representing the bow- 
string of a left facing archer has been explained as either an artistic conven- 
tion. Certainly, it is evident that Assyrian palace reliefs had strict conven- 
tions that were complimented with new ideas, some of which were 
successful and others that survived for a very limited period. 


‘6 These principles dictate that the bow must remain completely vertical, see Heath 1978, 
p. 128. 
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Abstract 


This paper explains the effects of archaeology as a nationalistic practice that pro- 
vides a cogent perspective on the holistic demands of modern historical thought. 
Archaeology constitutes the national concept of being itself. The absolute national 
knowledge conceptualised by geography needs continuity, thus archaeology is con- 
structed as a practice of the appropriation of the other. In this context, this paper 
aims to identify the problematic interpretation of archaeological materials in 
Greek and Turkish societies. The nationalistic approaches of both societies pro- 
duce an archaeological discourse into debates around the relations of history to 


geography, of politics to knowledge." 


Introduction 


The integrity of historical geography from past to present determines 
cultural traditions that explain a nation’s historical trajectory, its common 
ancestry and its homeland. This integrity produces a nationalistic para- 
digm of identity, which is based on the political ideologies concerned with 
‘the same’ and ‘the other’ with regard to the modern borderlands, the lit- 


* For constructive help along the way I would like to thank Halil İnalcık, Antonio Sag- 
ona, François Guesnet, Burcu Erciyas, Eugenia Kermeli, Suna Güven, and Stephanie Korner. 
I would also like to express my thanks to the anonymous reviewer for some very helpful ideas. 
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eral borderlands of national boundaries as well as to the metaphorical bor- 
derlands of national conceptualisation of geography. In these literal and 
metaphorical borderlands, archaeology has cogently served to illustrate the 
imagined legacy of a nation through its putative past. Kohl and Fawcett 
have noted: “there is an almost unavoidable or natural relationship 
between archaeology and nationalism.” The manipulation of archaeology 
and the loss of its innocence generate symbolic resources and values in 
pursuit of the public goals of a nation. According to Trigger, “the primary 
function of nationalistic archaeology, like nationalistic history of which it 
normally is regarded as an extension, is to bolster the pride and morale of 
nations or ethnic groups.”? ‘Archaeology as a nationalistic phenomenon 
has meant the loss of its ‘political innocence’ in the post-processual archae- 
ology,? just as processual archaeology is equated with the loss of innocence 
during the 1960s.* 

There are many examples of how nation-states have used archaeology for 
their purposes of building national ideologies and legitimising of their 
political authorities in the modern world.’ The following discussion con- 
cerns the relation between the politics of archaeology in Greece, Cyprus 
and Turkey, and their national identities as their respective self-definitions 
in this modern period. These national identities, it is argued, are products 
of a conflict between these neighbouring states. 

Both Greek and Turkish societies built an ideology developed by the 
dialectic of ‘the same’ and ‘the other’. Their historical narratives were con- 
structed within specific socio-cultural contexts that were generated by the 
West. Both were identified as Eastern subjects, but as ‘European’ also, and 
in the problematic realm of western consciousness they were defined as dif- 
ferent cultural areas in the western historiography. On the other hand, with 
the Enlightenment, ancient Greeks and Romans were identified as the fore- 
fathers of the enlightened West against “a parvenue and provincial Western 
Society’s history" of the Middle Ages. The edited 'H'istory of the West, 
based on the ancient Greeks, deeply influenced modern Greeks, especially 
the Greek intelligentsia that was in close contact with the West.” Likewise, 
the Turkish intelligentsia of the middle of the nineteenth century began to 


* Kohl and Fawcett 1995, p. 3. 

> Trigger 1984, p. 360. 

? Kristiansen 1992, p. 3. 

* Clarke 1973. 

* Abdi 2001; Arnold 1990; Brown 1994; Dietler 1994; Fowler 1987; Friedman 1992; 
Meskell 1998. 

é Toynbee 1961, p. 410. 

7 Augustinos 1977; Blinkhorn and Veremis 1990. 
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adopt western ideas and concepts in the hope that the Ottoman Empire 
would regain economic and political power. This significant shift to west- 
ern ideals also resulted in a new historiography created by Turkish elites and 
based on the legacy of the ancient past. 


In the Beginning of White Mythologies: What's in a Name? 


The 'imagined societies? of the Greeks and the Turks were predicated 
upon the view of national superiority, as explained through historical geog- 
raphy and the ancient history of their so-called ancestors, constructs which 
their respective intelligentsias carefully crafted. These elites, products of the 
Enlightenment and Romanticism, proposed a new knowledge structured 
around notions of Nationalism and Modernism. Their nationalistic argu- 
ments are clearly delineated in the debate surrounding the modern name of 
both nations, which sets out their respective culture-historical paradigms. 

The debate over of the name of the modern Greek nation created tension 
between the Greek Orthodox Church, and its framework of Christianity 
and Byzantine legacy, and the Romantic and the European intelligentsia 
that felt closer to the idea of Hellenism. As Herzfeld has pointed out, this 
discursive distinction between two interpretations indicates a war between 
their pivotal self-designations determined by an outward-directed confor- 
mity of western minds’ expectations about what Modern Greece was to be, 
and an inward-looking, self-critical collective appraisaP. According to 
Speros Vryonis, in the Byzantine Empire, “the term Hellene was more 
widespread than formerly asserted and that the lines between Hellene and 
Rhomaios had become blurred.” Symeon of Thessaloniki and Sphrantzes 
used the term Roman to identify the Byzantine world. Kritoboulos pre- 
ferred the term Roman to interpret many Byzantine concepts like people, 
emperors, officials, empire, armed forces, and nations, whereas he excep- 
tionally used the term Hellene for Byzantine lands, cities and Greek lan- 
guage. In the same context, Dukas employed the term Roman for Byzan- 
tine institutional interpretations, and the term Hellene for the ancient 
Greek, pagan education and geographical regions. He also described con- 
temporary Byzantines as "the dregs of the nation of the Hellenes” in ethnic 
designation in opposition to Roman Latins. Ioannes Chortasmenos referred 
to the term Hellene as pagans in his theological tract. However, he also 


* Anderson 1991. 
? Herzfeld 1982, 1989. 
© Vrynois 1991, p. 9. 
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used the term Hellene to identify Greek language and Byzantine mentality 
and virtues in his letters.” 

In the Religious Encyclopedia prepared by the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and published in 1964, Hellene was synonymous with the ‘idolater.’ 
Accordingly, the political term used by the church was Romaioi in the ref- 
erence to the Byzantine period. On the other hand, when referring to lin- 
eage and culture, the church favours the term Graikoi.” Although the 
Greek Orthodox Church preferred the Roman and Greek names for self- 
identification it did not accept being associated with the “ancient” because 
ancient refers to Hellene which, in turn, means idolater. This recalls Tri- 
antaphyllides, a famous Greek linguist, who said “the term Hellene was 
used for lowness (pammiaros) by the Christian writers.” Therefore, the 
Greek Orthodox Church set itself against archaiolatreia meaning the act of 
idiolising the ancient world. 

Ottoman rule in Greece played an important role in the shaping of an 
ideological framework by the modern Greek intelligentsia defining itself as 
western and modernist. According to Stavrianos, the cultural cleavage 
among the Balkan peoples who were aligned with the Orthodox Church 
and Western Europeans deepened with the split of the Christian church in 
the eleventh century and later the Turkish conquests in the Balkan Penin- 
sula.^ On the other hand, “during the almost five centuries of Turkish rule 
the Balkan peoples had no history. Time stood still for them. Consequently 
when they won their independence in the nineteenth century their point of 
reference was to the pre-Turkish period — to the medieval ages or 
beyond."5 As a result of this cultural intrusion, secular Greeks looked back 
with pride to the Classical age and the conservatives to the great Byzantine 
Empire. Both agreed, however, that the Turks must be erased in the con- 
struction of their historical narrative. Accordingly, the historical narrative of 
modern Greeks was showcased in the Classical Period and its collaterality 
with Modern Europe.’ Modern Greeks were imbued by the idealisation of 
the ancient Greeks during the Enlightenment. According to the Modernist 
and Romantic Greek intelligentsia, the Byzantine and Ottoman eras were 
the eras of foreign occupations for the Greek nation." It is within this con- 


IL 


Vrynois 1991, pp. 7-8. 

Threskeutike 1964, pp. 121-122. 

3 Triantaphyllides 1938, p. 27. 

^ Stavrianos 1965, p. 12. 

5 Stavrianos 1965, p. 13. 

© Friedman 1992, p. 840. 

7 Hamilakis and Yalouri 1996, pp. 121-122. 
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text that the modern Greek intelligentsia began to discuss the name of the 
nation — what should it be, Graikoi, Romaioi or Hellen? Koreas and Boul- 
gares? defined the nation as Grekos because the Westerns called them 
Greeks, whereas, Regas? suggested Hellen and Rhomaios. Finally, the term 
Hellene was accepted as the most appropriate name of the modern Greek 
nation because the name was a constant reminder of the glorious empire of 
Alexander the Great. Thus, the designation ‘Hellene revamped the past 
and, at the same time, removed the Romans and the Turks, and justified 
the new national and modernist paradigm. 

The Turkish intelligentsia who were in close contact with the West and 
western ideas in the nineteenth century first called the modern Turkish 
nation ‘Turk. Before this identification, from the Seljuks to the Ottomans, 
the word Turk was used with the adjective Etrak-i bi idrak (unintelligent) 
by the élites in the Ottoman world, and also signified nomadic, ignorant 
and uncivilised. The Crusaders first identified Anatolians, who spoke Turk- 
ish, as Turks. However, Turchia or Turkia, as a name for Anatolia, was used 
firstly in Ansbert Diary.” Before the Crusaders, Turkia was synonymous 
with the Hungarian Kingdom in the Holy Crown given to Istvdn (Stephen, 
who was declared a saint in 1083), the first Christian king of Hungary in the 
year 1000 A.D. by Pope Sylvester II. On the lower part of the crown, one 
of the enamel plates indicates the bust of a king with the legend in Greek, 
‘Géza, Loyal King of Turkia.” 

Turk as the name of the nation was first suggested during the Ottoman 
Empire in 1874.” The transformation of the word Turk from a negative to 
a positive meaning in the Ottoman mind needed an ancient history to sup- 
port historical geography that the modern Turks wanted to create. In this 
context, Mustafa Celalettin Pasha, who migrated from Poland to Turkey, 
delineated the parameters of the national and the modernist paradigm both 
historiographically and socially. He argued in his book Les Tures: anciens et 
modernes, published in 1869, that the precursors of the western civilization 
had the same racial origin as the Turks. Following this paradigm, Ziya 
Gökalp, the founder of Turkish nationalism, expressed that the Sumerians 
and Hittites were Turks.” 


8 Demaras 1975, p. 349; Millas 1994, p. 53. 
? Demaras 1975, p. 349; Millas 1994, p. 53. 
20 Güvenç 1993, p. 22. 

= Kovacs and Lovag 1988. 

2 Berkes 1975, p. 64. 

^ Heyd 1979, pp. 132-133. 
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After the dismantling of the Ottoman Empire, the Republic of Turkey 
was founded with an ideological program based on nationalism and secu- 
larism in 1923. The Republic first accepted the word Turk as the name of 
the nation officially. The deep transformation of the Republic ranging from 
the clothing habits to women’s rights needed a new and modern historical 
past, one that drew on the integrity of the pre-Islamic period and ignored 
the Ottomans. Therefore, the so-called Hittite and Sumerian pasts of the 
Turks were re-formulated ethno-historically by the ideologists of the 
Republic. This interpretation, problematical though it was, provided a his- 
torical continuity between the modern Turkish population and Anatolia as 
the homeland. At the same time, this identification initiated the seculariza- 
tion program in history, structured around the historical notions of 
national identity. On the other hand, this ethno-historical theory also 
involved Darwinism in its ideological set-up. Therefore, a process was initi- 
ated that manipulated ancient tribal traditions to construct the modern 
Turkish national identity and, at the same time, satisfy growing secularism 
in Turkey. 

Moreover, the Hungarian nationalistic program called Turanism con- 
tributed to the Turkish national paradigm through its theoretical discussion 
about ancient ethnogenesis. The interaction between the Turkish and 
Turanist scholars in Hungary provided reference points for the Turkish ide- 
ologists in the early Republican era. In this context, the meaning of Sume- 
rians, Hittites and Thracians were transformed in practice to accommodate 
the modern Turkish identity”. In this interaction, Germans and Austrian 
scholars played an important and influential role in the creation of the his- 
tory of the ancient Turks. The German and Austrian excavations and 
researches in Siberia and Eastern Europe proposed a hypothesis concerning 
substantial interactions between the ancient Germanic and Turkic tribes. 
The Germans wrote the ancient Turkish history on the basis of ethnocen- 
tric perspectives through the migration thesis? and the Turks accepted these 
proposals.” In this context, the Turkish intelligentsia formulated a national 
historical paradigm connected with Eurasia and prehistoric Anatolia. Con- 
sequently, the essence of the Hittites as the ancestors of the Turks allowed 
them to live willingly on the land of their ancestors because the Hittites 
were considered older than the ancient Greeks and Romans in Anatolia. 


^ Menghin 1928a; Laszlo 1974; Demirkan 2000. 

5 Cohn-Wiener 1930; Koppers 1936; Menghin 1928b; 1928b; 1931; Nehring 1936; 
Edlinger 1922. 

6 Afet 1939; Mansel 1937a; 1937b; 1938; TTAH 1931. 
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Modernist intelligentsia invented the nation, as an historical innovation 
with its symbolic past. The national perception has consolidated itself as a 
narcissistic self-image has been constructed in the boundaries of knowledge 
drawn by inventing chronology from ancient to present. Thus, knowledge 
has been constituted through inventing tradition. Inventing tradition is 
"essentially a process of formalization and ritualisation, characterised by ref- 
erence to the past." Archaeology, therefore, becomes a certain self-identi- 
fication practice for national operations in historical construction. 

Archaeology in Greece was inextricably involved in a nationalistic phe- 
nomenon because modern political ideology in Greece was founded on 
iconic images drawn from archaeological material. Modern Greek History 
means largely idiosyncratic phenomenon through the ancient Hellenic civ- 
ilization. In this context, archaeology in Greece can be identified as a 
nationalistic practice and each Hellenic site has become a monument pos- 
sessing great symbolic value for the Greeks. Therefore, the entire archaeol- 
ogy of the ancient Greeks has bolstered the pride of the modern Greeks. 
Some archaeological activities explicitly point out the conflict with Turks in 
the nationalistic historical paradigm. 

After World War I Greece occupied Western Anatolia because of the 
negotiations at the Peace Conference in 1919. Throughout the three-year 
period that Greece occupied the region, archaeology assumed a significant 
role in the nationalistic program of the Athens government with regard to 
the occupation. The Greek archaeological activities in Western Anatolia 
were carried out by Yioryios Oikonomos and Konstantinos Kourouniotis, 
both with famous and distinguished careers in Greek archaeology. The 
nature of archaeology itself in its Greekness is crucial in order to under- 
stand its role in the Greek political catch phrase “The freedom of Ionia.’ 
According to Kourouniotis, the Greek Administration in Asia Minor estab- 
lished the archaeological service for the protection and preservation of 
Greek monuments and for studying the ancient Greek cities of Asia.” The 
ethnocentric attitude of Greek archaeological service manifested itself in the 
intentional exaggeration of the Greekness of Western Anatolia. 

The Greek Evangelical School at Izmir, founded in 1743, supported the 
archaeological studies in Western Anatolia. They played an important role 
in glorifying the national past of the Greeks in Anatolia, and in construct- 
ing a Greek seniority discourse that revolved around the slogan "the Greeks 
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are older than the Turks in Anatolia.” The school was the centre of the 
Greek intelligentsia in Western Anatolia and the Aegean Islands. Adaman- 
tios Koreas, for example, one of the founders of Greek nationalism, gradu- 
ated from this school. The school had an archaeological museum called the 
Asia Minor Museum, a good library for archaeology, and published an aca- 
demic journal on archaeology in Western Anatolia.” The museum focused 
on the collection of inscriptions from Anatolia that were particularly mean- 
ingful and useful in the writing of a national Greek history? The socio-his- 
torical and political roles of the Museum were the creation or reconstruc- 
tion of the ‘cultural identity of Anatolian Greeks, and thus its task had 
been to collect, interpret, and display the ‘cultural heritage’ of them in the 
service of the nationalist program of Athens. 

The Archaeological Society of Athens launched the excavations at Kla- 
zomenai, Ephesos and Nysa with moral and financial assistanc from the 
Archaeological Service of Asia Minor; Stergiades civilian administration; 
the Greek army; and his Royal Highess, Prince Nikolaos of Greece.’ Thus, 
the Greek archaeological expeditions legitimised the occupation. The 
nationalistic perspective based on the ‘Early Greek Period’ explicitly shaped 
the research designs and interpretations of Greek excavations in Western 
Anatolia. Therefore, the ethnic interpretation of the Greeks became a con- 
flicting paradigm against the Turks and played a significant role in legit- 
imising the occupation. 

Meanwhile, the archaeological activities in the Athenian acropolis were 
also utilised in the creation of modern Greek political and cultural ideals. 
The Athenian acropolis reflects the historical background and cultural pat- 
tern that the modern Greeks needed. The strategy of archaeological studies 
in the acropolis has been determined by a formal cultural and political dis- 
course. During the Ottoman period, there was a Turkish village in the 
acropolis. The Ottoman mosque, Turkish buildings and the ruins of Byzan- 
tine churches and chapels on the acropolis were systematically removed. 
Thus, this cleaning activity symbolically and literally meant the erasure of 
the Roman and Ottoman past in the modern Greek mind. Likewise pre- 
historic levels of the acropolis, especially the Bronze Age citadel, were not 
well studied. The archaeological studies in the Athenian acropolis focused 
on four splendid buildings of the age of Pericles and Pheidias. According to 
McNeal, the disiecta membra of the Periclean Age have been magically 
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transported to the twentieth century”. In this context, the re-construction 
of the Athenian acropolis dated to the Periclean age is forged into the re- 
construction of modern Greek historiography. According to Hamilakis and 
Yalouri, “The Acropolis, a monument 2400 years old, provided a sense of 
continuity, permanence, historicity and authenticity; above all, it was the 
most striking example of classical Athens and its achievements in democ- 
racy, philosophy, sciences and arts" — a demonstration of continuity espe- 
cially important in the period of establishing the emerging Greek nation 
state under Othonian-Bavarian rule. This symbolic meaning of the acrop- 
olis continues to influence the ideological and critical self-consciousness of 
the contemporary Greek society. The hegemonic vision of the acropolis is 
favoured by the logocentric view replicated by the visual means of repre- 
senting space.34 

In Turkey, the archaeological studies during the early Republican period 
focused on the Pre-Classical sites especially those in central Anatolia. There- 
fore, these research designs provided an ideological core based on the so- 
called Turkish past in early Anatolian History’. Because of this paradigm, 
the focal point of the Hittite Era proposed an historicism with its problem- 
atic conceptualization against Greeks. Ankara, as a new capital in central 
Anatolia, played an important and symbolic role in developing a program 
structured around the ideals of the Kemalist political and cultural move- 
ment. As a result of this push, the number of the archaeological excavations 
in Turkey, dated to the early Republic era and conducted by Turkish archae- 
ologists was fourteen; nine prehistoric sites in central Anatolia, one prehis- 
toric site in Thrace, one prehistoric site in the Black Sea region, one multi- 
period site in the Antioch region, one prehistoric site in North-East 
Anatolia, and one Roman site, Perge, in Pamphylia.° This selection strategy 
and the delineation of the study area in the Archaeological Praxis of the 
early Republic is very meaningful indeed because the point of gravity of the 
socio-political system and its decision making processes transferred from 
Istanbul to Ankara. Therefore, the new national social consciousness cre- 
ated by the ideologists of the early Republic era was Anatolian and it pro- 
posed a basic historical structure of self-realization that acted as a foil 
against the Greeks. In this context, the ‘Archaeology in the service of the 
Kemalist political and cultural movement chose to study prehistoric sites in 
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order to create an Anatolian Turkish past from prehistory to modern times. 
At this point, Alacahöyük, a Hittite center in central Anatolia, excavated by 
Remzi Oğuz Arık, who was the first Turkish archaeologist of the early 
Republic era, became a symbolic monument for the ideological propaganda 
of the State. 

Mechanisms of the Republic, related with the Hittites in the national 
historical narrative, became a possible and rational object of knowledge in 
the new modern Turkish mind. In this paradigm, the Hittites were consid- 
ered to have arrived from central Asia and were thus related to Turks. This 
so-called historical reality was realised through the conception of national- 
istic possibility as continuity in the geography causing the Hittite past to 
become a coherent object in the modern Turkish historical narrative. The 
Republican theory of ancient Anatolian history produced a totality and 
continuity of common heritage termed ‘Anatolianism.’ Anatolianism was 
identified as a historiographical and cultural paradigm claiming that all 
peoples who have lived in Anatolia added and enriched the culture of the 
land, and promoted the view of an amalgam of cultures. Even though Ana- 
tolianism was produced in the nationalistic interpretation and narrative, 
paradoxically, the theory located itself as such in order to distance itself 
from the Pan-Islamic discourse on the one hand, and the discourse of Pan- 
Turkism on the other.’ Anatolianism was defined as the enemy of Turkism 
by the post-war Turkish nationalist movement in the nervous atmosphere 
that surrounded anti-communist reactions of the McCarthyite variety in 
Turkey. Anatolianistic theory shifted from the problematic interpretation of 
national narrative to the Anatolian-centered paradigm against the Hellenic- 
centred discourse. 

After World War IL in the Archaeological Praxis, new Anatolianism 
could be felt strongly in Ekrem Akurgal's famous and influential book enti- 
tled Orient und Occident”. In this book, Akurgal suggests that the roots of 
ancient Greek civilisation were based on the strong cultural structures in 
the Near East and Anatolia, and shaped by the cultural interactions with 
the Near East. The long-term effects of Akurgal's suggestion, especially on 
Classical Archaeology in Turkey, produced a discourse based on native Ana- 
tolian cultural continuity against fully Hellenised historical discourse. In 
this context, the archaeological imagination of Anatolianism constructs, as 
Foucault puts it, “a counter-memory — a transformation of history into a 
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totally different form of time”*. Thus, with a Hegelian perspective, the 
Anatolianistic paradigm suggests that "historical time is merely the reflec- 
tion in the continuity of time of the internal essence of the historical total- 
ity incarnating a moment of the development of the concept." * The 
homogenous continuity of Anatolianism is the existence of the essence of 
the social totality in the historical time. Therefore, it indicates socio-histor- 
ical contemporaneity with archaeological imagination. 


Cyprus as a New Area for Conflicting Identities 


During the last 50 years, Cyprus has seen conflict between exponents of 
the Greek and Turkish nationalist movements. The island of Cyprus was 
part of the Ottoman Empire from 1571 until 1878. In 1878, Cyprus was ceded 
to the British Empire, following Turkey’s defeat in Russo-Turkish wars. 
From 1878 to 1960 Cyprus was a British island in the Mediterranean. With 
its independence, the conflict between Turkish and Greek Cypriotes 
emerged. EOKA.B, a para-state terrorist organization, established by Gen- 
eral Grivas and supported by the Greek military junta ruling Greece 
between 1967 and 1974 began a policy of ‘ethnic cleansing’ against the Turk- 
ish population on the island; it was called the Akritas Plan.'^ Five days 
after the Greek military coup d’etat in Cyprus on 15 July 1974, the Turkish 
army disembarked troops onto the island to protect Turkish Cypriots from 
the Akritas Plan of the militaristic junta. The Turkish army occupied 37.2 
per cent of the island, a situation that remains in force today. Since 1974, 
the Island of Cyprus has had two ‘national’ republics, one of them, the 
Greek Cypriot-controlled Republic of Cyprus, whereas the other is The 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus. 

Both have a national discourse based on the ancient past. Their respec- 
tive constructions of historical past are aimed to minimise the claim of the 
other. In this context, both Greek and Turkish Cypriots have used the 
archaeology of ancient Salamis to provide support to their opposing politi- 
cal ideas and goals. The Greek Cypriot side has vindicated a national dis- 
course centered on the Enosis with the Megali Idea, which aims at the 
revival of the Hellenism and the Byzantine Empire in order to unite all 
Greek-speaking peoples. According to the Greek Prime Minister, George 
Papandreou, “Cyprus must become the springboard for the dream of 
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Alexander the Great in the Orient.”® Like its ‘Motherland’, Greece, the 
national identity of the Greek Cypriots has had an important role in the 
creation of the historical and cultural superiority of Alexander the Great. 
The political ideas associated with Hellenism, in particular, drew upon a 
national tradition for defining a nation in the Greek-speaking territories. In 
the archaeological context, the reflection of this Hellenistic based policy 
mainly indicates a relationship between Mainland Greece and Cyprus. On 
the other hand, according to Given “Throughout the campaign for Enosis 
with Greece, Greek Cypriots refused to believe that they were cultural 
hybrids or primitives, indigenous barbarians."^* In this context, a homoge- 
nous ethnical historical past in Cyprus connects the form of ideal knowl- 
edge that is self-centered in the Greek Cypriot mind. Thus, the Greek 
Cypriots construct the generality of historical phrases in Greek Cyprus. 
From this point of view, the general attitude in the Cypriot archaeological 
studies conducted by Greek Cypriots overlooks the Anatolian influence in 
the ancient civilizations of Cyprus. According to this Cypriot historical par- 
adigm, Anatolian is synonymous with the barbaric and invader Turk, as a 
paradox ingrained within the Greek psyche. The archaeological studies of 
Vassos Karageorghis, a well-known Greek Cypriot archaeologist, for 
instance, contribute to an archaeological framework structured around 
non-Anatolian notions. Karageorghis designed the construction of his hel- 
lenocentric identity portrayed by the Greek national paradigm for the 
Greek Cypriots, which is evident everywhere in his written works.9 His 
very important excavations on Cyprus emphasised the Greekness of Cypriot 
culture and were employed in modifying and refining the hellenisation 
hypothesis.*6 After the division of the two ethnic groups on the island with 
the Turkish military intervention of 1974, excavations at Salamis that were 
conducted by Karageorghis" became a monument possessing great sym- 
bolic value for the Greek Cypriots. Thus, the city of Salamis as the first 
colony of Aegean colonists on the island plays an important role in affırm- 
ing the links between the Greek Cypriots and their own ancient past in 
Northern Cyprus. However, according to Silberman, "for a nation like the 
Republic of Cyprus, with its obvious political attachment to images of 
Greek antiquity, the extensive excavation and presentation of classical cities 
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like Paphos, Kition, and Ammathus are clearly linked to a modern, national 
self-consciousness."^* 

Unlike the Greek Cypriots, Turkish Cypriots had not taken part in 
archaeological studies until 1996 when the North Cyprus Archaeological 
Survey Project was initiated by Müge Sevketoglu from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean University.” The first Turkish Cypriot archaeologist to work in 
Cyprus, Sevketoglu presented the prehistoric archaeological data for the 
north of the island. As a result of the embargo on the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus, the archaeological studies conducted by Turkish Cypriots 
in Cyprus are often interpreted as a destruction of Greek heritage.°° 

The archaeological excavation of Akanthou-Arkosyko (Tatlisu-Gift- 
likdüzü) in the Kyrenia district conducted by Sevketoglu indicates the pre- 
historic relationship between central Anatolia and Cyprus. In the context 
of archaeological studies at Akanthou-Arkosyko (Tatlisu-Ciftlikdiizii), the 
prehistoric and central Anatolian paradigm of archaeological imagination 
established by the early Republican Turkish elites emerges again, this time 
in the construction of a Turkish Cypriot archaeological paradigm for the 
island that offers a counterbalance to the hellenisation hypothesis of Greek 
Cypriots. On the other hand, according to official discourse declared by 
Turkish Cypriot authorities against the hellenisation of the island in the dis- 
tant past, the Greeks did not, at any time, control the whole island. In this 
context, Zaim M. Necatigil, a famous and important Turkish Cypriot 
politician on the island, stated “Greek Cypriots claim descent from the 
early Aegean colonists, but this is disputed by archaeologists. The ancient 
Greeks did not at any time control the whole island even though they set 
up separate city kingdoms on the island during the fifth century B.C., the 
most important of which was Salamis. Besides the Greeks, Phoenicians 
from Syria also came to Cyprus and settled on its coasts. Moreover, Greek 
influence was not exclusive; Cyprus had in fact succumbed to a succession 
of conquerors, such as the Assyrians, the Egyptians, and the Persians.” As 
can be seen, according to the Turkish Cypriot national and official dis- 
course, the archaeological past is structured around broad historical identi- 
ties and geographies that argue a non-Hellenic and holistic historical narra- 
tive linking Cyprus with the Near East. 
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Conclusion 


To conclude, constructing the past means an act of self-definitions with 
ancestors and a reinterpretation of mythology and symbolism through 
archaeology to create nations. According to Smith, “the panoply of national 
symbols only serves to express, represent and reinforce the boundary defin- 
ition of the nation, and to unite the members inside through a common 
imagery of shared memories, myths and values.” Archaeology as a national 
symbolic value mainly has a social and external function, and is charac- 
terised by a political culture. The symbolisation of archaeology in the 
nationalistic context has contributed to define man/woman as an 'animal 
symbolicum’* with its ethnocentricity deriving from the phenomenological 
definition of past in terms of the producing self defined against another. 

Archaeology gives us our own imagined genealogy and our conflict with 
ancestors — their histories have both meaning and difference. In the 
archaeological imagination, the continuity between ethnos and logos leads to 
a political field for the exercise of the power of representation. According to 
Bourdieu, "the mystery of performative magic resolves itself in the mystery 
of the ministry,” that is, in the “alchemy of representation whereby the rep- 
resentative makes the group that makes him (sic./her)."? Archaeology as 
alchemy and its magic through national perceptions shape the issues of 
symbolic power and imagined social reality as a product of collective works 
in the cultural production. To keep its innocence, archaeology is elaborated 
by the archaeologist in the course of historical inquiries into the genesis of 
a nation. 

The modernist Greek and Turkish intelligentsias, who tried to link with 
the western historicism that both resisted in the nineteenth century, created 
a Hegelian model ^which presupposes a governing structure of self-realiza- 
tion in all historical process.» Western historicism, according to Derrida, 
has focused on the ‘ethnocentrism’, which is “nothing but the most original 
and powerful ethnocentrism, in the process of imposing itself upon the 
world.”’” Thus, the archaeology that allows articulating data in terms of dif- 
ferentiated paradigms with their own conceptual frames and their own 
times can contribute to the construction of a historical framework that 
defines a nation. 
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In the national archaeologies of the Greek and Turkish nations, the 
archaeological themes, constructed as a historical integration. between 
ancient ancestors and today’s people, have been designed to legitimise the 
modernist political paradigms. The formulation of archaeological imagina- 
tion in Greek and Turkish societies has been constituted in the dialectical 
structure between ‘the same’ and ‘the other’. The formulation of this dual- 
istic division in the historical construction is itself a nostalgic attempt with 
the "imagined simplicity" of the invented ancestors for the sake of nation- 
alism. In this context, the role of the intelligentsia validates the cultural and 
political construction of which they are a part, being national psyches bur- 
dened with the integrity of historical geography. The mission of the Archae- 
ological Praxis in these societies has been emphasised in the Hellenisation 
hypothesis by the Greeks and Anatolianistic hypothesis structured around 
central Anatolia by the Turks. 

In the Greek-Turkish World, the culturally contextual effects of this 
dialectic between the sameness and the otherness, produced by social per- 
ceptions through national identity lead to social formations belonging to 
antagonistic relations determined by imagined historical paradigms. These 
paradigms are designed to restore the story of national continuities from 
ancient to present. In this situation, the forms of knowledge produce the 
‘natural’ and “homogeneous” nations in the geography. Such knowledge 
reassembles and reflects the ancient past. Archaeology itself constructs the 
past, which is socially situated and fraught with political imaginations. 
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Abstract 


The spread of Early Transcaucasian (ETC) pottery, portable hearths and archi- 
tecture across a vast swath of the ancient Near East from northeast Anatolia to 
the southern Levant during the fourth and third millennia BC, bas been an issue 
of intense research and debate. Recently scholars have suggested a combination of 
factors such as migration of populations, diffusion, and local emulation of foreign 
styles to explain this cultural phenomenon. One productive way to examine this 
problem is with an analysis of the chemistry and mineralogy of ETC style pottery 
to address issues such as geological source, manufacturing techniques and regional 
differences. This paper presents the results of a petrographic analysis of pottery 
from Malatya-Elazıg region of Turkey and suggests most ETC style pottery in 
Anatolia was manufactured locally while a small portion appears to have either 
been made of imported materials or technology. * 


Recent Theoretical Approaches to the Early Transcaucasian Question 


In the fourth and third millennia BC, a unique material culture from 
Transcaucasia culture including distinct Red-Black Burnished pottery, bone 
implements, horned animal figurines, metal objects, andiron or portable 
hearth fragments and unique architectural elements, spread from the region 
of Georgia and Armenia through northwestern Iran to eastern Anatolia, the 
Upper Euphrates and the southern Levant.’ Archaeological evidence for this 
substantial phenomenon? can be found in areas such as Iran, the Amuq 
plain, Syria, Palestine, and the "Caspian littoral"? Termed Early Transcau- 
casian Culture (hereafter ETC), also referred to as Kura-Araxes, Karaz or 
Khirbet Kerak culture, appears to have originated approximately 3500 BC 
near the Kura and Arax Rivers in the modern countries of Georgia, Arme- 
nia, and Azerbaijan* a region with a wide range of environmental variation 
including mountains, valleys, plateaus, depressions, steppes, and coastal 
plains? The environmental conditions of the area and zooarchaeological 
remains at several important regional sites support the idea that its fourth 
millennium BC inhabitants were transhumance pastoralists (rather than 
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nomadic pastoralists),? traders, and small farmers,” though it is believed 
that pastoralism was more prevalent in the region than agriculture.’ While 
it is possible that large Kura-Araxes settlements might lie under the remains 
of later settlements, the evidence to date suggests that most ETC settle- 
ments were less than 5 ha. in size.? 

The nature of the spread of ETC culture has been a major avenue of 
research for anthropologists interested in the development of early complex 
societies in the Near East. The fundamental question that still remains is 
the nature of the distribution of these artifacts. Were they a result of a 
migration of peoples out of the Transcaucasus or were they a product of 
trade in metallurgical technology and ores? Were artifacts in Anatolia and 
the Levant made locally by potters emulating foreign styles or by migrants 
from Transcaucasia? Or have all of these possible scenarios occurred in dif- 
ferent regions and at different times?'? 

Several theoretical approaches such as the migration of peoples, trade 
and diffusion of artifacts and artifact styles, and local emulation or assimi- 
lation have been used to answer these questions and explain the spread of 
Early Transcaucasian Culture. Migration, or “the movement of groups or 
individuals from their living place to another place," can be instigated by 
negative "push" factors from the migrants home region, and by a positive 
"pulls" toward the destination region.” These push factors can include such 
as lack of land, overpopulation, environmental damage, or better economic 
opportunities elsewhere.? Often in the case of prehistoric migrations, the 
push and pull factors are difficult to determine or have disappeared in the 
archaeological record. The idea that Transcaucasian migrations were “an 
outpouring of barbarians from the North upon a more civilized people 
from the South”,5 have been discounted because of the lack of evidence 
for a violent invasion.' In addition, the development of ETC occurred dur- 
ing an environmentally optimal period in the Caucasus, not a period of 
ecological stress." It is quite possible that ETC people moved south into 
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Anatolia because other groups were moving north into the Kura-Araxes 
region." 

Short distance migrations that occur within a limited geographical set- 
ting and do not go beyond local areas such as the movements practiced by 
hunter-gatherers, pastoral herders, unspecialized farmer-stockbreeders, and 
prehistoric incipient gardeners would leave little archaeological trace.” 
Long distance migrations on the other hand, can be clearly detected in the 
archaeological record because these movements cross ecological and cultural 
boundaries. Long distance migrations can be characterized using models 
such as leapfrogging, migration streams, and return migrations?? where typ- 
ically the number of migrants decreases as migratory distance increases." 
The numerous ETC sites in Transcaucasia and northeastern Anatolia and 
signs of sudden abandonment of several of theses sites supports the idea of 
shifting cultivation practices? and may explain the stimulus for population 
movement. 

Recently the discussion of migrations across Anatolia from the Transcau- 
casus has become more nuanced, seen now as a series of movements as 
opposed to one massive migration. The ‘ripples in a stream’ approach? 
implies that the social organization of the migration groups was divided 
into 'segmentary units, which broke off from a larger population, yet still 
maintained cultural similarities. These migrations appear to be caused by 
unexplainable, rapid population growth as well as variations in settlement 
patterns.^^ The actual spread of material culture appears to have been the 
result of a complex blend of population movement, cultural assimilation 
and diffusion.” 

However, the degree of the spread of ETC does not appear to have been 
simply the result of geographic distance. Circular houses, hearths, and 
andirons, are present in the Malatya-Elazıg region of Turkey before they are 
found in the Van and Mug areas, regions that are closer to the Transcau- 
casian heartland. Some argue that this can be explained with a ‘leapfrog- 
ging migration model,” in which ‘islands’ of settlement in desirable or 
attractive locations, are separated by areas of unsettled, less desirable 
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regions." Malatya-Elazıg was believed to be an attractive area due to its 
sources of metals, fertile soils, grazing land, and strategic location on trade 
routes.” It is interesting that in general, these ETC groups seem to have 
avoided areas such as large settled areas on the northern Mesopotamian 
plain.” 

As has been argued before, the presence of a material culture does not 
necessarily represent the presence of an ethnic group.3° Other factors that 
could have been at work then are trade and emulation. There is the possi- 
bility that many ETC artifacts in Anatolia were made in Transcaucasia and 
then traded to other areas, but diffusion of ideas and inventions could also 
have inspired cultural change,” without Transcaucasians themselves present. 
Some believe that ETC pottery in the Levant, typically called Khirbet 
Kerak Ware shows evidence of being the result more of cultural contact 
than of mass migration or long-distance trade.? 

Emulation, the borrowing of foreign styles by local inhabitants, and the 
assimilation of ETC material culture into local culture may have also had a 
major role in the appearance of these artifacts over such a wide geographic 
area. Professional itinerant potters from Transcaucasia may have had a part 
to play during the initial migrations until Transcaucasians settled perma- 
nently in areas of Anatolia and the Levant.? The analysis of ETC ware in 
the Levant seems to support this notion and suggests the appearance here is 
the result of an immigration of specialized craftsmen from Transcaucasia or 
eastern Anatolia.^ In areas such as the Amuq plain, evidence shows that 
open form vessels were preferred and therefore, were not used for trans- 
porting goods,’ suggesting that the vessels were locally produced. 


The Malatya-Elazıg Region: 


The Malatya-Elazig region (Fig. 1) is an ideal area in which to address 
the issues of migration, trade and assimilation/emulation in relation to the 
spread of Early Transcaucasian culture for several reasons. As a meeting 
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point for routes from Mesopotamia, Central Anatolia, and Transcaucasia, 
Malatya served as a major cultural cross-road for millennia.** The region is 
also fairly well known archaeologically with examples of Mesopotamian cul- 
tural traditions occurring simultaneously with Transcaucasian traditions in 
this region. One of the best documented sites in the area is Arslantepe, 
which shows evidence of indirect trade with Mesopotamia," during the 
mid-late fourth millennium BC when trading colonies and enclaves in 
Northern Syria and Southeast Anatolia were established as part of the Uruk 
expansion.’ Based upon administrative artifacts and various types of pot- 
tery found within public buildings at Arslantepe, this polity was most likely 
a complex chiefdom with a Mesopotamian-inspired organization supported 
by smaller villages within its territory.” 

From the Early Bronze Age I to the Early Bronze Age III, Arslantepe 
grew to be a small state and at this time the number and percentages of 
ETC pottery types increases in the area prompting the question whether 
Transcaucasian culture and the influx of people from Transcaucasia or 
northeast Anatolia had an influence on Arslantepe’s political develop- 
ment. The material culture at Arslantepe illustrates a blending of the two 
distinct cultures, such as the mass produced flint-scraped Coba bowls 
and Transcaucasian-inspired red-black burnished wares found together in 
a temple?° in addition to an elite tomb that contained both Transcau- 
casian and Mesopotamian influenced pottery. Pottery found buried with 
these individuals, near their skulls, were Transcaucasian, while those at 
their feet were Mesopotamian reserve-slip jars," indicating cultural mix- 


ing. 
Early Transcaucasian Material Culture: 


The material culture identified as Early Transcaucasian is fairly distinct 
from the contemporaneous pottery and architecture of Anatolia and the 
Levant. In general, ETC culture can be identified at local sites in the region 
but there are numerous examples of hybridization of styles that demon- 
strate a melding of ETC and local traditions. Typically ETC culture can 
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be identified through architectural styles and the presence of portable 
hearths and Red-Black Burnished pottery. 

Anthropomorphic, horseshoe shaped andirons or portable hearths are 
found over a wide geographic area from Cinis Hóyük in northeastern Ana- 
tolia, Beth Shan*+ and Beth Yerah* in the southern Levant, Tabra el- 
Akrad, Tell Judeideh, Tell Tainat, and Tell Dahab in the Amuq plain* at 
Tell Mozan in Upper Syria‘? and Shengavit and Amiranis Gora in the Cau- 
casus?. In general Early Transcaucasian andirons tend to have horn-like 
projections or to be horseshoe-shaped.? Fragments of idols found with 
andirons at Pulur Hóyük also support the idea that these andirons were not 
simply domestic items but had ritual significance? 

These decorated andirons have been interpreted by many scholars to be 
evidence of widespread religious practices focused on domestic rituals asso- 
ciated with fire or hearths.” The paucity of large public religious structures 
at these Early Transcaucasian sites places a greater importance on these 
andirons.^ While andirons also had utilitarian uses as well, ethnographic 
data on nomadic societies as well as anthropomorphic designs on many 
andirons suggest they also played a role in rituals.” Andirons may reflect 
the itinerant lifestyle of Transcaucasian society demonstrated by an increase 
in the use of andirons during the late fourth Millennium B.C. when 
pastoralism increased in importance. Aside from hearths, Transcaucasian 
culture displays other distinctive features such as rectilinear, subrectangular, 
and circular architectural designs following a generalized layout of a central 
circular built-in hearth, a bench along the back wall, and an antecham- 
ber/storeroom at the front of the house — reminiscent of a nomadic 
tent.» 

By far the most distinct element of Early Transcaucasian Culture is the 
Red-Black Burnished Ware, characterized by bichromy between the exter- 
nal and internal surfaces of the vessels. Typically, the outer surface is black 
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and burnished often with incised raised designs, while the interior surface 
ranges in color from red, reddish brown, brown, light brown, and pink and 
is rarely burnished.’° Vessels were usually handmade using either coils or 
slabs and some samples have textile or mat impressions on their bases. They 
are also characteristically gritty due to quartz, obsidian, or grog inclusions? 
making them very different from contemporaneous local Anatolian and 
Levantine wheel-made, buff colored, painted pottery? Recent analyses 
seem to suggest that this pottery style actually originated in the Erzurum 
region of northeast Anatolia initially and then spread east to Transcaucasia 
and West to Malatya.?? 


Methodology 


Pottery is an excellent material with which to address questions concern- 
ing the expansion of ETC culture. The ubiquity of ETC pottery at archae- 
ological sites in Malatya, its stylistic distinction and the availability of 
sourcing techniques such as petrography and neutron activation analysis 
makes pottery ideally suited to examine the geographic origin, spread of, 
and development of ETC material culture. The preliminary study outlined 
here is part of a larger project initiated by Professor Mitchell Rothman of 
Widener University to perform an in depth investigation of the ETC cul- 
tural phenomenon in Anatolia and Transcaucasia utilizing petrography, 
neutron activation analysis and further excavation of ETC sites. We were 
fortunate to obtain a representative sample of sherds from a survey done by 
Veli Sevin of the Malatya-Elazıg region.°° Rothman assigned cultural desig- 
nations of the pottery based on their stylistic attributes (rim shape, form, 
etc.) and sorted them into ETC and Local/Hybrid categories. 


Analyses and Results 


Comparative analyses of the mineralogy of the sherds’ petrofabric were 
used to help determine whether ETC vessels were made from local or non- 
local clay sources and tempering materials thereby elucidating the social 
processes that resulted in the spread of these foreign styles. Petrography is 
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relatively fast and inexpensive in comparison to other techniques used, 
employing different wavelengths of light to identify specific minerals that 
were found in the natural clay deposits or added as temper. An Olympus 
BXsı TRF polarizing microscope was used for point counting. Approxi- 
mately 194 point counting observations were taken per sample and were 
recorded as matrix (fine clay or silt), coarse fraction (identifiable mineral 
larger than 0.31 mm), and voids (pores within the matrix where no miner- 
als were present). 

Maps provided by the Institute of Mineral Research and Exploration, in 
Ankara Turkey, characterized the local geology of Malatya-Elazig as one 
containing basalt, granite, diorite, gneiss, marble, limestone and dolomite 
outcrops. The frequency and grain sizes of individual inclusions were 
recorded for the most prevalent ones in the samples, namely: basalt, plagio- 
clase, quartz, feldspar, carbonates, iron oxide, calcite, olivine, pyroxene, and 
fossils. Plagioclase, basalts, and carbonates were some of the most fre- 
quently observed minerals in the pottery samples, while olivine gabbro was 
less common. 

Qualitative observations were used for estimates of the presence of voids, 
coarse fraction elements and matrix, in addition to the color, homogeneity 
and packing of the matrix, the roundness, angularity and sorting of the 
mineral inclusions, and other distinguishing characteristics of the clay fab- 
ric. Visual comparisons of the presence or absence of certain minerals? was 
employed and in general, there was little correlation between mineralogy 
and stylistic or geographic attributes. Samples from the site of Pinartepe 
showed variability in terms of the sorting of minerals and contained weath- 
ered sedimentary rocks and minerals possibly indicating that the clay may 
have been gathered near a river or in its banks. The abundance of calcite 
minerals, basalt, plagioclase, and a microfossil are consistent with this 
hypothesis. Karahóyük 18 contained poorly sorted basalt, plagioclase, cal- 
cite, and sandstone and appears to be similar to Pinartepe 7, possibly indi- 
cating that they may have shared the same clay source. 

More statistically rigorous techniques did yield some interesting results. 
Hierarchical Cluster Analysis was an appropriate tool for this small data set, 
as opposed to K-Means Cluster Analysis, typically used on larger sample 
sizes, or Two-Step Cluster Analysis used for categorical data.°* Cluster 
analyses of the grain sizes of all minerals found in each sample did not yield 
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any noticeable patterns with little significant clustering. The variability in 
mineral grain size was high and there were no consistent differences 
between sites or stylistic groups to suggest either different geologic origins 
or techniques of manufacture for the pottery. 

The analysis of the coarse fraction highlighting the quantities of specific 
minerals in each sample proved useful in demonstrating determinable dif- 
ferences and similarities between groups. Statistically (Fig. 2) four groups 
were discernable and in general clusters of samples correlated more strongly 
with their site provenience than with their cultural affiliation based on styl- 
istic characteristics. This seems to suggest that ETC related vessels and local 
and hybrid vessels were either made from the same clay sources or made 
with the same added inclusions implying local production. One cluster (2) 
was comprised of three ETC style sherds (Konk 14, Konk 28 and Kilistepe 
10) and one hybrid ETC sherd (Karahoyuk 14) whose triangular lug sug- 
gests an ETC style but whose vessel form appears to be more local in ori- 
gin. This vessel also had a high percentage of voids (20.4496) as compared 
to the other samples in the cluster whose void percentages ranged from 
4.64% to 10.1496. The vessels within this cluster demonstrated differential 
firing in their cross sections showing bands of black and red matrix. This 
raises the possibility that a group of ETC vessels from Transcaucasia were 
present in this sample but this assertion is obviously very tentative. 

These initial conclusions were tested using Factor Analysis (FA) and 
Principle Component Analysis (PCA). Factor Analyses were conducted on 
the mineralogy and the grain sizes of the coarse fraction of the samples to 
generate eigen values in order to determine how many components were 
significant throughout the samples. The first two components are typically 
the most statistically significant and explain the most variability.95 These 
were then plotted on a bivariate plot to show groupings of samples. In gen- 
eral there was a high degree of variability in the size of mineral inclusions 
but two ETC samples (Kilistepe 10, Konk 14) that previously correlated 
well in terms of the percentages of different minerals also had similar ratios 
of coarse fraction sizes. 

Examining the Principal Component plot (Figs 3 and 4), there appear to 
be five definable groups whose membership appears to be based principally 
on site origin rather than cultural affiliation as was previously observed 
using cluster analysis. Group 4 contained a cluster of four ETC samples 
(Karahoyuk 18, Kovenk 32, Tilenzit 25 and Tilenzit 27) again raising the 
possibility that some of the material in this region of Anatolia has a Tran- 
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scaucasian or northeast Anatolian origin. Most of these samples were con- 
sistent in terms of the bichromy of their cross sections and the percentages 
of voids present. The two samples from Tilenzit also had similar grain size 
distributions and seemed to cluster on the Principal Component Analysis 
plot of their eigen values. This again raises the possibility chat ETC style 
vessels in Anatolia either have a Transcaucasian origin or a Transcaucasian 
manufacturing process. The group of ETC sherds previously identified with 
cluster analysis seems to group together with Principal Component Analy- 
sis as well (Fig. 4 Group 2). 

A side by side comparison of the groups (Fig. 5) generated by cluster 
analysis and Principal Component Analysis does show this pattern. Many 
of the samples that clustered in the first statistical technique also grouped 
together in the second. For example, Cluster 1 from the coarse fraction den- 
drogram and Group 1 from the Principal Component Analysis plot contain 
almost all of the same samples, except for two (Fig. 5). Once again, sample 
mineralogy seems to correlate more strongly with site origin than with cul- 
tural affiliation. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The small number of samples analyzed and their secondary archaeological 
context limits our ability to make strong conclusions at this stage. However, 
cluster analyses and principal component analyses suggest that emulation 
and assimilation could be leading factors in explaining the presence of Early 
Transcaucasian material culture in the Malatya-Elazig region of Turkey dur- 
ing the forth and third millennia BC. Pottery samples from specific sites do 
share mineralogical similarity and cluster together more strongly with each 
other than sherds identified either as Anatolian or ETC in style. These find- 
ings are also consistent with recent work in Syria and Palestine, which 
demonstrates that. Red-Black Burnished Ware vessels were manufactured 
locally.°° While all sherds from a specific site do not cluster together, this 
may be explained by either clay variability, or more likely by exchange 
between sites in the Maltya- Elazig region. While there does not appear to 
be a large movement of vessels from Transcaucasia, initial results do suggest 
that some of the ETC sherds found in this region of Turkey could have had 
a Transcaucasian origin. This possibility could be further explored with more 
samples in addition to material from Transcaucasian sites. 
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One major question remaining is who manufactured ETC style vessels in 
Anatolia?—traveling potters from the Transcaucasian region,‘ local inhabi- 
tants replicating these vessels or assimilated peoples of Transcaucasian 
descent? Here the issues of ethnicity, assimilation and their material corre- 
lates further add to the complexity of the problem. Most probably, the 
degree of local production by specific cultural groups differs by region and 
time period. As pointed out by other scholars, the movement of this mate- 
rial culture was not uniform across the region of Transcaucasia, Anatolia 
and the Levant and did not necessarily represent the movement of people.9* 
In fact, there are distinct sub-regional traditions and typologies in Tran- 
scaucasia in the larger context of Red-Black Burnished Wares.° There were 
also changes in the nature of this movement through time as well.7? 

The best way to address the issue of manufacturing is to examine the 
production techniques of the ETC pottery in Anatolia and compare them 
to the techniques employed in the manufacture of vessels from Transcauca- 
sia and northeast Anatolia. Thus far, analysis of grain sizes and angularity of 
mineral conclusions, the percentages of voids, and the sorting of the clays 
were unable to distinguish manufacturing techniques. Stylistically, the ves- 
sels from the Maltya-Elazig area used in this study show a variation of 
forms, from clearly identifiable ETC wares, to hybrid wares showing a mix- 
ture of ETC and local Anatolian features, to local Anatolian wares that are 
different from ETC wares both in terms of morphology and production 
technology." In general, red-black burnished wares from the Maltya- Elazig 
region are stylistically different from ETC wares from Transcaucasia’ 
although some of the earliest ETC vessels from Arslantepe level VII (second 
half of fourth millennium BC), are distinct from local pots in terms of their 
production techniques and appear to have been either imported from 
another area or made in a non-specialist context.? Expanded future 
research might compare ETC sherds in Anatolia from different time peri- 
ods to see if earlier pottery assemblages evidence either a higher percentage 
of imported vessels or imported technology while later ones a higher per- 
centage of locally produced vessels using local techniques. Similar analyses 
in the Levant suggest that ETC wares were made locally with some vessels 


67 Hennessey 1967, Miroschedji 2000, Smogorzewska 2004. 
Batiuk and Rothman 2007. 

% Palumbi 2003. 

7° Rothman 2005. 

7 Batiuk and Rothman 2007. 

7 Sagona 1984. 

7 Palumbi 2003. 
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showing a mixture of local and foreign techniques while others had forms 
that could be traced back to eastern Anatolia.”* 

The preliminary results demonstrate the utility of these methods in 
addressing this complex archaeological question. Initial tests suggest a high 
degree of local manufacture of ETC style vessels in Anatolia but also raise 
the strong possibility that a small portion of these were either from Tran- 
scaucasia or manufactured with an imported technology demonstrating 
multiple factors at work in the spread of Early Transcaucasian Culture. The 
preliminary results also demonstrate the potential for expanded research as 
part of a broader project involving Neutron Activation Analyses and stylis- 
tic and technological analyses. Future research can include modern clay 
samples and vessels from primary archaeological contexts so a diachronic 
comparison of clay source and production areas can be examined. In addi- 
tion, pottery and clays from Transcaucasia could serve as a comparison to 
sherds from Anatolia. A stylistic and mineralogical examination of ETC 
'andirons would also be useful to expand the study to other distinctive 
forms of 'Iranscaucasian material culture. These supplementary studies can 
help us further understand the complexities of the presence of ETC pottery 
in this region of the ancient Near East. 
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Hierarchical Cluster Analysis 
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Fig. 2: Cluster Analysis Dendrogram illustrating similarities in mineral composition. 
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Fig. 3: Principal Component Analysis bivariate plot of sample mineral composition 
correlated with cultural affiliation. 
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Fig. 4: Principal Component Analysis bivariate plot of sample mineral composition 
correlated with site provenience. 
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Abstract 


The problem of origin, development and cultural affiliation of Habur Ware bas 
been disputed for decades. Four main theories have been proposed to explain the 
phenomenon: theory of an eastern origin, theory of a Trans-Caucasian origin, an 
indigenous origin theory and a Syro-Cilician origin theory. In the following dis- 
cussion, the author puts a proposition that the origin and development of Habur 
Ware was a multidirectional phenomenon i.e. that Habur Ware was typologically 
rooted in third millennium pottery tradition of North Mesopotamia (which is a 
proof of the persistence of traditional ways of consumption), while its geometric 
decoration was strongly influenced by painted pottery of Syro-Cilicia (that was 
an effect of adoption of fashionable decorative motifs). * 


At the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age, a new characteristic painted 
pottery appeared in northern Mesopotamia. The distinctive painted ware 
was first recognised at the site of Chagar Bazar in north-west Syria, and 
named Habur Ware after the place of its discovery.’ Despite years of schol- 


* The article is the fruit of an Andrew W. Mellon scholarship held in 2003 at the Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research, The Albright Institute, Jerusalem, where, as a newly wed, I 
was accompanied by my wife Magdalena, who was my great support and inspiration. 

' Mallowan 1936; 1937; 1947, p. 103. 
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arly debate, there are still many questions that have not been solved. Where 
did the painted ware originate? What was the socio-political and economic 
context of its development? Are we justified to affiliate the appearance of 
Habur Ware with any ethnic element, which operated in northern 
Mesopotamia at the turn of millennia? 

The goal of this discussion is to test a model, which explains where and 
in what manner did Habur Ware originate. The model has been based 
upon comparative studies, which aimed to trace similarities and differences 
between some characteristic pottery forms and painted decoration of Habur 
Ware compared with the decorative motifs and pottery repertoire of other 
wares that were in use in Syro-Mesopotamia at the same time or before 
Habur Ware appeared. 

The pottery group that belongs to Habur Ware is a typological continu- 
ation of the third millennium pottery tradition of northern Mesopotamia. 
In this aspect, this is an autochthonic element. Also the characteristic 
painted decoration — horizontal bands — has its roots in indigenous tra- 
dition. Geometric decoration, which appeared in classic Habur Ware has, 
in author's view, its sources outside Habur River Basin, moreover outside 
Mesopotamia. Sites with pottery having similar painted decoration have 
been found north-west, north and north-east of Mesopotamia — in Cilicia, 
north of Taurus Mountains and in central-eastern part of Anatolia as far as 
Lake Van, Lake Urmia and the northern part of Zagros Mountains. Until 
now, there have been three allochthonous theories proposed (they are in 
many ways contradictory to each other). They point at sources of the for- 
eign decorations: 


a. The theory of a western origin, which affiliated Habur Ware with 
Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery, 

b. The theory of an eastern origin (developed by Sir Mallowan; con- 
necting Habur Ware with Western Iran and the Hurrians), and, 

c. A Trans-Caucasian origin theory linking Habur Ware with painted 
pottery of the Malatya-Elazig region in Anatolia. 


What has skipped the attention of scholars who supported one of the 
three theories is the possibility that all three candidates of foreign pottery 
‘prototypes of Habur Ware may have belonged to a common pottery hori- 
zon, perhaps to the so-called Early Trans-Caucasian Cultural Zone.* This 
supposition could explain the fact that despite some differences in typology 


> Burney and Lang 1971, p. 64; Burney 1977, p. 130. Literature on this subject is vast. For 
the most recent appraisals see Kohl 2007, p. 86-102. 
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and decoration, the three pottery groups share a common ‘concept’ of dec- 
oration. It is impossible to prove the relationship between Habur Ware and 
only one of the three pottery groups, to prove one of the three theories and 
to discard the remaining two. Ultimately we cannot escape the likelihood 
that they are inter-related. 

Nor can we exclude the possibility that the appearance of the Trans-Cau- 
casian Cultural Zone, which we here affiliate with a certain painted pottery 
horizon, is a material trace of the migration of new peoples (presumably 
Indo-Europeans and/or Hurrians). Contacts between these people and the 
users of Habur Ware could have witnessed the adoption by the latter of new 
fashionable decorative motifs. Among the known pottery groups, which 
might have belonged to the Trans-Caucasian Pottery Horizon, the Syro- 
Cilician Painted Pottery of Tarsus and Mersin shows the highest level of 
similarity (in respect to decorative motifs) to Habur Ware. Thus this pot- 
tery group should be referred to as the most probable source of inspiration 
for the decorative motifs of Habur Ware. 

According to some, Habur Ware should not be assigned to any specific 
ethnic group (in the past it had been connected with Hurrian elements by 
Mallowan). Kramers study has been often cited as proving a lack of rela- 
tionship between Hurrians and painted Habur Ware? The problem has a 
methodological dimension as well. Indo-Europeans and Hurrians are just 
general labels for people who speak languages or dialects, which belong to 
the same language group. We have no concept of how this quality relates to 
ethnicity^ Appearance and development of the ware should be rather 
viewed in context of the new socio-political and economic order that corre- 
sponds to the appearance of new political entities in Syria and northern 
Mesopotamia from the beginning of the second millennium BCE. Its 
development and diffusion were probably driven by the new system of 
trade exchange — the Karum system of the Old Assyrian Period.’ 


3 See, for instance, Kramer 1971; 1977. 

* For the latest discussion on this problem see Anthony 2007. 

> The majority of the Kzrum Kanesh texts relating to the Old Assyrian long-distance trade 
colonies comes from Level II of Kanesh dated to the period between reigns of Erishum I and 
Puzur Aszhur II — before the conquest of the Assyrian city of Ashur by the Amorite leader 
Shamshi-Addu I. After the hiatus of occupation at the Kanesh colony of Level Ic, which 
lasted for ca. 10-20 years after the destruction of Kärum II, a new colony of Level Ib devel- 
oped during the reign of the Amorite king (Kuhrt 1995, pp. 81-91). Long distance trade was 
a system developed by merchants from Assyria where strong Hurrian influence was present in 
the beginning of the second millennium BCE. The system continued to flourish after the 
Amorite conqueror, Shamshi-Addu I, took the city of Ashur. For the purpose of this study, 
one should assume that many different ethnic elements contributed to the development of 
the new pottery in northern Mesopotamia, though it is impossible to match particular chang- 
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Theories on the Origin of Habur Ware 


Decades of studies and new archaeological discoveries have proved the 
limitations of the 'totalitarian theories that postulated either migration 
(conquest) or internal development as a single causative factor. The advo- 
cates of the four mainstream theories pointed to some characteristic 
ceramic groups, which could affect the appearance and the character of 
Habur Ware.‘ I will focus only on the most important arguments for and 
against each of them. 


Eastern Origin Theory 


The original theory, which was developed by the discoverer of Habur 
Ware, Mallowan, was based upon the observations of an uninterrupted tra- 
dition of making painted pottery in western Iran. Tepe Giyan on the Kerha 
River? and Godin Tepe were proposed as the sites, where the prototypes of 
Habur Ware had occurred (Fig. 1). 

Further studies proved that the pottery of the earlier Giyan Stratum III 
(2500-1800 BCE) had no characteristic elements typical for Habur Ware, 
and that the pottery of the next stratum (Giyan II, 1800-1400 BC) showed 
little influence of a foreign element? It was also observed? that there were 
close relations between pottery assemblages typical of the three sites of the 
area: Giyan II, Godin Tepe and the ceramics at Dinkha Tepe (some schol- 
ars, however, argued that ceramic assemblage from Giyan II and Godin III 
was different both in shape and decorative motifs from Dinkha painted 
pottery). Stein noticed that Habur Ware predated part of Giyan II painted 
pottery." 

On the basis of archaeological data, one may conclude that the pottery 
of the three sites represents, at most, regional ceramic development. The 
potential affiliation of Giyan II pottery to Habur Ware, as opposite to the 
very first opinions, can be understood as resulting from copying decorative 
motifs of Habur painted ware by potters of Dyala-Kerha region, or as just 
limited and peripheral development of Habur Ware." Chronological dis- 


ing characteristics with definite groups (see discussion in Frane 1996, pp. 9—14 and Kramer- 
Hamlin 1971). 

5 For the review see, for example, Hamlin 1971, pp. 311-313; Oguchi 2001, pp. 71-87. 

7 See Mallowan 1937. 

* Young 1969, pp. 228-239. 

? Dyson 1973. 

^ Hamlin 1971, pp. 142, 144-145. 

= Stein 1984, p. 6. 

2 Another solution is also possible, if one assumes a connection between Giyan pottery 
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cordance, stylistic and. typological differences inclined most scholars to 
reject the theory of direct evolutionary linkage between Giyan IL, Godin 
IIL Dinkha pottery and Habur Ware. 

In 2002, an article was published on pottery found at the site near the 
city of Hakkäri in the southeast corner of Turkey, close to the Iran-Iraq bor- 
der.? The pottery was found in a rectangular chamber grave (labelled as 
My). It has been recognised as typical Habur Ware (Fig. 2: 19-20). As well 
as hundreds of pottery fragments, the grave contained human remains (50 
skulls and many bones) and other finds: two bronze daggers, silver, gold 
and bronze earrings, bronze hair ring, pins, bronze and carnelian beads, 
obsidian projectile points and bone spindle whorls. 

The grave itself must have been in use for generations, if not centuries. 
Some pieces of pottery resemble ceramics produced in the area in the Iron 
Age; the majority of the pottery had figural decorations (ibex, snake or cres- 
cent). Little of the pottery belonged to the Van-Urmia and Habur Wares. 
These wares probably represent the oldest phases of the chamber grave. 

Habur Ware from Hakkári was wheel-made, well fired with fabric and 
slip in colours ranging from pink to cream. Just a few are lightly burnished. 
Most frequently used designs were bands painted horizontally on the shoul- 
der and belly (Fig. 2: 20); one example had crosshatched triangles set 
between bands (Fig. 2: 19). 

According to Özfirat, Habur Ware from Hakkäri stylistically and typo- 
logically resembles the earliest phase of the ware. There is no evidence to 
attest any relationship with the pottery of the adjacent Dinkhatepe. Özfirat 
clearly suggests that Habur Ware from grave M; probably came to the area 
as gifts from Syria where it originated. The very important fact here is that 
for the first time, Habur Ware was found together with Van-Urmia Ware, 
which suggests that the appearance of the latter should be dated to at least 
the beginning of the second millennium BCE.“ 


Trans-Caucasian Origin Theory 


It was suggested that painted Habur Ware derived from the painted pot- 
tery of the Malatya-Elazig region of the Upper Euphratus (also called 


and the Early Trans-Caucasian pottery horizon. In this situation, Giyan pottery would be 
indirectly related to Habur Ware through the fact that both Giyan Pottery and Syro-Cilician 
Painted Pottery (from which, I think, Habur adopted geometric decoration) belonged to the 
same Early Trans-Caucasian pottery horizon. 

3 Ozfirat 2002. 

^ Radiocarbon dates for Hakkâri grave are: 1885-1745 BC, 1955-1690 BC, 1950-1835 BC 
and 1020-1780 BC. 
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‘Painted Trans-Caucasian Pottery’; see Fig. 2: 1-3). According to Burney” 
the pottery was produced in this region between ca. 2200 and 2000 BCE. 
Another distinguished scholar, Catherine Marro," suggested that the pot- 
tery appeared earlier — already present in EB II. The Painted Trans-Cau- 
casian pottery and painted Habur Ware share a characteristic, decorative 
painted motif, which was applied on the upper parts of vessels’ bodies, rows 
of triangles with small dots among them." Typologically speaking, however, 
the two groups of pottery have almost nothing in common. 

The three following pottery groups should be set in the following 
chronological order: Painted Trans-Caucasian Pottery of Malatya- Elazig 
region (beginning ca. 2200 BC or earlier), Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery 
(beginning before 2000 BC) and painted Habur Ware (appearing around 
1950 BC or earlier). The theory of a Trans-Caucasian origin fails to explain 
the obvious stylistic similarities between the pottery of the Malatya- Elazig 
region and Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery. 

The problem of the origin of painted pottery of Malatya- Elazığ region 
is still an unsolved question. Its appearance was regarded as, a change in the 
south-western part of the Early Trans-Caucasian cultural zone in the Early 
Trans-Caucasian III period." Stylistic similarities between the two pottery 
groups — the pottery of the Malatya- Elazig region and Syro-Cilician 
Painted Pottery — are apparent. They might be two regional sub-groups, 
which belong to the greater family or horizon of painted pottery of the 
Early Trans-Caucasian Cultural Zone. It seems that the range of decorative 
styles in which we can include Painted Trans-Caucasian Pottery of Malatya- 
Elazığ region, Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery and painted Habur Ware does- 
nt reach beyond Lake Urmia in Eastern Anatolia. 

Painted pottery found in the area of Lake Van,” if we apply terminology 
used by Burney and Lang, can be included in the central part of the Early 
Trans-Caucasian Cultural Zone.”° It displays motifs, however, which appear 
to be exclusively characteristic of this group (compositions of painted cross- 
hatched diamonds), but lacks motifs typical for western groups: hatched 
triangles or triglyph-metopic arrangement. These motifs seem to be limited 


5 Burney 1958, pp. 205-208. 

'5 Marro 1997. 

7 An almost identical motif occurs on jars of Hassuna standard painted pottery found, 
for example, at Hassuna Level II-VI (see Lloyd and Safar 1945, fig. 2). This kind of pattern, 
which in fact is both simple to make and stylistically attractive, appears to be common in 
many periods in Mesopotamia, but almost always in connection with Anatolia. 

5 Burney and Lang 1971, p. 64; Burney 1977, p. 130. 

? Gilingiroglu 1984, here fig. 2: 4-9. 
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to the areas west of Lake Van. One may say that the pottery of Lake Van 
stylistically represents a similar ‘concept’ of decoration as the pottery of 
Malatya-Elazig region. On the other hand, it is very different from all west- 
ern groups. If we assume that this is not just a local development, it is then 
possible that the Lake Van region is the transitional area where at least two 
(western and eastern) cultural zones met. Yet it is impossible to investigate 
the problem further since this part of Anatolia is still an archaeological terra 
incognita. 

If one acknowledges the stylistic similarity between Painted Trans-Cau- 
casian and Painted Syro-Cilician pottery there are two possible scenarios in 
regard to the origin of Habur Ware: 


a. painted decoration of Habur Ware was adopted from the painted pot- 
tery of Malatya-Elazig region; pottery which ceased to be produced 
before the Karum-Kanesh II period 

b. the characteristic decorative pattern was taken over from Syro-Cili- 
cian Painted Pottery of which the appearance predated Habur Ware; 
adopted from the pottery group that represented a high level of craft- 
work and was still used in the region of Kizzuwatna during the 
Karum-Kanesh II period. 


The second scenario seems to be more probable. Either way, if one pos- 
tulates relations between painted pottery of Malatya-Elazig region and 
painted Habur Ware, the Painted Syro-Cilician pottery should be also taken 
into account as it was involved in the phenomenon. 


Indigenous Origin Theory 


Some scholars present convincing arguments for an indigenous origin of 
painted Habur Ware. During the third millennium BCE, a painted varia- 
tion of so-called ‘ring burnished metallic ware’ that was also called ‘stone 
ware' appeared in Central Syria and the Middle Euphrates area (Fig. 3: 


1-4). 


2 The pottery, which is dated to the second millennium BC was obtained by the east 
Anatolian museums in the 1980s from excavations led in north-west Iran. Its chronology has 
not yet been precisely defined. 

* Following Hrouda's view that early examples of Habur Ware also existed west of Habur 
River — for example, in the Balih River area (Hrouda 2001, p. 89). I incorporate pottery of 
the Middle Euphratus in the theory of a local origin (contrary to Oguchi 2001, p. 76, where 
he discusses the pottery in context of western origin theory). 
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The pottery was discovered in Taqba Dam area (such as at Tell Huera, 
where it was dated to the middle of the third millennium BCE). What 
appears to support the theory is that the band-painted pottery of the Mid- 
dle Euphrates was often confused by Mallowan with Habur Ware, as it was 
extremely similar to its band-painted group. The third millennium band- 
painted pottery was found in Harran, Tell Huera, Tell Jidle (Levels 4 and 5), 
Selenkahiyhe (Phase II), Tell Hadidi (EB tombs), Tell Ahmar — Til Barsip 
(the ‘Hypogeum’ of the late third to early second millennium BCE), Ham- 
mam and Amarna (in graves), Tell Hariri-Mari (Ishtar temple, Level d), 
Tarsus (Early Bronze Age IL, 2750/2700-2400 BCE) and Terqa. 

In general, the pottery was dated to the period between the late Early 
Dynastic period and the end of Akkadian period." Pottery, which was 
found in Harran was called ‘Early Habur Ware’ or “Eggshell Habur Ware’ 
and occurred in Phase ii of the deep sounding. The pottery is wheel-made, 
very thin (its thickness varies from 1 to 3 mm) and is very well fired. Its sur- 
face is grey to pink, self-slipped or washed. The neck and upper part of the 
vessel body is decorated with narrow bands of matt orange or red paint 
with spaced, spiral ring burnish on the surface. All examples that have been 
found are jars with everted rims, short straight necks and globular bodies.” 

The other "indigenous candidate for the ancestor of Habur Ware is the 
so-called Eblaite band-painted pottery (Fig. 3: 5—16), which was found in 
the Royal Palace G of the EB IV period.^^ Jars that belong to this pottery 
group were frequently decorated with painted bands. According to Maz- 
zoni, they anticipate the local Habur style. 

The significant typological and stylistic similarities between Eblaite pottery 
and band-painted pottery of Middle Euphrates may indicate that the pottery 
of both regions belonged to the same ceramic horizon of ‘band-painted pot- 
tery of the end of third millennium BCE of Central Syria and northern 
Mesopotamia. Hamlin in her search for the origin of Habur Ware points to 
'egg-shell pottery’ (or ‘early Habur’) and painted pottery, which was found in 
Ishtar Temple D in Ašur, and concludes that they may have contributed to its 
typological make-up. She also admits that there were unpainted pottery types 
in northern Mesopotamia, which predated very similar painted equivalents 
associated with Habur Ware. The unpainted predecessors typologically 
announce the appearance of painted Habur Ware (Fig. 5). 


» Prag 1970; Kühne 1976; Oguchi 2001. 

3 Prag 1970, p. 84, fig. 8:43-44. 

^ Matthiae 1977, p. 97; Mazzoni 1994; 2002. 
5 Hamlin 1977, p. 313. 
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Stein maintains that Habur Ware originated in the course of indigenous 
North Mesopotamian development. According to her view, the transitional 
phase between third millennium BCE ancestors and Habur Ware represents 
pottery from Chagar Bazar (Level 1), Tell Billa (Stratum 4; Fig. 7: 2-3), Tell 
Taya (Level 4) and Tell al-Rimah (Area AS, Phase 3). Pottery at those sites 
has painted, incised and relief designs.” The theory of an indigenous origin 
of Habur Ware delimits the area where the phenomenon of typological and 
stylistic changes occurred to the Middle Euphrates and Habur River basin, 
isolating this region from the western part of the Middle East where 
another painted pottery appeared. In other words, indigenous development 
theory ignores the existence of Syro-Cilician painted pottery, which pre- 
dated the transitional pottery mentioned above (e.g. Tell Billa 4 begins in 
late seventeenth century BCE); pottery that shows even more similarity to 
the geometric design, which characterises painted Habur Ware. 


Syro-Cilician Origin Theory 


The idea that the development of Habur Ware had some connections 
with Syro-Cilician Painted Ware is not new." Some scholars went even fur- 
ther and included painted Habur Ware within Syro-Cilician Painted 
Ware.?? The theory of a western origin for Habur Ware was based upon the 
observation that there is a striking similarity between decorated motifs, 
which occur both on Habur Ware and Syro-Cilician painted pottery 
(Fig. 5). Along with the stylistic arguments, chronological issues also con- 
vinced some scholars to test the potential connections between the Syro- 
Cilician Painted Ware and painted Habur Ware. The appearance of Syro- 
Cilician Painted Pottery predates significantly the introduction of Habur 
Ware and what is even more significant, it chronologically overlaps with 
Habur material. It also occurs in Kärum-Kanesh IV and III levels which 
predate Level II of the Assyrian colony.” 

There is still no scholarly consensus regarding the chronology of Syro- 
Cilician Painted Pottery. Garstang who excavated it at Mersin claimed it 
was in use between ca. 1950 and 1450 BCE, Goldman, who led archaeo- 


Stein 1984, p. 22. 
7 See, for example: Perkins 1954; Porada 1965. 
For example, Gerstenblith 1983, p. 63. 

? According to Özgüç, Kzrum-Kanesh (Levels IV and III) despite the lack of texts already 
present in the Assyrian colonies (Amiran 1968). Mellaart claims that the kdrwm was estab- 
lished already in the last quarter of the third millennium BCE, contemporary with the state 
of Ur III (Mellaart 1957). 

3° Garstang 1953. 
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logical excavations in neighbouring Tarsus region proposed dates of 
2000-1600 BCE;? Braidwoods’ dates are 2000-1800 BCE.” 

Syro-Cilician painted pottery has been attested at: Tell Achana-Alalah 
(Levels XVIVXVI-VIIV/VID, Tell Judeidah (periods VIII-VII, Amuq Phases 
K-L), Tarsus, Kazanlı, Mersin (Levels XI-IX), Kanesh-Kültepe (Kzrum Lev- 
els IV and II), Tilmen Hüyük (Levels IIIa and IIb), Tell Mardih-Ebla ("The 
Tomb of Princess, MB II A period), Hama (Period H), Tell Mishrife-Qatna 
(Tomb D), Tell Nebi Mend-Qadesh (MB II A level) and Ras Shamra-Ugarit 
(only one example). According to Seton-Williams, it also occurs at Chagar 
Bazar, Tell Billa, Nuzi and in Cyprus, at Aya Paraskevi.? There is, however, 
no certainty that examples from Mesopotamia are not pieces of Habur Ware 
(we should keep in mind that small fragments of the two wares can be eas- 
ily confused, as often happened to Mallowan). 

Syro-Cilician Painted Ware is usually monochrome-painted with very 
characteristic designs of hatched and cross-hatched triangles placed in rows 
and set between horizontal bands, with a triglyph-metopic arrangement on 
pedestalled bowls and ‘hawk-eye’ design under rims of jugs (Fig. 5). It was 
generally wheel-made, yet hand-made pieces have also been found. This 
particular technological aspect of Syro-Cilician Painted Ware — producing 
vessels without use of potter's wheel, fits more Aegean — Anatolian tradi- 
tion than the Mesopotamian one. Most wheel-made examples of the ware 
have been found in Mersin. 

Chronological argument and stylistic resemblance make the western ori- 
gin theory a very probable one. In the opinion, however, of some scholars: 


the few parallels between individual elements of design of the two pottery 
groups are not more than coincidental and differences in shape and design 
composition are too significant to claim that they are related.* 


Below the author will face this view and present his own proposition for 


the origin of Habur Ware. 


The Origin and Development of Habur Ware — Continuation of tradi- 
tion and Changes caused by Acculturation 


Shortcomings of the Former Theories 


The four main theories have something in common — they have been 
based upon the premise that painted Habur Ware appeared as an effect of 


* Goldman 1956. 
32 Braidwood and Braidwood 1960. 
5 Seton-Williams 1953, p. 58. 
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either linear development or single-sided cultural acquisition. Both 
premises over simplify the process. It is impossible to determine where, 
when and in what circumstances Habur Ware originated and evolved, if we 
continue to search for unilateral development. 


Interaction Between Two Different Cultural Zones — Assumption 


In reality, painted Habur Ware probably originated as a result of two 
basic cultural developments that overlapped with each other. The painted 
pottery developed from the Early Bronze Age pottery horizon of Upper 
Mesopotamia and at some time, at the beginning of Middle Bronze Age, it 
was enhanced by some characteristic decorative motifs of Syro-Cilician 
Painted Pottery. Thus the development of painted Habur Ware is an exam- 
ple of multidirectional cultural influence from outside and within northern 
Mesopotamia; acculturation and stylistic borrowings on one hand and cul- 
tural inertia on the other. Stylistic borrowings effected in adoption of Syro- 
Cilician decorative motifs, while inertia or tradition reflected in its typo- 
logical makeup, prevented pottery of northern Mesopotamia from adopting 
some new types of vessels. 

It has been assumed that typological makeup (shapes and types of pot- 
tery in a pottery repertoire) and decoration depend on two general factors: 
function and fashion. These factors sometimes may act contrary to each 
other. Function is conservative, inhibiting acculturation, as it is primarily 
dependent on traditional ways of preparing food and consumption that is 
on modus operatio. On the other hand, fashion facilitates the transfer of 
ideas and acculturation. 

One may imagine the situation that two distinct pottery groups (cover- 
ing two different cultural zones) and representing different typological sets, 
which match two different moda operationis may share similar decorative 
motifs. Styles of decoration, dependent strictly on the factor of fashion, can 
be easily transferred from one zone to another. This phenomenon doesnt 
have to be accompanied by the borrowing of certain types of vessels, as long 
as there was no adoption of modus operatio itself. This will especially hold 
true for pottery vessels that serve the specific function as libation vessels. In 
short, beer-drinking people will not start producing wine glasses (similar to 
those used by their neighbours), if they have not adopted the habit of 
drinking wine. This does not mean, however, that they will not adopt some 
sophisticated decorative motifs that occur on neighbours’ wine glasses and 
put them on their beer jars. The conclusion is as follows. One may expect 
to find traces of stylistic borrowings between two pottery groups, even if 
they do not share common types of vessels. 
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At the beginning of the second millennium BCE, the difference between 
two distinct cultural spheres of the Near East was apparent. This difference 
was manifested in many spheres of culture, but for the purpose of the work, 
I will refer to two related aspects — traditional alcoholic beverages and tra- 
ditional modes of consumption. The Levantine-Mediterranean zone was 
under strong influence of the Aegean world and Anatolia. In this warm and 
more humid littoral zone, rich in sun, water and good terra rossa soil, viti- 
culture was popular and wine was the preferred sophisticated beverage, 
while the most popular and traditional alcoholic beverage of cereal-rich 
Mesopotamia was beer. 

Obviously these preferences were reflected in the pottery typology of 
both zones. Pitchers, jugs and pedestalled bowls resembling classical Greek 
types — namely kylikes that were common along the Levantine coast at the 
beginning of the second millennium BCE and were most probably used for 
serving wine — are almost entirely unattested in Mesopotamia of that time. 
There between Euphrates and Tigris sipping beer through straws from large 
globular jars was the traditional form of giving charm to communal sym- 
posia. Painted ‘wine jars’ of Habur Ware (recognised as vessels for drinking 
wine by Mallowan) are in fact beer jars. 

The difference in traditional ways of libation explains why there is such 
a big discrepancy between the typologies of Habur Ware and Syro-Cilician 
Painted Pottery. Similarity of decorative motifs between the two pottery 
groups is unquestionable. But how and where were the decorative motifs 
adopted? 


What is Habur Ware? What is its Chronological and Geographic Distribution? 


Painted pottery, which is included in the group named 'Habur Ware’ is 
rare. At Tell Leilan, for example, only ca. 7.6 per cent of the 3267 diagnos- 
tic sherds analysed were painted. The term Habur Ware is thus misunder- 
standing, if it is used to mean 'painted ware’. One must emphasise that only 
small percentage of the ware of the same fabric represents the painted 
group. Hence it is more appropriate to use the term painted Habur Ware 
when referring to the decorated vessels. 

The question of an absolute date for the appearance of Habur Ware and 
its origin has not been resolved. The date we refer to today was established 
by Mallowan on the basis of cuneiform texts of Yasmah-Addu, son of 


34 Stein 1984, p. 26. 
3 Frane 1996, p. 143. 
36 See Frane 1996, p. 144. 
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Shamshi-Addu I and ruler of Mari, which were found together with the 
earliest examples of Habur Ware in Level 1 of Chagar Bazar, in an ash 
deposit on the lowest floor." The texts were found in building foundations 
lay above the graves containing Habur pottery. As we do not know how 
long the gap was between the construction of the graves and the erection of 
the building, the reign of Yasmah-Addu defines just terminus ante for the 
appearance of the ware. Mallowan concluded that it was highly improba- 
ble that the pottery he found in the graves was the first phase of Habur 
Ware; he referred to it as to the earliest known Habur pottery? According 
to his view, Habur pottery from Level 1 in Chagar Bazar represented its 
developed form (Fig. 7; Phases 2 and 3). The chronology has been strength- 
ened by radiocarbon dates from Dinkha Tepe (Dinkha Tepe IV, between 
2009-1748 BCE).*? 

According to Oguchi*', Tell al-Rimah Area AS, Phase 3, Tell Taya Level 
IV and Tell Jigan Area C, Trench G-4, Levels 3a-b (all dated between 1900 
and ca. 1814 BCE according to middle chronology) represent the Habur 
Ware period and indicate the place where Habur Ware originated. 

Hrouda, however, noticed that the cartographical classification method 
proved that the older category of Habur Ware also existed in the west, in 
the area of the Balih River.* As Frane concluded, the early Habur Ware 
assemblage belonged to the greater family of usually unpainted pottery 
from western Syria, from the Balih and Euphrates Valleys. She viewed the 
painted decoration on Habur Ware as a local variant. 

Stein, in her reference to Tell Billa (situated to the east of Tigris River), 
concluded that pottery of Stratum 4 appeared in the course of local devel- 
opment.** A jar presented here in Fig. 9: 1 belonging to the earlier Stratum 
5 (Early Dynastic Period, ca. 2900-2700 BC), was used by Stein as a paral- 
lel to the Habur style. It has little in common with the characteristic fea- 
tures of painted Habur Ware, in shape or decoration. On the other hand, 
two vessels of the next Stratum 4 have some features that are similar to the 


? Mallowan 1947, p. 82. 

38 Professor Giorgio Buccellati from UCLA, who directed excavations at the site of Tell 
Mozan (ancient Urkesh, a Hurrian town in northern Mesopotamia) claims he found sherds 
with characteristic decoration resembling those on painted Habur Ware jars in the context of 
the Akkadian city! 

? Mallowan 1947, pp. 82-83. 

4° Frane 1996, p. 135. 

# Oguchi 2001, p. 71. 

+ Hrouda 2001, p. 89, contra Oguchi 2001. 

# Franer996, p. iv. 

^* Stein 1984, p. 15 

4 Stein 1984, pl. 1:23. 
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jars of painted Habur Ware, especially the globular band-painted jar 
(Fig. 9: 3), which is typologically like Habur Ware jars (e.g. Fig. 7: 15-16). 
Unfortunately because of the wide chronological frames, which have been 
set by Speiser (his Stratum 4 covers the so-called Anatolian Period’, ca. 
1900-1600 BCE), it is not possible to make further chronological compar- 
isons. Concerning shape and decoration, two specimens could be 
included in the Habur Ware assemblage of Phase 2 at Chagar Bazar as 
examples of the eastern variation of the ware. 

Later Stein concludes that painted bands and hatched and cross-hatched 
triangles, which are so typical of painted Habur Ware at Chagar Bazar 
reflect a change of technique — from a relief and incision to painting. She 
compares Habur pottery of her Phase C (1700-1650 BC) with the pottery 
assemblage from Tepe Gawra, Stratum X. In her proposition, however, she 
fails to explain the origin of decorated Habur jars of earlier Phases A and B, 
for which no parallels have been found in the Tigris and Great Zab triangle 
(with the exception of the doubtful example from Tell Billa, Stratum 5 and 
Tepe Gawra, Stratum 5 which have been mentioned above).* 

The data available today lead to the following conclusion. The Habur 
River basin should be still referred to as the motherland of the developed 
Habur Ware (here Phases 2 and 3). This, however, does not mean that the 
range of distribution of Habur Ware of the earlier phases (Phase 1, Fig. 7: 
1-6) covers the same area. Prag's Early Bronze Age ‘early Habur Ware’ or 
'eggshell Habur Ware’ can be included along with EB IV A2 band-painted 
pottery of Ebla in the ‘Early Bronze Age Band-Painted Pottery Horizon‘, 
which covered the area of northern Mesopotamia and northern Syria. It is 
very likely that only one branch of this horizon transformed into Middle 
Bronze Age, developed Habur Ware. What was the background for this 
transformation? 

According to Kramer there is an apparent correlation between the geo- 
graphic concentration of Habur Ware and the expansion of an ‘Assyrian 
bureaucracy’ equivalent to a range of Assyrian merchants. Habur Ware 
was an index of economic activity of the Assyrians. Yet there is no evidence 
for trade in vessels. No goods were shipped in painted Habur Ware jars.°° 
The vessel was an equivalent of a ‘beer-mug’ not a ‘cask’. Thus its distribu- 
tion doesnt figure as a trade item, but rather as an indicator of political, 


46 Speiser 1933, p. 276. 

* Stein 1984, p. 9. 

# Stein 1984, pl. 1:23 and 24 respectively. 
49 Kramer 1971, p. 306. 

5° Frane 1996, p. 154. 
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economic and cultural influence." Chronologically, the painted Habur 
Ware Period II covers the reign of Shamshi-Addu I and is contemporary 
with the revival of the Assyrian trade with Anatolia (Karum-Kanesh Ib). 


The Relationship Between Early and Developed Habur Ware 


While examining the issue of the origin of painted Habur Ware, one 
should examine the relationship between three crucial pottery groups: 


I. band-painted pottery of the Early Bronze Age (or early Eggshell 
Habur Ware), 

2. early Middle Bronze band-painted pottery from Tell Rimah and Tell 
Jigan, 

3. fully developed Middle Bronze Age Habur Ware (attested in Mal- 
lowan's Level 1 at Chagar Bazar). 


Band-Painted Jars — Continuation of Tradition 


The pottery from Tell Rimah and Tell Jigan (Fig. 7: 1-6) could have 
develop locally from the Early Bronze Age, band-painted pottery horizon 
as its degenerated, crude continuation. This pottery has all of the func- 
tional and decorative features, which are characteristic of the fully devel- 
oped Habur Ware. Most examples are globular jars with everted rims and 
straight necks. Band-painted decoration matches later Habur Ware design 
in regard to style, colour and arrangement, but what is its relation to 
early/eggshell Habur Ware? The pottery from Tell Rimah and Tell Jigan 
may be interpreted as a degenerated continuation of just a part of the 
Early Bronze Age band-painted pottery horizon to which early eggshell 
Habur Ware also belonged. If it really was a direct ancestor of the devel- 
oped painted Habur Ware, it could be also referred to as a "primitive 
Habur Ware — a transitional stage between band-painted pottery of EB 
and ‘classic’ Habur Ware. 

There are numerous arguments, which support the notion that painted 
Habur Ware was deeply rooted in the Early Bronze Age pottery tradition of 
northern Mesopotamia. Of great importance is the fact that the fully devel- 
oped style typologically resembles unpainted Early Bronze Age pottery 
attested, for example, at Tell Brak (Fig. 5). As it has been mentioned above 
that only small percentage of the general pottery group called Habur Ware 
has painted decoration. Typological and some stylistic similarities indeed 
are very convincing and point to indigenous origin of painted Habur Ware. 
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This is, however, just one of the two parents of the painted group within 
the ware. 


The New Design Appears — Stylistic Borrowing 


Sometime, during the first half of the twentieth century BCE, a great 
stylistic change occurred. A new characteristic design came into fashion and 
spread across the northern Mesopotamia, a painted design consisting of a 
row or two rows of hatched or cross-hatched triangles set between horizon- 
tal bands (Figs 7: 7-9; 8: 1-3). Another new design that also had its pre- 
miere was the ‘triglyph-metopic’ arrangement, which consisted of crosses 
separated from each-other by vertical lines (Fig. 7: 1o). This significant 
addition to the existing style of decoration most probable was an effect of 
adoption of characteristic motifs that were popular in regions west and 
north-west of Balih and Habur — in southern Anatolia and coastal Syria 
(Fig. 6). It is possible that the new design was adopted from Anatolian 
painted pottery. The carriers of the new fashion were perhaps the Assyrian 
merchants travelling within the network of Karum trade colonies (Fig. 21). 


Two Marginal Interpretations 


There are two marginal views regarding the relationships between 
painted Habur Ware and Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery. The similarities 
between the decorative motifs, which occur on the two pottery groups, has 
led some scholars to the conclusion that Habur Ware should be derived 
directly from  Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery.” Later, in northern 
Mesopotamia, the pottery was supposed to acquire a new individual char- 
acteristic and remained relatively unchanged. 

Other scholars still focus their attention. on typological differences 
between Habur Ware and Syro-Cilician painted pottery and refer to them 
as two different and unrelated pottery styles. Stein in her dissertation 
rejected the theory of a Syro-Cilician origin for painted Habur Ware on the 
ground of dissimilarities in decorative patterns and the absence in the 
Habur Ware assemblage of particular pottery types (jugs and juglets): 


The Syrian pottery of Alalakh, the Amuq and Cilicia is often compared with 
Habur Ware and has sometimes been regarded as its prototype. Chronolog- 


* Frane 1996, p. 155. 
* Frane 1996, p. 144. 
9 Gerstenblith 1983, p. 63. 
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ically, this association appears to be feasible as the end of Syrian painted pot- 
tery at Alalakh falls within 19'^ century B.C. (level VIII) and may, therefore, 
coincide with the beginning of the large Habur Ware storage jars in north- 
ern Mesopotamia (e.g. Chagar Bazar). Stylistically, however, there is little 
aside from individual motifs (cross-hatched triangles, double axes, X's) to 
support the theory of a direct lineage between the two wares. The character- 
istic trefoil-mouthed jugs and carinated bowls, the predominant triglyph- 
metopic arrangement of the decoration, and the use of animal motifs all 
clearly distinguish the Syrian painted pottery from the Habur Ware jars [...] 
the differences in the shapes and the composition of design between Habur 
Ware and Syrian painted pottery far outweigh the few parallels between indi- 
vidual elements of design which alone do not support a western origin for 
Habur Ware. Beyond the realm of stylistic comparisons is the fact that Syr- 
ian painted jugs and carinated bowls have not hitherto been found east of 
the Euphrates, nor have Habur Ware jars with geometric design been 
attested west of the Balikh river. This discrepancy between the distribution 
of the two painted wares in question is perhaps the most compelling argu- 
ment against deriving one from the other or, as suggested by Hrouda and 
Deshayes, both from a third common source. Instead it appears that Syrian 
painted pottery and Habur Ware belong to entirely separate cultural 
spheres.^ 


Steins view has been based upon a notion that cultural relationships 
must demonstrate an exchange of the complete spectrum of features (typol- 
ogy of pottery, decorations). Hence, a lack of exchange in characteristic 
pottery shapes between painted Habur Ware and Syro-Cilician Painted Pot- 
tery is used as a proof of lack of direct association. Arguments, which have 
been presented above show that it is possible to expect that cultural rela- 
tionships may result in only an exchange of decorations. 

As shown in Figures 15 and 16, the two wares indeed share many deco- 
rative elements with only few exceptions: there are no examples of Syro- 
Cilician Painted Pottery with just horizontal bands. This seems to be typi- 
cal only for painted Habur Ware. Painted horizontal bands are, in this case, 
the continuation of the Early Bronze Age tradition in Syria. So far, only one 
Habur Ware sherd displaying a fragment of an animal motif has been pub- 
lished.’ This motif is extremely rare in the earlier phases of development of 
painted Habur Ware, but it is more popular later in the second millennium 
BCE. Painted Habur Ware lacks the ‘hawk-eye’ motif. This characteristic 
decorative element, in the case of Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery, occurs only 
under the spouts of globular jugs with high long necks. These zoomorphic 
features (shape of the neck, rim and spout) resemble a bird's neck and head. 


54 Stein 1984, pp. 21, 26. 
5 Oguchi 1997, p. 197, fig. 1:14. 
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Obviously there is just no place for such a motif on any type of pot, which 
is characteristic of Habur Ware. 

The problem of whether painted Habur Ware and Syro-Cilician Painted 
Pottery are related may have a simple solution. When a single motif was 
shared by both wares, its occurrence could be explained as merely coinci- 
dental. Simple motifs (for example hatched or cross-hatched triangles) did 
occur on earlier or later pottery groups of Ancient Near East. In the case of 
painted Habur Ware and Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery, however, similari- 
ties between whole sets of very composed motifs have been recorded 
(Figs 15, 16) that cannot be explained as purely coincidental. Furthermore, 
these geometric decorative motifs on Habur Ware appeared during times of 
intensive trade contacts with Anatolia. 

The final effect (that is the character of the transferred motif) becomes 
an amalgamation of foreign and local elements. The resulting hybrid design 
will always differ from the original. The stylistic differences between geo- 
metric motifs of Habur Ware and those on Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery 
are examples of this very phenomenon. 

The function of the vessels in the consumption of (presumably) alcoholic 
beverages must also be taken into consideration. To reiterate, painted pots 
which belong to the Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery repertoire were probably 
used for serving, mixing with water pouring and drinking wine while 
Habur jars were presumably used as containers for beer which was sipped 
through straws. 

At the beginning of the second millennium BCE the two cultural 
spheres met, but the very typological differences that persisted are the best 
proof that the people of the two cultures didnt exchange their habits. Peo- 
ple who lived in northern Mesopotamia maintained local beer-drinking tra- 
dition most probably because wine was simply extremely expensive; this we 
know from written sources. 


An Analysis of Decorative Motifs of the Painted Wares 


According to the assumption made above, in the search for stylistic affil- 
iations and cultural exchange with the painted group of Habur Ware, one 
should focus on groups of motifs that represent most characteristic and 
complex set of elements, which may be used as diagnostic features (with 
decorative motifs depicted in Figs r5, 16). 

Decorative motifs, which occur on painted pottery of the Levant and 
northern Mesopotamia in the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age can be 
divided into six main thematic groups as follows. 
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Group 1. Painted Horizontal Bands 


Painted horizontal bands characterise exclusively Habur Ware (Figs 7, 8), 
they do not occur on Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery (Fig. 6). In Palestine 
painted bands characterise Syrian jars of the so-called Levantine Painted Ware 
(Fig. 11). The technique of making band-painted jars of Habur Ware and Syr- 
ian jars has undoubtedly roots in the Early Bronze Age ceramic tradition of 
Syria and northern Mesopotamia (Fig. 3). In the case of both wares, potters 
used quite an attractive and similar palette of colours. The background is 
light yellowish or pale-brown while motifs are painted with red to brown and 
black. Bands were painted on upper parts of the bodies (Habur Ware — Fig. 
7: 1-3, I1-I5, 17-19, 21; 8: 5-10; Levantine Painted Ware — Fig. 11: 1, 2, 5- 
8). The characteristic feature of band-painted jars of Habur Ware are wide 
painted bands (much wider than those on shoulders) which cover the rim and 
outer surface of the jar's neck; in some cases bands go inside the rim. Syrian 
jars lack this feature. It seems that this thematic group, which at the begin- 
ning of the Middle Bronze Age expanded over Syria, northern Mesopotamia 
and into Palestine represents a trend for decorating pots with bands painted 
with brushes while the vessel was turning on the potters wheel. An interest- 
ing jar in Fig. 8: 11 is an exuberant example of the technique. 


Group 2. Sequences of Geometric Motifs Painted between Two Horizontal 
Bands 


a. One pattern consists of groups of parallel vertical or oblique lines set 
between horizontal bands; between each group an empty space is left. 
The pattern with its repeating sequence of groups of lines and spaces is 
the simplest example of the ‘triglyph-metopic’ arrangement. This motif 
occurs exclusively on Syro-Cilician pedestalled bowls (Fig. 7: 11-15). 

b. A more sophisticated example of the triglyph-metopic pattern that is 
a hallmark of Syro-Cilician painted pottery comprises groups of Xs 
or double axe motifs set between horizontal lines and divided by 
empty spaces. This design occurs on jars with handles and on 
pedestalled bowls of Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery (Fig. 6: 8-10, 
17-20). A variation of this decorative motif was found on one jar 
from Chagar Bazar (Fig. 8: 10). 


Group 3. Strokes Painted on Rims and Edges of Handles 


A motif of vertical strokes on rims and handles was popular both in 
northern Mesopotamia and Levant. On Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery, the 
decoration of handles resembles a herring-bone pattern. 
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Group 4. Zoomorphic Motif of a 'Hawk Eye 


The hawk-eye motif occurs on a distinctive typological group of jugs 
with long necks in the Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery repertoire and on jugs, 
which belong to Levantine Painted Ware (the latter presumably are func- 
tional and stylistic copies of the Syro-Cilician original). As noted above, the 
shape of a typical Syro-Cilician jug (e.g. Fig. 6: 1, 3, 6) in its form resemble 
a bird (goose or a swan) with its large body, long neck and spout in the 
place of a bird's beak. Hence the ‘hawk-eye’ motif, which always occurs just 
below the rim should be viewed in this context as a part of a symbolic rep- 
resentation of a bird. 


Group 5. Animal Motifs 


Animal motifs are rare on Habur Ware; when they do occur, it is in the 
latter phases of development of the ware and they appear as stylistic adop- 
tions from other pottery groups. The motifs occasionally do feature on jugs, 
which belong to Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery (Fig. 6: 1). 


Group 6. Geometric Design of Triangles and Horizontal Bands 


The pattern consists of a single row of hatched or cross-hatched triangles 
set between horizontal bands. It is a composed and very characteristic 
design and, as such, it can be most useful as a diagnostic element, which 
marks cultural influence (Ze. the diffusion of a fashionable design). It is 
typical for Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery where painted triangles are usually 
set in groups of two to four, with an interval of free space (Fig. 6: 3) or 
some other motif (Fig. 6: 1, a goat and a dot; Fig. 6: 2, an X’). It seems 
that arranging decorative motifs as alternate sections (in ‘triglyph-metopic’ 
manner) is a very characteristic feature of Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery. In 
the case of Habur Ware triangles are always arranged continuously with no 
spaces left between (the exception is a jar, Fig. 8: 4). In some examples, 
spaces between triangles are filled with a single dot (Fig. 7: 7-9). The lat- 
ter design also characterises some jars of Malatya-Elazig painted pottery. 

A more complex variation of the design described above is an arrange- 
ment, which consists of two rows of hatched or cross-hatched triangles set 
between a number of horizontal bands. In the case of Syro-Cilician painted 
pottery, it occurs both on jugs and jars (Fig. 6: 1-2, 21). The design, which 
occurs on jars of painted Habur Ware is almost identical (Fig. 8: 3-4). On 
Levantine Painted Pottery, the arrangement of two rows of cross-hatched 
diamonds is an equivalent of the original design (Fig. 10: 7, 12). 

The more complex a design is, the less likely it is to be an independent 
invention or coincidence. Among the six thematic groups presented above 
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the most complex designs is represented by the Group 6. The design is so 
characteristic and complex that it is simply improbable that it appeared on 
two contemporary pottery wares (that were used by peoples who main- 
tained cultural contacts) as a result of independent invention. The two 
wares are stylistically related. Chronological sequence shows the direction of 
the borrowing — from the west to North Jazira. But where and when did 
the users of Habur Ware first meet the new fashionable design? The most 
probable places of adoption were the trade centres established between 
northern Mesopotamia and Anatolia (see map, Fig. 21). Syro-Cilician 
Painted Pottery has been attested at Karum-Kanesh in Levels IV and III, 
which may have already represented a trade centre by the beginning of the 
second millennium BCE. Merchants coming from the Habur River basin 
had enough time and opportunity to observe painted pottery of Anatolia 
and to transfer some of the motifs to their homeland. Habur Ware appears 
in Karum-Kanesh in Levels II and Ib. 

Despite the cultural contacts, both wares remained fundamentally differ- 
ent. Why are jugs, pitchers or pedestalled bowls absent from Habur Ware 
assemblage? Functional analysis of painted pottery of both wares may help 
us answer this question. 


Functional Analysis of Painted Habur Ware Jars 


Mallowan considered that Habur Ware consists largely of vessels 
intended to carry liquids; He referred to storage jars with wide mouth, 
high neck, flat base, and globular body. The type, without detailed func- 
tional analysis, has been arbitrarily labelled as a wine jar used for drinking 
wine through reed straws. In subsequent studies, scholars never challenged 
Mallowan's view and with no hesitation they have continued to supply this 
definition.” Rather than wine, I propose that it was beer that was imbibed 
through reed straws, that we should dispense with the term ‘Habur wine 
jars. The functional difference results from significant differences in diet 
and customs between the two cultural zones. The proposed interpretation 
has been based upon textual, archaeological and iconographic evidence. 

Production and quality of beer that was consumed in the beginning of 
the second millennium BCE differed considerably from the beverage we 
know today, which is made of barley or wheat. In Mesopotamia, it was a 
very important supplement of everyday diet. For instance, in Sumer up to 


5° Mallowan 1937, pp. 102-104. 
57 See, for example, Gerstenblith 1983, p. 61. 
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40% of cultivated grain was used to produce beer. It stands to reason that 
beer was most popular in regions that were rich in cereals — Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. There is much less evidence for beer consumption in littoral 
sphere of the west Mediterranean. The beverage was also used for medical 
purposes, for example, beer mixed with date pits and fruit of the sycamore 
tree was used against intestinal parasites. The process of beer production 
was labour intensive and time consuming and required many stages of pro- 
duction. 

Beer was often consumed with fruits (usually dates), which considerably 
improved its taste (see, for example, a drawing from a seal found at Tell 
Asmar (Fig. 13: 1) showing a beer jar, straws and probably fruits). The bev- 
erage, which had a tendency to turn sour, had to be consumed shortly after 
production; it couldnt be stored for long periods of time. Beer had to be 
strained, because remains of chaff and straw floated on the surface. Unlike 
wine, which was filtered, beer was strained by means of straws and was 
sipped directly from a jar. Of course only conical perforated metal tips of 
straws survived in the archaeological record — straws as organic matter 
decomposed. Beer was consumed on many occasions, at cultic ceremonies 
and at feasts. Particularly large amounts of beer were drunk in temples dur- 
ing ceremonial libations and in palaces during royal banquets. The beverage 
was also sipped in taverns and private houses. The daily allowance in Sumer 
was: ca. 1 litre for a worker, ca. 2 litres for low-ranking official, 3 litres for 
higher officials and women in the royal court and 5 litres per day for high 
ranking officials.’ 


8 Phases of beer production (Hartman and Oppenheim 1950): 

I. grains were steeped in water for two or three days, 

2. straining off the water, malt was obtained, 

3. heaps of malt were left to stand for 24 hours (the process of germination started; 
enzymes released at this stage converted the core to starch; and then some starch to 
sugar), 

4. the process was stopped by roasting the grains and drying them in the sun, 

5. dry malt was ground and mixed with spices (which determined the desired taste of 
beer), 

6. the mixture was formed into loaves, 

7. loaves were baked in low temperature (ca. 50°C), 

8. crushed loaves were soaked in a vat of water — initiating fermentation, 

9. several days later the liquid dripped through the holes at the bottom of the vat into 
a container, 

10. in the container fermentation continued for another 3 or 4 days (the result of the 
process was thick syrup with alcohol content of ca. 6-8%), 

u. chaff was removed and the drink poured to storage or transport vessels. 

59 Dayagi-Mendels 1999. 
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Textual Evidence for Wine Trade 


According to the royal correspondence, which was found in the archives 
of ancient city of Mari (Tell Hariri), wine was a rare and an expensive com- 
modity. This information alone contradicts the great number of excavated 
‘wine’ jars. According to the Mari texts among many items exported from 
Syria-Palestine (Aleppo, Qatna, Byblos and Hazor) to Mari and further east 
to Mesopotamia were foodstuffs: wheat, olive oil, wine and honey. It is dif- 
ficult though to define whether honey mentioned in Mari texts was a syrup 
made of figs or dates or honey produced by bees.°° Text 75 of the Mari 
Archives (ARMT 24) mentions messengers from Hazor, Babylon and 
Yamhad who were engaged in the shipment of wine.” The text speaks of the 
delivery of three (only!) jars of wine to the royal wine cellar at the palace.” 
Another three letters of king Zimrilim, which were sent to his wife Sibtu 
(nos 131, 132, 133), deal with shipment of wine to the palace of Mari, through 
the palace to another destination. In the case of the first two letters, wine 
was sent by Hammurabi of Yamhad. One of the letters contains a message: 
‘five jars of wine has sent Hammurabi, the son of Yarimlim, for the house of 
the wine jars (palace wine cellar)”. Letter 131 speaks of a certain type of wine 
called karänum sīmum (red wine) which was so expensive that Zimrilim 
asked his wife to watch personally over the filling of wine jars before hand- 
ing them over to Bahdilim, who was in charge of the palace cellar. In letter 
133, Zimrilim asks his wife to watch over similar dispatch. This time the 
palace of Habmmurabi of Babylon was the destination of shipment.® 

The correspondence dates to the times when trade between the Levant 
and Mesopotamia was already well established and flourished. Nonetheless 
wine appears to be rare at this time, expensive and a premium luxury item. 
The situation must have been similar or even greater in the Habur River 
basin, in Chagar Bazar or Shubat Enlil. If we compare textual evidence with 
archaeological data, we come to the conclusion that there is simply not 
enough wine to fill all of the Habur ‘wine’ jars. 


Archaeological Evidence 


Bronze and copper perforated cone tips (Fig. 14: 3-7), which were used 
as beer strainers attached to straws have been found in Palestine at Tell el- 


Malamat 1998, pp. 49-50. 
Talon 1985. 

Malamat 1998, p. 43. 

5 Malamat 1998, pp. 185-186. 
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Ajjul,°* Megiddo® and Gezer.° Implements made of bone (identified as 
poor mens strainers) have been found at Sasa and Gesher,? Tell Kabri,* Tel 
Qiri® and Megiddo. In Syria and Mesopotamia, metal perforated tips 
have been found in Alalakh,” Meskene-Emar,”” Chagar Bazar, Baghouz 
cemetery/^ and Nippur.” 

Bone implements from Gesher have been found in grave in a clear con- 
text, inside a jar, which was placed close to the abdomen of the deceased.’° 
The jar typologically resembles Habur Ware (e.g. Fig. 7: 16). The second 
vessel found in the grave was a jug that was placed close to the head of the 
buried. Many of the strainers reported by Mallowan were found inside jars, 
thus we can assume that both in Mesopotamian and in Palestinian perfo- 
rated tips were found in situ, as parts of drinking sets. What is interesting is 
that the majority of metal or bone strainers, which have been reported from 
the Near East date to Middle Bronze II. Apparently beer was extremely 
popular among Amorites. 

The capacity of Habur Ware jars more or less matches textual data 
regarding daily allowance of beer that we have for Sumer. One can assume 
that the daily doses didnt change much in the beginning of the second 
millennium BCE.7 The capacity of Habur jars varies from ca. 0.5 litre 
(Fig. 7: 11) to ca. 5 litres (Fig. 8: 1-2). The biggest jars probably were used 
as fixed containers; the content had to be refilled by the means of other 
smaller vessels. A jar in Fig. 9: 4 was found in Nuzi in the context of the 
Temple F. Its unusual height (62 cm) and capacity reveal its function; it was 
most probably a stationary beer vessel used for ceremonial libations by a 
group of priests. 

Habur jars have no handles and their lower parts were usually not deco- 
rated; these aspects hint at their function as fixed vessels usually placed on 
or near the floor with the lower part of a vessel not visible for users. 


64 Petrie 1934, pl. xxxii: 423. 

Loud 1948, pl. 190:14. 

Macalister 1912, p. 44. 

57 Maeir and Garfinkel 1992. 

Kishon and Hellwing 1990, p. 49, fig. 23:3. 
59 Ben Tor, et al. 1987, p. 70. 

7° Loud 1948, pl. 286:4. 

7 Wooley 1955, pp. 218, 284, pl. Ixxxiii: at/8/26. 
7 Beyer 1982, p. 119, fig. 1. 

7 Mallowan 1936, p. 28; 1937, p. 99. 

74 Du Mesnil du Buisson 1948, pp. 51-52. 

75 Gibson 1988-1989, pp. 13-14. 

7° Maeir and Garfinkel 1992, fig. 9. 
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Iconographic Evidence 


The rich source for studying the problem of consumption of alcoholic 
beverages in Mesopotamia are cylinder seals and their impressions, terra- 
cotta plaques and painted vases (Figs 13; 14: 1—2). 

Representations of banquets and fests are common scenes on Early 
Dynastic and Akkadian cylinder seals. Communal consumption of beer was 
a very important social activity at these times. The majority of scenes show 
two people drinking through straws from the same jar. The number of indi- 
viduals drinking from one jar of course could be higher. On some seals we 
can see four or five straws protruding from a jar. Communal drinking 
through straws has continued into modern times as Figure 14: 8, portray- 
ing men of the Tiriki tribe of Kenya, clearly shows. 

Despite the small scale of the presentations and obvious simplification of 
a picture we can define an overall characteristic of jars, which were used 
during libations. The vessels are capacious, usually oval with high necks and 
wide mouths. Some stand by themselves, some have pointed bases and 
require pot-stands. All are handless, except for one Egyptian example, 
which must be excluded as belonging to a different cultural sphere (Fig. 12: 
2). On one Early Dynastic cylinder seal (Fig. 12: 3), we see men drinking 
through straws and in the lower register — two others are carrying a large 
vessel in a basket or net hanging on a stake. A terracotta plaque presented 
in Fig. 12: 6 shows a couple drinking beer from a large jar and having sex- 
ual intercourse at the same time. Some scenes show seated people drinking 
through straws and servants who add some ingredients or refill the standing 
vessel (Fig. 13: 6—7). 

We do not have in our possession any iconographic evidence from late 
third-early second millennia BCE of Mesopotamia, which we could, with 
no doubt, relate to the consumption of wine. Most probable it's because 
wine was so rare and luxury product at this time. Wine was reserved for 
rare occasions, available only for gods, kings and high officials. Compara- 
tive scenes are found on Anatolian seal impressions from Kültepe-Kanesh 
from the Assyrian colony period. Examples in Fig. 2: 17 are fragments of 
Cappadocian seal impressions, with scenes of adoration of ‘higher’ gods by 
‘lower’ gods, as well as humans. The gods are offered various alcoholic bev- 
erages, incense and livestock. For the purpose of this study, we will focus on 
the typology and functional interpretation of the vessels, which were used 
during cultic ceremonies. 

Scenes in which drinking vessels are represented in their functional con- 
text can be divided into four categories: 
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1. Scenes in which a god is being offered libation. The libation is being 
poured from a spouted jug or juglet into a goblet held by the god. 

2. Scenes of a god being offered a libation that is poured into a goblet 
from a spouted jar or 'teapot. 

3. Scenes in which, in addition to libation poured into a goblet, there is 
a large jar resting on a floor or on a pot-stand with a straw (or straws) 
protruding from it. 

4. Scenes of a seated god holding a straw protruding from a jar, which is 
standing on a floor or a pot-stand. 


Pottery vessels, which we can define from these impressions, have their 
parallels in ceramic assemblages of Kültepe-Kanesh IV-III” and they also 
have their typological equivalents in Syro-Cilician Painted Pottery assem- 
blage of the same period. The latter has been found in Kültepe-Kanesh of 
Levels IV — II. 

At the beginning of the second millennium BCE, the land of Kiz- 
zuwatna (Tarsus and Mersin) and Kültepe-Kanesh most probably belonged 
to the same cultural sphere with similar drinking customs. 

We find at Kültepe-Kanesh II pouring vessels such as: jugs or juglets and 
spouted jars or teapots, small vessels which are being held in hands — gob- 
lets or cups — and large jars standing directly on the floor or on pot-stands 
with drinking straws protruding from their interiors. Presumably the two 
different manners of drinking the libation (through a straw or from a gob- 
let that is refilled by a servant) refer to two different kinds of alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

A very characteristic type of a pot used to pour a libation into a goblet 
or a cup held by a god is a beaked jug or teapot. Its elongated beak enabled 
precise filling of a cup or a goblet. Beaked jugs had no strainer; liquid, 
which it contained was clear without any solid ingredients like chaff or 
other additions. 

Some teapots found at Kültepe-Kanesh did have strainers where spouts 
joined the shoulder”?, but most lacked such a device.*? 

Jugs (or pitchers) and tea pots (or their close functional equivalents) are 
continuing to be found at numerous archaeological sites from Anatolia to 


77 In a tomb of the Sumerian princess, Pu-Abu, in Early Dynastic Ur, a silver jar and 
golden drinking tube have been found. The capacity of the jar was an exact equivalent of her 
daily ration of beer (Zettler and Horne 1998, p. 139, fig. 85-116). 

78 Emre 1989. 

77 Emre 1989, fig. Al: 13. 

3 Emre 1989, fig. Al: 3, 9-12. 
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southern Levant dated to the beginning of second millennium BCE. They 
occur in the areas where specific manner of consumption was common and 
where wine was popular. On the other hand, jugs or pitchers don't appear 
in North Mesopotamian ceramic assemblage, while tea pots are very rare. 
There in the land of wheat and barley imported grape wine (red wine) was 
still a luxury good and traditional beverage — beer was preferred. 

Gods that were worshipped by inhabitants of Kültepe-Kanesh were 
offered various beverages, presumably alcoholic. From the iconographic evi- 
dence it appears that one of them was beer. Shape, dimensions and location 
(on floors) of jars, which can be find on the impressions match the icono- 
graphic evidence from Mesopotamian Early Dynastic and Akkadian seals. It 
is very plausible then that functional identification of these vessels as beer 
jars is correct." 


Conclusion 


Painted Habur Ware is rooted in band-painted pottery tradition of Syria 
and northern Mesopotamia of the end of the Early Bronze Age. Certain 
shapes, which are characteristic of the ware appeared already in late third 
millennium BCE (eg. unpainted pottery of Tel Brak, see Fig. 4) or as 
painted 'egg-shell Habur Ware’ of the Balih River area (Fig. 3: 1-4). The 
phenomena accompanied the turn of millennia occurring at the end of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur. It was a time of coagulation of Amorite city-states, 
social and political unrest and migrations, as well as the development of a 
new system of Karum trade contacts between northern Mesopotamia and 
Anatolia; all had their impact on the spread of ideas throughout the west- 
ern part of the Fertile Crescent. The appearance and development of Habur 
Ware that at first was a continuation of EB traditional forms and decora- 
tions should be understood in the context of these great changes. At certain 
point in time (which cannot be defined precisely), the developing painted 
Habur Ware was affected by a new cultural stimulus — it was enhanced by 
decorative motifs hitherto popular in the areas to the north-west of the 
Habur River. The nexus of the exchange was most probably the Old Assyr- 
ian trade system or Karum-Kanesh trade centre itself. 

The appearance and development of Habur Ware was a multidirectional 
phenomenon. Pairs of factors that are contradictory influenced it: tradition 
and continuity overlapping with cultural borrowings and change. 


& Here the label ‘hydria’ (a jar used for mixing wine with water) was used by Özgüç in 
reference to the general shape and dimensions of those jars rather than to their function. 
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Fig. 1: ‘Giyan’ painted pottery from Godin Tepe (1-3 Giyan III, 4-9 Giyan II), nos 1-8, after 
Henrickson 1986, as follows: 1. fig. 15:3, h. 37 cm; 2. fig. 16:1, h. ro cm; 3. fig. 14:17, d. 16 cm; 
4. fig. 17:10, h. 9.5 cm; 5. fig. 17:11, h. 10.5 cm; 6. fig. 17:4, h. r1 cm; 7. fig. 17:2, h. 9 cm; 
8. fig. 17:6, h. 12 cm. 
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Fig. 2: “Early Trans-Caucasian’/‘Malatya-Elazıg' painted pottery (1-3), second millennium 
painted pottery of the Van Lake Basin (4-9), painted pottery from Kültepe-Kanesh IV-III 
(10-17) and Habur Ware from Hakkari (19-20): 1. Marro 1997, pl. 24:J53 vs (Tepecik), h. 23 
cm (EB ID); 2. zbid., pl. ı1:Pı3 v1 (Norsuntepe), h. 10 cm (EB III); 3. Top: ibid., pl. 7:Pır v3 
(Tepecik), Bottom: zbid., pl. 8:Pr1 vs (Tepecik), d. 32, 26 cm; nos 4-9, after Çilingiroğlu 
1984, as follows: 4. fig. 10; 5. fig. 11; 6. fig. 12; 7. fig. 5; 8. fig. 6; 9. fig. 9; nos 10-18, after 
Emre 1989 as follows: 10. fig. B II. 30 (h. 8.5 cm), (fig. 10-15, Level IV, 16-18 Level IIT); ır. 
fig. B II. 11 (h. 6 cm); 12. fig. B II. 13 (h. 4 cm); 13. fig. B II. 17 (h. 5 cm); 14. fig. B II. 10 (h. 
5 cm); 15. fig. B II. 1 (h. 4 cm); 16. fig. B II. 48 (h. 3 cm); 17. fig. B II. 59 (h. 12 cm); 18. fig. 
B II. 49 (h. 4.5 cm); nos 19-20, after Ozfirat 2002: 19. fig. 2 (h. 16 cm); 20. fig. 4 (h. 32 cm). 
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Fig. 3: Third millennium BCE band-painted pottery of middle Euphrates area: nos 1-2, after 
Dornemann 1977: 1. fig. 13:26. Tell Hadidi, h. 18.5 cm; 2. fig. 13:17. Tell Hadidi, h. 15.5 cm; 
3. Mallowan 1946, fig. 11:9. Tell Jidle, h. 16 cm; 4. Dornemann 1977, fig. 13:30, Tell Hadidi, 
h. 17.5 cm. EB IV Az band-painted pottery from Tell Mardih-Ebla: 5. after Mazzoni 1994, 
fig. 6:2, h. 22 cm; 6. Mazzoni 2002, pl. XXXVIII:90, h. 16 cm; 7. Mazzoni 1994, fig. 4:8, h. 
14 cm; 8. Mazzoni 2002, pl. XXXVIII:91, h. ır cm; nos 9-13, after Mazzoni 1994 as follows: 
9. fig. 4:2, h. 10.5 cm; 10. fig. 5:1, h. 11.5 cm; 11. fig. 4:4, h. 10.5 cm; 12. fig. 5:2, h. 12 cm; 
13. fig. 5:4, 11.5 cm; nos 14-16, after Mazzoni 2002 as follows: 14. pl. XXXVIII:87, h. 12 cm; 
15. pl. XXXVIII:85, h. 10 cm; 16. pl. XXXVIII:82, h. 9 cm. 
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Fig 4: Unpainted typological prototypes of Habur jars from Tell Brak; nos 1-4, Tell Brak, 
Late IIrd Dynastic Period, jar from post-Agade floor, after Oates J. 1982 as follows: 1. fig. 
6:97, h. 34 cm; 2. fig. 5:74, h. 33 cm; 3. fig. 1:1, h. 8 cm; 4. fig. 4:59, h. 18 cm; nos 5-ro, Tell 
Brak, excavations Vol. II, Nagar in third millennium BC, after Oates and Oates 2001 as fol- 
lows: s. p. 471:848, h. 23.2 cm; 6. p. 469:827, h. 33.5 cm; 7. p. 429:340, h. 27.7 cm; 8. p. 
413:185, h. 12.3 cm; 9. p. 409:134, h. 20.9 cm; Io. p. 409:135, h. 16.2 cm. 
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Fig. 5: EB IV B pottery of North-western Central Syria: nos 1-3, Zalaquiyate, after Al- 
Magdissi 1987b, as follows: 1. fig. 4/1, h. 19 cm; 2. fig. 3/3, h. 12.5 cm; 3. fig. 4/12, h. 17 cm; 
4. Sarageb, Suleiman and Gritsenko 1986, fig. 1/2, h. 16.5 cm; nos 5-6, 'Amuq, after Braid- 
wood and Braidwood 1960, as follows: 5. fig. 342 (Phase J), h. 15.5 cm; 6. fig. 342 (Phase J), 
h. 24 cm. 
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Fig. 6: Syro-Cilician painted pottery of Tarsus and Mersin: Jugs: nos 1—2, after Garstang 1953, 
as follows: 1. fig. 143:2, Mersin, h. 34.5 cm; 2. fig. 148:7, Mersin, h. 22.5 cm; 3. Seton 
Williams 1953, fig. 2:9, Mersin, h. 23 cm; nos 4-6, after Garstang 1953 as follows: 4. fig. 143:9, 
Mersin, h. 20 cm; 5. fig. 143:7, Mersin; 6. fig. 143:10, Mersin, (the same specimen as no. 3 but 
differently reconstructed); 7. Goldman 1956: 369 no. 858, Tarsus. Cups and bowls on pedestals: 
8. Seton Williams 1953, fig. 4:8, Tarsus, h. 8.5 cm; nos 9-11, after Garstang 1953, as follows: 
9. fig. 144:2, Mersin; ro. fig. 144:2, Mersin; rr. fig. 144:5, Mersin, h. 8 cm; 12. Seton Williams 
1953, fig. 4:11, Mersin; nos 13-17, after Garstang 1953, as follows: 13. fig. 144:1, Mersin, h. 10.5 
cm; 14. fig. 144:4, Mersin, h. 6.5 cm; 15. 144:3, Mersin; 16. fig. 144:6, Mersin; 17. fig. 144:1, 
Mersin, h. 5.5 cm; nos 18-19, after Seton Williams 1953, as follows: 18. fig. 2:4, Mersin; 
19. Seton Williams 1953, fig. 4:15, Mersin, h. 8 cm; 20. Goldman 1956, p. 372, nr. 898, Tarsus, 
h. 15 cm. Jars and ‘tea-pots’: 21. Seton Williams 1953, fig. 2:13, Tarsus, h. 28 cm; 22. Garstang 
1953, fig. 148:8, Mersin, h. 17 cm; 23. Seton Williams 1953, fig. 2:11, Mersin, h. 14.5 cm; 
24. Goldman 1956: 370 nr 872, Tarsus; 25. Seton Williams 1953, fig. 2:10, Tarsus, h. 23 cm. 
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Fig. 7: Habur painted ware (subdivision into phases after Oguchi 1997, 197, fig. 1): Phase r: 
1. Tell Rimah, Oates 1970, pl. [X:1, h. 26.5 cm; nos 2-6, Tell Jigan, after Oguchi 1997, as fol- 
lows: 2. fig. 8:1, d. 26 cm; 3. fig. 8:2, d. 22 cm; 4. fig. 8:4, d. 17 cm; 5. fig. 8:3, d. 21.5 cm; 
6. 8:5-7, d. 42, 27, 23 cm. Phase 2: nos 7-17, Chagar Bazar, after Mallowan 1937, as follows: 
7. fig. 21:1, h. 16 cm; 8. fig. 23:7, h. 13.75 cm; 9. fig. 21:12, h. 28 cm; 10. fig. 23:10, h. 15.25 cm; 
11. fig. 23:11, h. 16 cm; 12. fig. 22:9, h. 20.5 cm; 13. fig. 24:10, h. 8.75 cm; 14. fig. 22:14, 25 cm; 
15. fig. 16:1, h. 19 cm; 16. fig. 22:12, h. 30.5 cm; 17. fig. 22:13, h. 22.5 cm; 18. Tell Jigan, Oguchi 
1997, fig. 1:10, h. 19.5 cm; nos 19-22, Chagar Bazar, after Mallowan 1937, as follows: 19. fig. 
16:2, h. 25.5 cm; 20. fig. 24:9, h. 7.75 cm; 21. fig. 24:6, h. 7.5 cm; 22. fig. 16:8, h. 7 cm. 
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Fig. 8: Habur painted ware continued (subdivision into phases after Oguchi 1997, 197, fig. 1): 
Phase 3: nos 1-11, Chagar Bazar, after Mallowan 1937, as follows: 1. fig. 23:6, h. 13.25 cm; 
2. fig. 23:5, h. 12 cm; 3. fig. 21:9, h. 25.5 cm; 4. fig. 21:8, h. 26 cm; 5. fig. 23:12, h. 16.25 cm; 
6. fig. 23:13, h. 15.25 cm; 7. fig. 23:8, h. 14.25 cm; 8. fig. 21:5, h. 23 cm; 9. fig. 22:4, h. 15.5 
cm; 10. fig. 24:13, h. 8.75 cm; rr. fig. 24:15, h. 9 cm. 
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Fig. 9: Habur pottery west of Tigris River: nos ı-3. Tell Billa, after Speiser 1933, as follows: 
I. Stratum 5, pl. LV:4, h. 65 cm; 2. Stratum 4, pl. LIX:4, h. 40 cm; 3. Stratum 4, pl. LEX:1, 
h. 30 cm; 4. Nuzi, Transitional (Temple F), Starr 1938, pl. 70:B, h. 62 cm. Jars from Syria: 
nos 5-6, after Mazzoni 2002, as follows: 5. Tell Mastoume, pl. XLI: 110, EB IV A2, h. 34 cm; 
6. Tell Mardikh—Ebla, pl. XLI: 109, EB IV A2, d. 20 cm; nos 7—11, Tell Mardikh—Ebla, after 
Nigro 2002, as follows: 7. pl. XLVI: 3, MB I A, h. 16 cm; 8. pl. XLIX: 47, MB I B, h. 13.5 
cm; 9. pl. XLIX: 5o, MB I B, h. 17 cm; 10. pl. XLIX: 49, MB I B, h. 20.5 cm; 11. pl. LI: 54, 
MB I B, h. 34.5 cm. 
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Fig. 10: Jugs of 'Levantine painted ware’ — close and more distant imitations and functional 
equivalents of Syro-Cilician painted jugs: nos 1-6, after Seton- Williams 1953, as follows: 
1. Kultepe, fig. 3:6, h. 17 cm; 2. Ayia Paraskevi, fig. 3:3, h. 24 cm; 3. Tell Atchana-Alalah, fig. 
3:7, h. 31.5 cm; 4. Ras Shamra-Ugarit, fig. 3:9, h. 32 cm; 5. Ras Shamra-Ugarit, fig. 3:1, h. 20 
cm; 6. Tell Mishrife-Qatna, fig. 3:4, h. 22.5 cm; nos 7-9, after Amiran 1969, as follows: 7. 
Tell Mishrife-Qatna, pl. 35:6; 8. Ras el-Ain, pl. 35:7, h. 30 cm; 9. Ras el-Ain, pl. 33:9, h. 31 
cm; 10. Ras el-Ain, pl. 35:8; 11. Tel Kabri, Kempinski 2002, pl. 5.20:15, h. 17 cm; 12. Gezer, 
Amiran 1969, pl. 35:9, h. ır cm. 
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Fig. 11: Jars and jugs of MB II A pottery of Palestine: nos 1-3, after Amiran 1969, as follows: 
1. ‘Syrian Jar’, Megiddo, pl. 35:11, h. 25 cm; 2. pl. 31:3, h. 32 cm; 3. pl. 31:2, h. 29 cm; 
nos 4-6, after Kochavi, et al. 2000, ‘Syrian jar’, Tel Aphek (Ras el-Ain), fig. 10.4:4, h. 33 cm; 
5. fig. 10.4:3, h. 24 cm; 6. fig. 10.4:7, h. 24 cm; nos 7-8, after Kempinski 2002, as follows: 7. 
"Syrian Jar’, Tel Kabri, fig. 5.58:3, h. 12 cm; 8. ‘Syrian Jar’, Tel Kabri, fig. 5.58:4, h. 18 cm; 
9. Trefoil-mouth jug, Tel Aphek (Ras el-Ain), Kochavi et al. 2000, fig. 10.4:5, h. 36 cm; 
nos 10-14, after Kempinski 2002, as follows: 10. Trefoil-mouth jug, Tel Kabri, fig. 5.21:16, h. 
26 cm; rr. Dipper jug, Tel Kabri, fig. 5.39:7, h. 28 cm; 12. ‘Levantine painted juglet, Tel 
Kabri, fig. 5.22:6, h. 24 cm; 13. 'Levantine painted juglet’, Tel Kabri, fig. 5.22:12, h. 20 cm; 
14. ‘Levantine painted juglet’, Tel Kabri, fig. 5.22:14, h. 23 cm; nos 15-16, after Amiran 1965, 
as follows: 15. dipper juglet, Megiddo, pl. 33:3; 16. dipper juglet, Megiddo, pl. 33:1; 
nos 17-20, after Kempinski 2002, as follows: 17. jug with cut-away neck, Tel Kabri, fig. 
5.27:3, h. 32 cm; 18. juglet with cut-away neck, Tel Kabri, fig. 5.23:22, h. 21 cm; 19. piriform 
jug, Tel Kabri, fig. 5.40:8, h. 24 cm; 20. collarette juglet, Tel Kabri, fig. 5.24:11, h. 17 cm. 
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Fig. 12: Banquette scenes on cylinder seals and terracotta plaque showing drinking beer 
through straws: 1. seal impression, Third Early Dynastic Period, Frankfort 1939, pl. XV: a; 
2. seal impression, Third Early Dynastic Period, Wiseman and Forman 1958, p. 25; 3. Seal 
impression, Third Early Dynastic Period, Frankfort 1939, pl. XV: f; nos 4-5, after Teissier, as 
follows: 4. seal impression, Akkadian Period, p. 133 (no. 89); 5. seal impression, Akkadian 
Period, p. 133 (no. 88); 6. drinking beer during sexual intercourse, terracotta plaque from 
Mesopotamia (early second millennium BCE), The Israel Museum, Jerusalem; 7. Silver beer 
jar from tomb of princess Pu-Abi, Royal Tombs of Ur, PG 800, Br7068, h. 20.8 cm; 
8. Drinking tube found inside a silver jar from tomb of princess Pu-Abi, Royal Tombs of Ur, 
l. 123,4 cm, d. 1 cm. 
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Fig. 13: 1. A seal found in Tell Asmar, Akkadian Period, after Frankfort 1939, pl. XV no. 1; 
2. seal of ED II period in the Morgan Collection, New York, Porada 1948, no. 112; 3. a 
painted vase of ED I period found in Khafaje, OIC no. 20, fig. 50; 4. seal of the Akkadian 
Period in the Morgan Collection, New York, Porada 1948, no. 249; 5. a seal imprint on a 
Tablet from Nuzi, Porada 1947, pl. I no. 18; 6. a Syrian seal in Berlin, Moortgat 1940, no. 526; 
7. an early Syrian seal in the Morgan Collection, New York, Porada 1948 Vol. I, no. 1094; 
8. a seal of Akkadian period in the Collection of de Clercq, after Ward 1910, p. 153 no. 403. 
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Fig. 14: 1. A seal impression, Tell Atchana, Level VII (in Petronella and Collon 1981, pl. XIX: 
97; 2. a painted Egyptian stele of the 19% — 20!" dynasty, Spiegelberg and Erman 1908, pl. 
XVII; nos 3-4, copper and bronze strainers from Tell el-'Ajjul and Megiddo, first half of the 
2" millennium BCE, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem; nos 5-7, three bronze ‘wine strainers’, 
from Chagar Bazar, Mallowan 1937, 91-177, pl. XIVc, (ca 7-9 cm long); 8. group beer drink- 
ing among men from Tiriki tribe, Kenya (20" century). 
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1 War god enthroned; holds a 


goblet into which a worshipper 
pours a libation from a jug; 
facing a weather god on a bull 
with a goblet; in front of a 
seated god and pedestalled 
altar, pl. XXIV: 71 


A seated god with a goblet 

in his hand; a man in divine 
costume offers a large spouted 
jar ‘teapot; between are a 
pedestalled altar and a small 
worshipper, pl. XIII: 38 


A seated god with a goblet 

in his hand; guided by an 
interceding god; a worshipper 
brings a goblet and a beaked 
pitcher; Jar and ‘elixir-vase’ 
between the seated god and 
interceding god, pl. IX: 27 


A seated god, goblet in his 
right hand; receiving a libation 
poured from a spouted jar 
‘teapot’ held by another god; 
between them a jug and an 
*elixir-vase', pl. X: 29 


Figs 17: Iconographic sources for functional interpretations of drinking and pouring vessels. 
Impressions of cylinder seals on envelopes found in Kültepe-Kanesh II (first quarter of sec- 


ond millennium BCE; after Özgüg 1965). 
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| The weather god on a bull with an axe 
on his shoulder and a goblet in his 
right hand; a worshipper pours libation 
into this goblet from a spouted jug, 
pl. X: 29 


2 A seated god, goblet in right hand, 
shaft-hole axe on left shoulder; 
approached by person with a ‘teapot’, 
pl. XVII. 52 


3 The War God seated, goblet in 
right hand, shaft-hole axe on left 
shoulder; small man in divine 
garb offering him a spouted jar 
‘teapot’; an interceding god, an 
"elixir-vase"; a man in divine garb 
carrying a goat; a hunting god 
with a curved. weapon on shoulder 
and an animal in his left hand; 
above this — a jar, pl. XXII: 67 


God sitting with a cup and a reed 
projecting from hydria in his right 
hand; shaft-hole axe on left shoulder; 
a worshipper in divine garb offering 
a spouted jar "teapot"; near a 
"hydria" a pedestalled altar/ 

pl. XIV: 40 


Figs 18: Iconographic sources for functional interpretations of drinking and pouring vessels. 
Impressions of cylinder seals on envelopes found in Kültepe-Kanesh II (first quarter of sec- 
ond millennium BCE; after Ozgüc 1965). 
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God sitting with a cup and a reed 
projecting from hydria in his right 
hand; shaft-hole axe on left shoulder; 
a worshipper in divine garb offering 
a large spouted jug; beneath the 
worshipper a pedestalled altar, 

pl. XIII: 39 


2 Ea enthroned, a fish inside and to 
the right of the throne, which is set 
on a goat-fish; Ea's right hand holds 
a small cup and a drinking reed 
which protrudes from a hydria’, 
pl. VIII: 23 


Los) 


Ea enthroned, a fish inside and 

to the right of the throne, which is 
sel on a goat-fish; La's right hand 
holds a small cup and a drinking 
reed which comes from a ‘hydria’; 
facing him a kneeling man in 
short tunic, offering a spouted jug, 
pl. VIII: 23 


4 A seated god; reed from ‘hydria’ 
in right hand; curved weapon on 
left shoulder; a worshipper in divine 
garb offering a large spouted jug, 
pl. XXVII: 80 


Figs 19: Iconographic sources for functional interpretations of drinking and pouring vessels. 
Impressions of cylinder seals on envelopes found in Kültepe-Kanesh II (first quarter of sec- 
ond millennium BCE; after Ozgüc 1965). 
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| A god seated on a gazelle; an 
axe on his right shoulder; à 
goblet and one of the drinking 
reeds coming from *hydria' set 
before him in his left hand, 
pl. IX: 25 


Ea enthroned, feet and throne rest 
on a fish, goblet in his right hand; 
facing him a god offering a beaked 
pitcher; a ‘hydria’ in front of the 
seated god, pl. XVI: 49b 


Ea enthroned, a goat-fish under 

his feet, goblet in left hand; facing 
him an interceding god; a beaked 
pitcher (?), *hydria' and *elixir-vase' 
in front of the seated god, 

pl. XIV: 41 


4 Fa enthroned, a goat-fish 
under his feet, goblet in left 
hand; facing him an 
interceding god; a beaked 
pitcher (?), *hydria" and 
*elixir-vase' in front of the 
seated god, pl. XIV: 41 


Figs 20: Iconographic sources for functional interpretations of drinking and pouring vessels. 
Impressions of cylinder seals on envelopes found in Kültepe-Kanesh II (first quarter of sec- 
ond millennium BCE; after Ozgüc 1965). 
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Abstract: 


Recent excavations in the upper Tigris River valley have yielded an increasing 
number of archaeological data that have been helping archaeologists in the recon- 
struction of ancient histories in this specific region. Among these projects, the 
Hirbemerdon Tepe Archaeological Project has focused its attention on a funda- 
mental phase of occupation — the Middle Bronze Age — that characterises the 
site as well as numerous other settlements in the upper Tigris River valley. The 
present article will emphasise the role played by Hirbemerdon Tepe, located along 
the western bank of the upper Tigris river valley in southeastern Turkey, at both 
a local and inter-regional level during the Middle Bronze Age period that shows 
an increase in long-distance commercial exchanges between Mesopotamian and 
Anatolian polities. More specifically, an in-depth analysis will be given to the 
large architectural complex discovered on the sites High Mound and on a pre- 
liminary interpretation of the material culture found within it.* 


The most recent decades of archaeology in the Near East have been char- 
acterised by an increase in rescue projects focused on the excavation of 
ancient sites threatened by the construction of dams along major rivers. 
While these state sponsored developments have been strongly criticised for 
their effect on both mobile and immobile cultural resources, the resulting 
salvage excavations of threatened ancient sites has also served as a funda- 
mental yardstick for the study of ancient civilisations by archaeologists and 
historians. It was within this general research environment that the Hirbe- 
merdon Tepe Archaeological Project was initiated in the year 2003 as part 
of a broader archaeological rescue project under the patronage of the Turk- 
ish Ministry of Culture and Tourism in collaboration with the Archaeolog- 
ical Museum of Diyarbakir and the Istituto Italiano per l'Africa e l'Oriente. 
The rescue project aims to recover the archaeological remains from the 
region of the upper Tigris River valley, southeastern Turkey, slated to be 
flooded by the completion of the Ilısu dam in 2010. 


A Brief Historical Introduction to the Upper Tigris River Valley 


Since prehistoric periods, the upper Tigris River valley served as one of 
the key areas in the development of ancient societies of Near East. The 
presence of natural resources (for example, the copper of the Ergani-Maden 


* For the archaeological work at Hirbemerdon Tepe, we would like to thank the Ministry 
of Culture and Tourism of Turkey for its support and the permit. The project was jointly 
planned with Mr. Necdet Inal, the Director of the Museum of Diyarbakur, as part of the Ilisu 
dam project, and to him goes our warmest acknowledgment. 
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mines),' the production of important commodities (for example, wine)? 
and the availability of the Tigris River as a means of communication have 
been the major factors for the increasing the interest in this region by 
exogenous populations. However the natural barriers limiting a direct 
access to the upper Tigris River valley — such as the presence of the Tur 
‘Abdin to the south — have also played an important role in secluding the 
communities inhabiting this area from other cultural areas as is demon- 
strated by the archaeological record of certain periods. 

The relevance of this region in the broader Near Eastern landscape has 
been highlighted by the last forty years of archaeological investigations, 
which have brought to light numerous archaeological sites? In particular, 
regarding the prehistoric periods, numerous settlements have been identi- 
fied, such as Demirci, Hallan Gemi, and in particular the site of Cayónü, 
situated 30 km north of Diyarbakır and dating to the so-called Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic B chronological phase (ca. 7500-6000 BC),* which are consid- 
ered to be of particular importance for this specific period. 

The relevance of this region in human history is connected not only to 
the presence of the Tigris river, but even more so to its geographical posi- 
tion which allowed it to play a fundamental role in connecting the 
Mesopotamian regions to both northern and eastern Anatolian areas. As 
mentioned before, the presence of raw material sources for metal in the 
Ergani-Maden area, located near the Tigris valley further north of 
Diyarbakir, may have stimulated interest in this region by foreign popula- 
tions.’ This is evident during the third millennium BC when the access to 
copper was fundamental for the metallurgical production of alloys. The 
victory stele of the Old Akkadian ruler Naram-Sin (ca. 2200 BC), found at 
the site of Pir Hüssein in the proximity of Diyarbakır, also lends credence 
to this notion. The strong link between this region and northern 
Mesopotamia during the last quarter of the third and first quarter of the 


Moreover, our best acknowledgements for the economic and logistic support go to the Isti- 
tuto Italiano per l'Africa e l'Oriente, Grand Valley State University, Italian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, the Curtis T. and Mary G. Brennan Foundation, and other private donors who 
have supported the work of archaeological excavation at Hirbemerdon Tepe. Finally, our 
deepest gratitude goes to the members of the archaeological team, Mehmet Bey, the people of 
Ahmetli, Sahinler, and Merdan Kóy for their participation to the project. 

1 Yener 2000, pp. 57-60. 

> Forlanini 2006. 

? Algaze et al. 1991. 

+ Özdoğan A. 1999. 

5 Kelly-Buccellati 1990; Yener 2000, pp. 57-64. 

° Orthmann 1975, p. 197, fig. 105. 
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second millennium BC is also confirmed by archaeological data such as 
similarities in pottery production between sites of the upper Tigris River 
valley with those of the Syrian Djezirah, one of the most important regions 
of northern Mesopotamia during this period.7 

The interaction between communities along the upper Tigris river valley 
and those in Mesopotamia did not cease during the course of the second 
millennium BC, when we know from written texts that Shamshi-Adad’s 
(ca. 1830-1776 BC) sons, Ishme-Dagan and Yasmah-Addu, moved several 
times north to cross the Tur Abdin mountains. During the second half of 
the second millennium BC this region became a land of interaction, gener- 
ally violent in nature, between the Mitanni, the Hittites, and the Assyrians.? 

The end of the second and the first half of the first millennia BC is one 
of the most represented periods among the sites along upper Tigris River 
valley. The Neo-Assyrian Empire (ca. 930-610 BC) attempted to dominate 
the available resources of southeastern Anatolia, and several of the military 
campaigns of the Assyrian kings were devoted to the destruction of small 
local powers that probably controlled this region since the last centuries of 
the second millennium BC.'? This period also corresponds to an increase in 
written texts documenting the expedition of several Assyrian kings towards 
the north, and especially to the land of Nairi (a large geographical area 
north of the Kashiyari mountains and near the upper Tigris valley, which 
'summarizes the sequence Bit-Zamani + Shubru + Nirdun + Urumu' in the 
second military campaign of the Neo-Assyrian king Ashurnasirpal II, 882 
BC)," where Tushhan, the provincial capital of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, 
was located." These military expeditions were fundamental in defining the 
northern frontier of the Assyrian empire and for gaining a closer proximity 
to the land of Shubria/Shubru that acted as a buffer zone between the 
Assyrians and the Urartians.? The expeditions of the Neo-Assyrian kings 
were also conducted in order to destroy local ruling powers, to restore the 
Assyrian power following turmoil provoked by local rulers, and finally, to 
define new forms of political control over the provincial lands of Nairi." 
Such facets are clearly evidenced in some of the written Assyrian sources, 


7 Matney et al. 2002, pp. 62-4. 

* Karg 1999, p. 274; Parker 2001, p. 4. 

? Grayson 1987, pp. 128-38; Liverani 1994, pp. 99-100. 

12 Parker 2001, p. 5. 

= Liverani 1992, p. 89. 

2 Kessler 1980, karte V Tushhan, can probably be identified as the modern site of Ziyaret 
Tepe, located next to the modern village of Tepe (Matney et al. 2002, pp. 49-51). 

5 Karg 1999, p. 276. 

^ Liverani 1992, pp. 92-93, 107-108. 
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such as Ashurnasirpals second and fifth military campaigns," recorded 
within his Annals (882-879 BC)", in which the famous Neo-Assyrian king 
describes in great detail his campaigns to the north in order to restore the 
Assyrian legacy and to increase the tribute of these independent kingdoms. 
The entire region finally succumbs to the control of the Assyrians during 
the reign of Ashurnasirpal’s successor, Shalmaneser III (858-824 BC). Sub- 
sequently, Achaemenid control of the entire region replaces Assyrian domi- 
nation as is documented by texts detailing the movement of Xenophon in 
400 BC crossing the Tigris River through this region. The upper Tigris 
River valley is then incorporated into the empires of Alexander, the Seleu- 
cids/Romans, and, finally, the Parthians-Sasanians (ca. 224 AD), before the 
Islamic period.” 


Hirbemerdon Tepe 


Within the upper Tigris River valley, the site of Hirbemerdon Tepe was 
seen immediately by archaeologists as the perfect settlement for investigat- 
ing the strategic role of this region in the overall ancient Near Eastern polit- 
ical setting, in part because of its location along the east bank of the river 
about 40 km east of Bismil — the Diyarbakır province — across from the 
confluence of the Batman Su and the Tigris River (Fig. 1). The morphology 
of the river plateau is also a fundamental element in the overall pattern of 
the settlement. The bed of the Tigris along the eastern side borders the site, 
whereas a modern irrigation channel has eroded the northern side of Hirbe- 
merdon Tepe. In fact, the site is divided into three different sectors that 
have been occupied during most of the archaeological phases discovered at 
Hirbemerdon Tepe (Fig. 2: 1): 


(a) A High Mound, occupying about 4 ha of the total extension of the 
site; 

(b) A flat Outer Town, ca. 3.5 ha, which along the southern limit is dis- 
tinctively separated from the mound by a natural, steep rock forma- 
tion that in certain sections appears to have been shaped in the form 
of large steps; 

(c) A Lower Town, measuring about 3 ha, and mostly occupied by tem- 
porary settlements. 


5 This last military campaign is also narrated in the famous 'Kurh Monolith’, which was 
found in the site of Üctepe/Kurh about 10 km west of Bismil (Parker 2001, p. 163). 

6 Liverani 1992, pp. 57-62. 

7 Liverani 1992, pp. 112—114. 

8 Karg 1999, pp. 278—280. 
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In terms of chronological phases, the following archaeological periods 
have been identified during the first four years of archaeological work at 
Hirbemerdon Tepe: 


Chalcolithic Period 


The archaeological remains of this phase (fourth millennium BC) have 
only been found in the Outer Town (Area B). Moreover, the architectural 
features are badly preserved and the material culture is characterised by the 
presence of a locally produced Chaff-Faced Ware (Figs 6-10). 


Late Early Bronze Age and Middle Bronze Age 


The occupational phase occurred during the late third millennium BC 
is recognizable both in the Outer Town (Area B) and the High Mound 
(Area A); but while in Area B this phase is highly represented and charac- 
terised by architectural features connected with working activities, in Area 
A this archaeological phase is recognizable in scattered sections of the High 
Mound. The material culture of this phase is marked by the presence of 
Red Brown Wash Ware (hereinafter RBWW) discovered in association 
with other pottery assemblages typical of a late third millennium horizon 
(for example, the Dark Rimmed Orange Bowls — hereinafter DROB) (Fig. 
11: 1-4). However, the most important archaeological phase at Hirbemer- 
don Tepe occurred during the first half of the second millennium BC. It is 
during this period that the whole site was occupied. Specifically in the 
High Mound (Area A) the archaeological team revealed the most impres- 
sive remains of this specific period. In fact, the architectural complex dis- 
covered during the year 2005 and 2006 seems to be one of the most 
impressive architectural structures of the Middle Bronze Age period in the 
whole upper Tigris river valley. The material culture found within the 
architectural complex is also of extraordinary importance because it high- 
lights not only the recurrence of locally produced pottery discovered in 
earlier archaeological contexts (such as the RBWW pottery assemblage), 
but also shows connections with other regions like northern Mesopotamia 
and central Anatolia (for example, decorated clay votive plaques, painted 
pottery — the "Pseudo-Khabur' Ware assemblage — a stone mold for the 
production of shaft-hole axes, and a grape-cluster decorated vessel).? In 
the High Mound (Area A), the abandonment phase of the architectural 


? Laneri et al. 2008. 
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complex during the Late Bronze Age is marked by the presence of a few 
scattered fragments of painted pottery typical of the ‘younger’ Khabur and 
Nuzi ware” together with the continuous presence of the RBWW assem- 
blage (Fig. 20: 5). 


Iron Age 


After a long period of abandonment, the site was re-occupied during 
the late part of the second and the first half of the first millennium BC. 
Owing to a limited number of architectural structures discovered during 
the archaeological excavation, it is impossible to clearly understand how 
the site functioned especially in relationship with major contemporane- 
ous site such as Ziyaret Tepe." The material culture discovered during 
both the archaeological survey and excavations appears, however, to be 
associated with an Early and Late Iron Age horizon epitomised by a 
locally produced pottery and some elements of the Neo-Assyrian cultural 
horizon. The repertoire includes vessels belonging to the so-called 
“Grooved Ware’ assemblage (Figs 21: 7-9 and 22: 1-11) and some bowls 
of the Neo-Assyrian Common Ware types (Fig. 21: 1-4, 8—10). Painted 
sherds (Fig. 22: 13) are very rare and should be dated to a later (Post Neo- 
Assyrian) Iron Age period. In addition, two grooved basalt grinding 
mauls and a basalt bowl with a ring-base and grooved rim” have clear 
similarities to other artifacts found in Syro-Anatolian sites dating back to 
the Iron Age period.” 


Islamic period 


The last occupational phase at Hirbemerdon Tepe is visible only in the 
High Mound and is marked by elements, such as Glazed Ware and Incised 
Ware, which can be associated with a twelfth to fourteenth century AD cul- 
tural horizon (Fig. 22: 14). 


20 Stein 1984. 

^ Matney and Rainville 2005. 

> [aneri et al. 2006. 

^ Parallels for this type of objects send back to Tell Halaf (von Oppenheim and Hrouda 
1962: taf. 38.c), Sultantepe (Lloyd and Gökge 1953, pl. 1.1), probably Bogazköy (Bohemer 
1979, taf. 38.3847; Boehmer 1972, taf. LXXXIII. 2190; Bossert 2000, taf. 93.1103, 1104), Assur 
(Miglus 1996, taf. 58-59), Khirbet Qasrij (Curtis 1989, fig. 22.31), Tell Ahmar (Green and 
Hausleiter 2001, 105, fig. 4), Tell Halaf (von Hoppenheim and Hrouda 1962, taf. 51.2, 3, 36, 
taf. 52.34). 
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The High Mound 


After a preliminary intensive and geophysical survey performed in the 
years 2003 and 2004” archaeological work in the High Mound focused on 
testing the results of the surveys through intensive archaeological excavation 
directly west of the area investigated with the gradiometer. The images 
resulting from this geophysical survey clearly highlighted a sub-superficial 
presence of a long alleyway with a NE-SW direction limited by walls with 
low magnetic properties such as limestone. Towards the north, this alleyway 
appears to have served also as a passageway connecting a series of small 
aggregated rooms. Drawing upon these important sub-superficial architec- 
tural features, the archaeological work in the High Mound has been pri- 
marily dedicated to the actual definition of the extension and function of 
this architectural complex as well as an attempt to define its chronological 
framework. 

Related to these research objectives, the results of the first two seasons of 
excavation in the High Mound have yielded a clear chronological sequence 
of the area in which the latest occupational phase belongs to an Islamic hori- 
zon demonstrated by the presence of fragments of Glazed Ware as well as 
Incised Ware. For this period, the architectural features are badly disturbed 
and not even one surface can be associated with the rare traces of material 
culture discovered during the excavation. Architectural features and material 
culture of the Iron Age marks the layers of two phases found just below 
Islamic period. In particular, the later phase of occupation is characterised by 
a series of pits, by the presence of series of rooms with stone walls and stone 
foundations which are associated with badly disturbed floors. Presently, the 
scarcity of data does not allow the reconstruction of coherent plans of the 
ancient architectural features. In terms of the material recovered, the pottery 
assemblages consist of types that belong to a local Anatolian production such 
as Grooved Ware, jars with painted triangles, small hole-mouthed jars 
slighdy burnished on the exterior, a spouted jar, and a small Plain Simple 
Ware jar with a knobbed decoration along the rim.” 


The Architectural Complex of the Middle Bronze Age 


The subsequent phase of occupation is the most abundant at the site. 
This Middle Bronze Age settlement consists of a large architectural complex 
divided in different sectors connected by the passageway first identified in 


24 Laneri 2005 and 2006. 
3 Anastasio 1999; Blaylock 1999; Schachner 2002. 
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the above-mentioned results of the geophysical survey. Both the relative and 
absolute chronological data support an occupation ranging within the first 
half of the second millennium BC. In particular, five calibrated radiocarbon 
dates enable the placement of the site's pottery sequence within the range of 
the twenty-first to sixteenth centuries BC with the main phase of occupa- 
tion lying between the nineteenth and sixteenth centuries BC.” 

The architectural complex was organised around two connected perpen- 
dicular axes that followed a NW-SE and SW-NE orientation. These two 
axes divided the whole area into three different sectors (Northern, Western, 
and Southeastern). In addition, the first axis was aligned with the above- 
mentioned passageway that also served to separate the northern section of 
the architectural complex from the southern one, whereas the other axis 
was centered on a staircase that served to balance the different terraces 
on which the architectural complex was built and a large outdoor space 
(Figs. 2:2; 3: 1). Additionally, double-walls were used to subdivide the 
complex into several agglutinated sections, to separate clusters of rooms 
with specific functions, and to restrict access to and from these rooms. 

In constructing this architectural complex, the ancient planners adapted 
their work to the natural environment, and, after filling the uneven geolog- 
ical structure of the site, they also embedded the western limits of one 
building into the limestone bedrock through the use of a highly skilled 
masonry technique. The limestone was also utilised to build the walls of the 
architectural complex that are still preserved 30 to 120 cm above the ancient 
floors. In antiquity, mud-brick or pisé walls were constructed on top of the 
stone ridges, demonstrated by the presence of a few relics of mud-brick and 
pise walls in some parts of the complex. The floors encountered in the 
architectural complex are of four different types: virgin soil, compacted clay 
floors built on top of the virgin soil, floors with flat flagstones, and cobble- 
stones pavements. Traces of the roofing are visible in the matrix of the 
material collapsed on top of floors and is composed by a combination of 
reeds and wooden beams sealed by a layer of plaster. In addition, the inner 
face of the walls was probably washed with plaster as best as can be sur- 
mised by the few traces present in some rooms. 

Another hallmark of the complexity of the architectural structure was a 
series of water drains linking the inner and outer spaces. This type of 
drainage system has comparable examples dating to the Middle Bronze Age 
at such sites like İmamoğlu along the upper Euphrates valley, and the 


6 Laneri et al. 2006. 
"7 Uzunuglu 1985, R.7-8. 
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karum of Kültepe.? It is important to note that the long alleyway func- 
tioned as both a walkway connecting the different sectors of the architec- 
tural complex, through a sidewalk positioned along the northern side, and 
as a drainage/sewage facility used to collect water and trash from all the dif- 
ferent working areas located along it.” This latter functional use of the 
street is strongly confirmed by the highest density of fragmented archaeo- 
logical data (pottery, animal bones, molds, portable hearths, etc) found in 
this specific context. 

Spatial distribution and functional analyses of the different districts of 
the architectural complex reveal that each sector was divided into separated 
buildings adjoined in an agglutinated plan using abutted double walls.’ 
Each building was characterised by a combination of small roofed and 
unroofed rooms that appeared to be connected in a manner designed to 
serve a precise chain of production steps in which the rooms closer to the 
main alleyway were dedicated to active productive activities, as is demon- 
strated by the presence of in situ mortars, grinding stones, pestles, portable 
hearths, and working benches,” whereas the rooms further away from the 
alleyway are marked by the presence of ceramic containers probably used 
for the provisional storage of goods at the end of this productive process. In 
addition to all these data, the total absence of features that can be con- 
nected to domestic activities (such as hearths, central courts, etc) confirms 
that the architectural complex appears to be entirely dedicated to spe- 
cialised activities, which may or may not have been controlled by some 
form of centralised administration. 

Two of the three different sectors discovered during the first five seasons 
of archaeological work at Hirbemerdon Tepe bear strong similarities, and, 
despite the staircase and stone paved alleyway separating the units, the 
material culture in most of these units appears to be connected with spe- 
cialised working activities. The Northern sector is comprised of a series of 
agglutinated long buildings divided into a series of small rooms marked by 
the presence of numerous stone tools (mortars, pestles, grinding stones, 
stone benches) probably used for processing food as is demonstrated by the 


28 Özgug 2003, figs. 55 and 57. 

2 [t is interesting to notice that while all the buildings of the Northern sector have a 
direct access to the alleyway, the Southeastern sector has only one direct access to the alley. 
This information reaffirms our hypothesis that envisions this Middle Bronze Age architec- 
tural complex as a structure composed by a series of specialised sectors, which are purposely 
separated by a centralised authority. 

3 The Northern sector, which is also the widest exposed sector, shows the presence of a 
series of long buildings having each one a main entrance along the alley. 

3 Laneri et al. 2006. 
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discovery of charred plant remains of cereal grains and grape seeds and 
whole fruits on the floor? In addition, the building furthest west of the 
Northern unit differs from the others both in its plan and functionality. In 
fact, it is marked by a high density of cooking pots, a thick burnt layer and 
a large, oval fire place. Consequently, this building may have served as the 
main kitchen area for the buildings of the Northern sector or for the whole 
complex. 

The stone staircase separates the Northern unit from the Western one. 
Although these two sectors differ in the distribution and plan of the agglu- 
tinated buildings, they have strong similarities in the material culture found 
inside the rooms including tools designed for production and storage jars. 
Of particular interest are the building techniques employed in the con- 
struction of the Western sector, which, as mentioned before, employed the 
embedment of the natural limestone bedrock into the artificial walls and 
floors.? 

Along the southern side of the northwestern wing of the Western sector, 
a double wall separates this unit from the southwestern wing. However, a 
poorly preserved staircase connected the wings. Moreover, due to the fact 
that no direct access to southwestern wing has been yet discovered during 
the last two seasons of excavation, it appears that an entrance from outside 
should be located along the southern side of the unit. Although the mater- 
ial culture found in situ have strong similarities with the rest of the archi- 
tectural complex, the architectural plan of this sector is marked by a differ- 
ent segmentation of spatial units represented by larger rooms. 

The area separating the Western sector from the Southeastern one is 
probably the most fascinating element of the whole architectural complex. 
It consists of an open area (hereinafter piazza) limited on the eastern side 
by the walls of the Southeastern unit and on the western limit by a sidewalk 
bordering the Western sector. The surface consists of layers of compacted 
clay and river pebbles deposited on top of the virgin soil with a steep slope 
towards the southeast as opposed to a northwestern slope that is typical of 
the rest of the complex. The piazza is connected to both the alley and the 
staircase through sidewalks bordering its sides, which are paved with small 


3 Laneri et al. 2008, table 1. 

3 This sector is also marked by the important presence of earlier levels of occupation 
belonging to a late third millennium BC horizon (Laneri, D’Agostino and Valentini 2007). 
Only a few patches of late Early Bronze Age material culture and architecture were found 
during the few soundings done within the architectural complex. These elements can either 
suggest that the buildings of the late Early Bronze Age were destroyed prior to the construc- 
tion of the Middle Bronze Age architectural complex or, more probably, that the later period 
is characterised by an economic expansion and, consequently, by a re-planning. 
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stones and river pebbles. In the western section of this piazza an elliptical 
feature is located, constructed using medium-sized stones abutting the 
western sidewalk. This feature might have functioned as a ritual basin asso- 
ciated with the ceremonial practices that were probably enacted in the out- 
door space. This hypothesis is based on the thick layer of material culture 
found on the piazza’s surface mostly consisting of large fragments of pot- 
tery vessels and other objects (decorated votive clay plaques, human and 
animal figurines, and highly decorated vessels, Fig. 3: 2—3) which are 
unique for the whole architectural complex and bear a strong ceremonial 
element. In addition, all the plaques and figurines, some of the ceramic ves- 
sels, have been found fragmented, and, thus, they were probably broken 
and ritually deposited here after they have been used in a different context. 
This scenario is further supported by the perceived function of the material 
culture recovered in this area as compared to the working tools and storage 
jars found in the different units of the architectural complex. 

The presence of these ceremonial objects in the piazza clearly indicates 
the possible presence of a ceremonial building in the vicinity. The excava- 
tion of the Southeastern sector in 2007 confirmed this hypothesis. Exposed 
architecture of this unit shows a building composed of an entrance from 
the main alley, a series of small rooms, a possible kitchen,34 and a long main 
room with an altar constructed with mid-sized stones and mortars located 
at the center of the room and foundation deposit consisting of a fine ware 
bowl and remains of a piglet. On the eastern side of the building, there are 
two rooms characterised by double walls and the absence of doorways — a 
ladder was presumably used to access the rooms. The high density of frag- 
ments of storage jars found in these room leads the archaeologists to suggest 
that they were probably used as storing facilities for the Southeastern sector. 
Moreover, a similar layout represented by storage rooms with double walls 
were located in the vicinity of a ceremonial building can be found at the 
early second millennium BC site of Mohammed Diyab in northern Iraq. 

All the elements presented here confirm the uniqueness of this architec- 
tural complex located in the High Mound of Hirbemerdon Tepe charac- 
terised by the aggregation of numerous sectors with different functional 
purposes (such as specialised working activities and ceremonial spaces) pos- 
sibly controlled by a centralised authority. Even though the structural ele- 
ments of the architectural complex can be easily linked to other contempo- 


34 This interpretation is based on a thick ashy deposit found on the floor of the corner of 
the room discovered in 2007. However, only further excavations will be able to confirm this 
preliminary hypothesis. 

5 Nicolle 2006. 
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raneous household contexts found both in northern Mesopotamia (Tell 
Rijim) and in southeastern Anatolia (Girnavaz),?° a comparison can also be 
made to the late third millennium BC Area IV ‘Burned Building’ and 
‘building complex discovered in the high mound at Tell es-Sweyhat, 
located along the Middle Euphrates river valley in Syria. Tell es-Sweyhat’s 
architectural complex has numerous functional similarities with the one 
discovered at Hirbemerdon Tepe, especially in the presence of warehouses 
dedicated to specialised working activities (marked by the presence of work- 
ing tools in situ), areas dedicated to processing and storage of food stuffs (a 
‘kitchen building’ is recognizable in both complex), and, finally, the estab- 
lishment of a ceremonial/public building in the centre of the high mound.* 

Consequently, a similar socioeconomic structure may have been present 
at Hirbemerdon Tepe. The nucleated workshops discovered were probably 
dedicated to the processing of surplus staple goods as can be surmised by 
the high density of operational tools used to grind grains as well as the dis- 
covery of a large kitchen room. The presence of mid-to-large size jars of 
the RBWW assemblage in most of the rear rooms of the complex's building 
can also support the presence of temporary storing facilities used to collect 
the finished product. Other specialised activities were probably performed 
in other buildings demonstrated by the discovery of numerous discarded 
molds for metallurgical production in the alleyway. However, one of the 
most intriguing aspects of the architectural complex is the presence of cer- 
emonial objects and a few cylinder seal impressions on jars found during 
the sites survey and in the alleyway. This element is of great importance, 
because seals and sealing impressions are usually associated with a complex 
system of administrative control of both production and redistribution of 
goods. However, the scarcity of seal impressions at the site is extremely sig- 
nificant and may indicate that the northern Mesopotamian model of the 
palace controlled economy did not necessarily represent the political econ- 
omy of the societies of the upper Tigris river valley during the Middle 
Bronze Age. One may presume the presence of a central public place within 
the architectural complex from which the production and storing of goods 
took place and it appears that ritual provided a strong motivation in the 
extraction of labor and materials. Future research will define more precisely 
the function of each room through the analysis of the abundant material 
remains found in situ in each building in addition to analyses of the micro- 
debris found on the floors of these structures. 


3° Erkanal 1991; Kolinski 2000, pp. 10-25. 
37 Cooper 2006, pp. 272-273; Danti and Zettler 2002; Holland 2006. 
38 Cooper 2006, pp. 134-139. 
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The Material Culture from the Architectural Complex 


Despite their fragmented status, the votive decorated clay plaques are a 
unique cultural element when compared both to the broad material 
remains discovered at Hirbemerdon Tepe in addition to the remains of 
material culture at other sites in the upper Tigris river valley and contem- 
poraneous Near Eastern regions. Fifteen fragments belonging to about four 
or five potential plaques were found and these artifacts have only a few 
iconographical comparative examples outside of Hirbemerdon Tepe. Each 
plaque is rectangular in shape with one flat and one decorated side. From 
the two nearly complete and restored examples,?? it is possible to determine 
that the decorated side had one spout at the bottom that may have been 
used for ritual libations, whereas the top portion had a pierced ledge for 
affixing the object to the wall. In terms of the decorative patterns, the frag- 
ments discovered show incised geometric (fishbone, rosettes, zig-zag lines, 
circles and concentric circles, triangles) and painted (black and red) decora- 
tive elements, which were usually used to frame a central theme. In one 
case a stylised ‘stick-like’ human figure, whose form is incised and filled 
with a black paint, is placed above a series of aligned incised circles that 
separate the figure from the spout. The figure is then framed by a decora- 
tive pattern that consists in two rows of geometric incised decoration. Each 
row is further divided by an incised zig-zag line that defines an internal 
(painted in black) and external (in red) series of triangles each one charac- 
terised by an incised dot in the centre. The second example (Fig. 3: 2) is 
even more elaborated and consists in an applied frontally presented female 
naked figurine with an incised pubic triangle, elongated eyes and arms 
without hands that have blunt tips. As in the case of the previous plaque, 
the figurine is framed by an incised geometric decorative pattern placed 
around the figurine, consisting of two vertical and one horizontal row bear- 
ing a fishbone, incised pattern. Although it is less visible than in the first 
example, this plaque shows also a bi-chrome (black and red) decoration, 
which appears to be consistent in almost all the fragments yielded during 
the archaeological excavation.*° 

These plaques are unique and have only a few comparative examples 
from the Mesopotamian area. The use of clay plaques in domestic con- 


39 Numerous other fragments of votive plaques were found during the excavation of the 
piazza within the architectural complex. These broken pieces are currently under restoration at 
the Museum of Diyarbakır and they appear to be part of at least other three or four plaques. 

^? The remains of a female figurine can also be considered as part of another plaques, the 
plaque with the female figurine holding her waists can have some similarities (for the breast) 
with a piece from Habuba K. (Badre 1980, pl. L.21). 
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texts is typical of the Old Babylonian period in southern Mesopotamian 
sites", however, from both a contextual and iconographic analysis it is 
clear that the examples from Hirbemerdon Tepe are completely different 
from these plaques found in southern Mesopotamia. At this point, the 
only feasible comparison is with the famous plaque showing a frontally 
presented female deity found in the level G of the temple of Ishtar at 
Assur.* In this latter case, the plaque is in gypsum,* but the size, the dec- 
orative pattern, and the alternate use of red and black to decorate both 
the figurine and the frame appear as a possible trait d'union with the 
plaque found in the architectural complex at Hirbemerdon Tepe.*^ To 
reinforce the comparison, the rope-shapes decoration framing one of 
Hirbemerdon Tepe’s plaques can be compared to the one of the metal 
votive plaque (VP2) from the Ishtar temple level E.5 In terms of chronol- 
ogy, a recent study has reinforced the possibility for a later date of the 
level G of the temple of Ishtar at Assur.* In addition, according to an 
iconographic analysis of the gypsum plaque from the level G temple of 
Ishtar, Barrelet and Dales consider a possible late third millennium BC 
(Neo-Sumerian) chronological collocation for the object chronological.*? 
These iconographical studies together with the reappraisal of the chrono- 
logical sequence of the occupational levels at Assur help us in supporting 
the archaeologists in comparing the plaques found at Hirbemerdon Tepe 
with those found in Assur. A standing naked female figurine in the act of 
holding her breast and with a prominent belly button was found in the 
piazza. This figurine is part of another plaque and has close iconographi- 
cal analogies with numerous examples found in Middle Bronze Age con- 
texts in northern Mesopotamia such as the one found at Chagar Bazar in 
the Syrian Jezirah in the Middle Bronze Age levels (ca. 1700-1650)* and 
the one found at Tell Rijim.® 

Among the material culture found in the open court (piazza), frag- 
mented human and animal figurines have been also brought to light. In 
particular the molded female figurine holding her breast (Fig. 3: 3) recalls 


^ Opificius 1961. 

* Andrae 1938, p. 54, pl. 27. 

8 Other fragments of decorated gypsum plaques were found at Assur (Andrae 1938, 
abb. 31-32). 

44 Bar 2003, pp. 161-165, tafel 62 & 61, Andrae 1938, p. 54, pl. 27a, 28c 

# Bar 2003, p.159, tafel 57 

# Bar 2003: 38, according to this chronology revision, the level H belongs to an Early 
Dynastic III horizon; level G= ED III to Akkad; level E= Ur III; level D= Old Assyrian. 

47 Barrelet 1977, p. 92. N. 3. 

** Mallowan 1947, pp. 189-190, pl. XLI.s, pl. LV.8. 

# Kolinski 2000, pp. 74-75, fig. 29. 
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Badres type PI of the figures estampées debout aux bras replies sous les 
seins’ typical of a Middle Bronze Age Syrian horizon.’ The head of another 
human figurine (Fig. 4: 1), most likely a female, with elongated eyes, 
incised raised hair, and pierced ears was also found in the same context. 

However, it is the objects disposed in the complexs street that have 
proved the most useful for both a comparative analysis and an interpreta- 
tion of the productive activities carried out in the complex.” The molds for 
casting metal objects are probably the most consistent, and of particular 
interest is the upper half of a serpentine mold for making shaft-hole axes 
(Fig. 4: 2). These types of moulds served to create what Philip describes as 
'shaft-hole axes type 4' that are "axes with flaring-sided blades, tipping 
upwards towards the cutting edge, socket bears a set of heavy, flaring ribs 
and has a stop below”. This type of axe appears as an evolution of Philip's 
“Type 2’, which has a mid-late third millennium BC northern Syrian ori- 
gin,” and marked the production of metal axes in northern Mesopotamia 
and Anatolia during the earlier second millennium BC as opposed to the 
fenestrated and narrow-bladed axes that belong to a western Syrian and 
Levantine tradition. The same category of shaft-hole axes also belongs to 
Maxwell-Hyslop’s “Type 18°.” According to this specialist, “this type [of axe] 
is distinguished by the lateral ribs on the outside of the socket and the curi- 
ous tang acting as a support for the shaft which extends from the lower 
junction of blade and socket”. Moreover, these types of axes? and molds 
occur in settlements of the Syrian, Mesopotamian, and Anatolian region 
dating to Middle Bronze Age period.? It is also interesting to point out that 
the introduction of portable steatite molds used for the production of both 
weapons (for example, the shaft-hole axe) and metal figurines during a 
chronological period that ranges between the late third to the early second 
millennia BC can be linked to the movement of craftsmen and the possi- 


5° Badre 1980, pp. 118—119, pl. XI.8—11; see also Rouault and Masetti Rouault 1993, p. 322, 
fig. 274, Mallowan 1947, pl. LV.s. 

* A similar head has been found at the nearby site of Kenan Tepe (Parker and Zwartz 
Dodd personal communication). 

* Philip 1985, pp. 65-67. 

9 For example, see Oates et al. 2001, p. 238, fig. 253. 

s Philip 1985, p. 66. 

5 Maxwell-Hyslop 1949, pp. 107-108, pl. XXXIX. 1-3. 

55 Maxwell-Hyslop 1949, p. 107. 

7 The axe held by the warrior engraved in the “Warrior Gate’ at Bógazkóy can be inter- 
preted as a later Hittite evolution of the type here described (type r9 according to 
Maxwell-Hyslop 1949, p. 108). 

* Belli 1993, p. 609, abb. 2 & 5a; Mallowan 1947: pl. XLLr, pl. LV.15; Özgug 2003: 
fig. 263-266; Woolley 1936, fig. 3. According to Özgug, in central Anatolia this type of axe 
appears to be a ‘Syrian import’ (Ozgug 2003, pp. 247—248). 
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bility of large scale copying of elaborate designs.? Thus, this technological 
innovation could have facilitated the long-distance exchange of finished 
goods and of skilled labor that, as mentioned in the Mari texts, during the 
second millennium BC was controlled by local royal authorities and dis- 
patched to different locations according to demand.“° 

Other noticeable objects that can be used as comparative examples with 
both northern Syrian and eastern Anatolian contexts are portable hearths 
(Fig. 4: 3). These decorated clay artifacts can be linked both to the rooms’ 
possible function and also as evidence of some form of ritual activities per- 
formed in specific areas of the architectural complex discovered in the High 
Mound. Additionally, one of the Hirbemerdon Tepe portable hearths is very 
similar to two horseshoe-shaped hearths discovered in one of the ‘Khabur 
period houses’ at Tell Mozan/Urkesh from the early second millennium BC 
and at the contemporaneous upper Tigris river valley site of Salat Tepe.“ The 
schematic anthropomorphic motifs of two other portable hearths can be 
compared those found at Cinis Hóyük as well as hearths discovered in the 
Levant, the Amuq and Transcaucasia belonging to the mid-late third millen- 
nium BC (for other examples see Kultepe karum Level I). 

The pottery assemblage found in the architectural complex is less varied 
and is marked by a constant presence of a locally produced pottery, the 
RBWW pottery assemblage, that characterises the whole upper Tigris 
region during the Middle Bronze Age? (Figs 13; 14: 3-53 15: 1, 3-43 16; 17: 
1-3, 5-6; 18). This pottery is characterised by a washed/slipped decoration 
that ranges from red to blackish colors and covers most of the outer surface 
and, partially, the inner surface of the closed forms. The fabric of the ves- 
sels belonging to this pottery assemblage includes both medium and fine 
ware with a predominance of mineral inclusions. In addition, the open 
forms (Figs 16; 17: 1-3) are marked by the presence of carinated shapes 
with simple everted tapering at the tip or strongly everted rims, out-turned 
bowls with a nearly flat top and ribbed rim, and large bowls with a rounded 
rim thickened externally and internally. The closed forms (Fig. 18) contain 
carinated jars with a wide rounded body, straight walls and a slightly flaring 
rim, jars with a short neck or hole-mouth and externally thickened rims, 
and large wide-bodied jars with vertical grooved rims. These jars can also 


5 Philip 1989, pp. 175-176. 

6° Zaccagnini 1983. 

* Diamant and Rutter 1969; Kelly-Buccellati 2004 and 2005; Laneri et al. 2006; 
Smogorzewska 2004. 

p? Özgus 2003, fig. 50, Chagar Bazar Grave 3 of level I, Mallowan 1936, pp. 20-21, fig. 
5.25. 

6 Ozfirat 2005, pp. 70-85, Levha XXXII-LXXXVI; Parker and Swartz Dodd 2003. 
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have an external incised and/or applied decoration that includes a single 
wavy line framed by horizontal grooves, applied ribbed decoration, and 
incised circles. Cooking ware (Figs 14: 1-2; 15: 2) is also widely present in 
the pottery assemblage of the architectural complex and is usually charac- 
terised by ovoid bodies and thickened, out-turned rims, and, in some cases, 
by the presence of triangular lugs. 

A category of pottery also widely represented at Hirbemerdon Tepe is a 
painted assemblage that resembles the Khabur Ware.“ Considering the geo- 
graphical separation between this region and the Khabur valley region, we 
have decided to define this category of pottery as 'Pseudo-Khabur' Ware that 
is most probably produced within the region of the upper Tigris River valley 
(Figs 5: 1; 19: 2-5). Moreover, this assemblage is composed only of jars that 
have a wide-belly with restricted. neck, everted and flanged rim, and flat 
bases. The painted decorative pattern consists in a rectilinear decoration 
— plain bands, triangles hatched or cross-hatched, plain hatching, zigzags, and 
waves — that frames the upper body of the vessel. Another pottery cate- 
gory that can support relative chronological analogies with other northern 
Syrian and southeastern Anatolian Middle Bronze Age sites is represented by 
the Grey Burnished Ware‘ (Fig. 19: 1). At Hirbemerdon Tepe, this pottery 
assemblage is rarely found and consists mostly of small carinated cups with 
raised ring bases and bottles with a restricted neck and everted rim.5 

Within the ceramic vessels discovered in the architectural complex, a few 
objects appear are very distinct and, in some case, can help in defining 
analogies with other nearby regions. Such is a bowl with a grape-cluster 
decoration (Fig. 17: 5) that recalls similar examples discovered at Tell Brak 
(ca. 1950 BC)® and Alishar Héyiik. Another unique example is a bur- 
nished carinated beaker of the Grey Burnished Ware assemblage with a 
ring-base, low carination, flaring walls, and two symmetrically positioned 
lugs along the rim (Fig. 17: 4). Although it has different dimensions, this 
unique vessel can be compared to some examples of beakers found in the 
houses of karum Level Ib at Kültepe.”° Among the other distinctive pottery 
vessels found within the Middle Bronze Age complex is a small bottle 


^* Oguchi 1997, 1998, 1999, 2003; Stein 1984. 

6% Mallowan 1936, figs 17-18; Mallowan 1937, pp. 102-104, figs.21-24; Mallowan 1947, 
pl. LXXXI-II; McDonald and Jackson in Matthews 2003, figs. 7.23-28; Oates et al. 1997, 
pp. 63-65, figs. 192-193. 

66 Griffin 1980; Kaschau 1999, p. 96. 

57 Nigro 1998. 

68 Oates, Oates and McDonald 1997: fig. 82 & fig. 221.604, piece N. 604. 

^ Von der Osten 1937, vol. 2, fig. 174.2800 and e326, fig. 192.d2342. 

7° Özgüç 1986. 
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with a short, wedged neck, everted rim, and an excised external decoration 
(Fig. 17: 6). A moulding technique was used to produce this unusual ves- 
sel, which has a hole" through the center of the base and decorative pat- 
terns along the main body composed of four alternating bands of symmet- 
rically spaced triangles and rosettes. The neck of the vessel protrudes 
externally and is decorated with vertical incised lines, whereas a ridge deco- 
rated with a continuous series of triangles frames the base. 


'The Outer Town 


During 2005 and 2006, archaeological work was also dedicated to the 
completion of the excavation of the sxio m sounding (Area B). The results 
were very successful and further clarify the stratigraphic sequence in this 
specific section of the site. In particular, the excavation results further 
demonstrated that the site was continuously occupied between the late 
third and the first half of the second millennia BC. However, the earliest 
occupational phase in the Outer Town dates to the first half of the fourth 
millennium BC and is marked by the presence of a local Chaff-faced Ware. 
Due to the flooding of the river and the construction of stone platforms of 
the late third millennium BC, the architectural features of this phase are 
badly preserved and only patches of mud-brick wall foundations and a large 
pit with traces of burning have been found. 

The large pit with wide traces of burning yielded the highest percentage 
of pottery belonging to this specific archaeological phase. Among the diag- 
nostic vessels of the Chaff-Faced Ware, the authors have identified ham- 
merhead bowls with simple flat rim slightly thickened externally or inter- 
nally, hammerhead bowls with in-turned thickened bevelled rim, cooking 
pots and casseroles with a straight or slightly everted blunt or rounded rim 
and medium width mouths, storage jars with corrugations on the interior 
of the neck, and hole-mouth jars with straight upper walls and slightly 
thickened ledged rims (Figs 6-10). 

In terms of chronological comparisons, the material culture found at 
Hirbemerdon Tepe can be dated to the Lat Chalcolithic 3 period through a 
comparison of types found in a wide expanse that includes northern 
Mesopotamia and southeastern Anatolia. As mentioned before, the Chal- 


7 The hole in the decorated bottle should be interpreted as a drain hole similar to the one 
visible in the jar of the Khabur Ware type found at Tell Brak in northern Syria (Oates et al. 
1997, fig. 193.313; McDonald and Jackson in Matthews 2003, fig.7.23.15) 

7 For possible comparanda see Tell Hammam et-Turkman VB (Akkermans 1988), 
Hacınebi Tepe A (Pearce 2000), Nineveh, Gawra B/Uruk A (Gut 1995), Tell Leilan V-IV 
(Schwartz 1988), Tell Brak (Oates 1985; Oates and Oates 1993; Felli 2003) TW 14-17 and HSI, 
Kurban Hóyük VI A-B (Algaze et al. 1990). 
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colithic layer is covered by a thick sandy layer created by the continuous 
flooding of the Tigris River over time and by a series of stone platforms that 
served to solidify the area during the late third millennium BC. Owing to 
presence of two foundation deposits embedded in the platforms and dis- 
covered during 2005 and 2006, these platforms were probably of funda- 
mental importance for the communities inhabiting the site during this spe- 
cific period. 

These stone platforms functioned as support for the construction of a 
series of stone walls which were built using a mixture of medium-size lime- 
stone and river pebbles and served to separate open working areas or animal 
stables. This architectural plan was also maintained during the following 
Middle Bronze Age period. However, to further stabilise the new architec- 
tural features, a wide wall with a south-north orientation was built on top 
of the platforms, and a series of thin walls similar to those belonging to the 
previous occupational phase were constructed (Fig. 5: 2). Thus, during this 
long chronological period the Outer Town appears to have been dedicated 
to specialised working activities that in the Middle Bronze Age were most 
probably coordinated with those performed in the 'architectural complex 
on the High Mound. 

In terms of relative chronology, the DROB, Grey Burnished Ware and 
the locally produced RBWW are the key markers of the late third millen- 
nium phase,” in the Outer Town linking it to the assemblage of the Mid- 
dle Bronze Age on the High Mound, with the presence of carinated shapes 
of the RBWW and 'Pseudo-Khabur Ware distinguishing the later phase 
(Figs 11-12). The last occupational phase in the Outer Town is badly dis- 
turbed and yields a few examples of material culture (pottery, grinding 
stones, and basalt vessels) belonging to an Iron Age horizon, but no clear 
floors associated with this occupational phase has been yet found. 


Conclusions 


In an attempt to place Hirbemerdon Tepe in a broader sociopolitical 
context, analyses have focused on the architectural complex on the High 
Mound. One of the most intriguing aspects of this area is the presence of 
ritual artifacts spatially segregated from, but lying next to rooms associated 
with working activities, food processing and storage facilities. The architec- 
tural complex of the Middle Bronze Age at the site so far suggests some 


73 Oates et al. 2001, pp. 161-162, 164, fig. 401; Özfırat 2005, pp. 65-66, Levhla XXIII. 
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level of community planning with the possible existence of a centralised 
administration of the productive resources centered on a series of units ded- 
icated to working activities as well as the presence of a ceremonial sector. 
This last assumption is based on the discovery of an open area (piazza) in 
which numerous ceremonial objects (decorated votive clay plaques and ves- 
sels) were found. The outdoor area with wash layers containing what appear 
to be ritual related artifacts was walled off and is most likely the courtyard 
area to the ceremonial building of the Southeastern sector. It is quite likely 
that the artifacts possibly associated with ritual and ceremonial activities 
found in this area were purposely broken after being used in the adjoining 
building. However, the limited amount of exposure of the architectural 
complex allows us to offer only limited hypotheses. 

There are however indications, in examining similar features at other 
archaeological sites both in the Near East and elsewhere that the process 
producing this architectural layout may have been conceived by emerging 
elites utilizing the enactment of an ideological power to secure their eco- 
nomic bases of power.”* The further development of social complexity at 
Hirbemerdon Tepe and other sites of the upper Tigris region during the 
late third and early second millennia BC can be related to both an increase 
of exploitation of local resources and down-the-line trade with the neigh- 
boring regions may have been a crucial element in triggering the increas- 
ing social complexity of the communities inhabiting the region.” This 
chronological phase is, in fact, characterised by entrepreneurial merchants 
from Assur, who transported tin and textiles to areas of Anatolia to trade 
with local communities for much needed copper, silver, and other com- 
modities (Old Assyrian Colonial Trade).”° Assyrian texts rarely mention 
the upper Tigris river valley and the routes that have been reconstructed so 
far do not seem to pass through the environs of the site." However, there 
is evidence of trade and inter-regional contact between Hirbemerdon Tepe 
and central Anatolia in the form of the grape-cluster decoration of one of 
the vessels found at Hirbemerdon Tepe, as well as contacts with northern 
Mesopotamia in the form of emulated styles of pottery (‘Pseudo-Khabur’ 
Ware), and the iconography of the clay female figurines. In addition, the 


74 Earle 1997, pp. 143-192. This is for example the case of the small size sites brought to 
light in the upper Khabur valley in Syria and dated to the beginning of the third millennium 
BC (for example, Tell al-Raqa'i, Schwartz 1994). 

75 Adams 1974 

76 Larsen 1976. 

77 A few texts mention the Mardin area as a region from which merchants have imported 
wine that appears to be as a primary commodity produced in the area (Forlanini 2006). 
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stone mould for the production of shaft-hole axe found at Hirbemerdon 
Tepe suggests the existence of metal manufacturing and reinforce the pos- 
sibility of a cultural contact with both the northern Syrian region and cen- 
tral Anatolia. 

In addition, the analysis of contemporaneous local Middle Bronze Age 
sites in the area of the upper Tigris river valley demonstrates that many of 
these medium sized towns shared several important aspects. Moreover, tablets 
found at Giricano, a site located along east bank of the Tigris river valley 
nearby the modern town of Bismil, and dated to the Middle Assyrian period 
(ca. eleventh century BC) suggest the town functioned as a fortified centre 
controlling the agricultural lands surrounding it (a dimtu in Akkadian).* 
Ökse”? interprets the archaeological record of the Middle Bronze Age in the 
upper Tigris River valley through the lens of this later written documents 
from Giricano and considers these small-to-medium size sites, including 
Hirbemerdon Tepe, functioned in the same manner and served the same pur- 
pose, watching over agricultural lands from high promontories overlooking 
the tributaries, storing agricultural surplus near monumental constructions 
and utilizing the Tigris river to communicate with each other. Moreover, the 
term dimtu is mentioned in Nuzi texts of the mid-second millennium BC 
‘Kingdom of Arraphe’ and can indicate a ‘landed estate’, a ‘fortress’ and/or ‘a 
settlement in a rural agricultural context?? According to Kolinski, the dimatu 
system appears as a typical element of a transformed socio-economic envi- 
ronment of the second millennium in which the centralised authorities of the 
principal Mesopotamian centers decided to grant small land estates to ‘high 
courtiers in exchange for their duties in the administration’.™ It is for these 
reasons that, starting from the early second millennium BC, the archaeologi- 
cal survey of rural regions shows an increase of smaller settlements.** 

A similar geo-political landscape occurred probably in the upper Tigris 
region too. Here the communities inhabiting small-to-medium size sites 
shared common local cultural traits (the RBWW pottery assemblage) while 
engaging in interregional economic exchange. Within this perspective, the 
importance of corporate ties and extended kin networks no doubt played a 
large role in the organisation of this polity as well. The mixed pastoral and 
agricultural economy may have also acted as a buffer when northern 
Mesopotamia was experiencing a time of crisis at the end of the third mil- 


78 Radner 2004. 

79 Okse 2006. 

8° Kolinski 2001, p. 3. 
Kolinski 2001, p. 127. 
Kolinski 2001, pp. 64-88. 


8r 
82 
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lennium BC,* allowing for a degree of cultural and economic continuity 
during this period. In addition, the distinct material culture found in 
numerous sites and its persistence through time seems to imply a reinforce- 
ment of local traditions during the Middle Bronze Age, and, furthermore, 
a form of conservatism that would have helped to reinforce forms of ideo- 
logical resistance and corporate ties among the communities inhabiting the 
upper Tigris River valley. 

In conclusion, the specialised nature of the site and the lack of domestic 
dwellings may indicate that the site was a ceremonial/production complex 
for local elites who ruled over corporate groups related through lineage and 
living in small hamlets scattered throughout the countryside. In this way, 
Hirbemerdon Tepe bears some similarity to sites in other areas of the world, 
such as ritual centers with low population densities that drew in larger 
numbers during special times of the year in which ceremonies were enacted, 
monuments built and surplus food and labour were extracted by elites 
counting on forms of ideological power.* 
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APPENDIX 1 


Pottery Catalogue 
Each entry is divided as follows: 1) Area; 2) Locus; 3) Class; 4) Description; 5) Colour 


(exterior); 6) Colour (interior); 7) Colour (section); 8) Inclusions; 9) Surface treatments and 
other characteristics; 10) Notes 


Fig. 6: 1 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Tray (?); 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Very 
coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 6/6; 6) Light reddish 
brown — 2.5YR 6/6; 8) Chaff, grits, mica. 

Fig. 6: 2 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Bowl; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Medium 
chaff and grit temper; 5) Very pale brown — 10YR 7/3; 6-7) Pale brown — 10YR 
6/3; 8) Chaff, grits, mica; 10) Low firing; Exterior surface black smudged from fire. 

Fig. 6: 3 — 1) B; 2) 21; 3) Bowl; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Medium 
chaff and grit temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; 6) Light red — 10R 6/8; 7) 
Brown/greyish; 8) Chaff, grits, mica; 10) Marks on the upper exterior wall. 

Fig. 6: 4 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Bowl; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Very coarse 
chaff and grit temper; 5) Very pale yellow — 10YR 8/3; 6&7) Very pale yellow — 
10YR 8/3; 8) Chaff, white grits. 

Fig. 6: 5 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Bowl; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Medium 
chaff and grit temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 6) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 7) 
Black; 8) Chaff, mica, grits (small); 9) Burnishing; 10) Irregular burnishing marks 
on the exterior surface. 

Fig. 6: 6 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Bowl; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse- 
medium chaff and grit temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 
6/6; 7) Black; 8) Chaff, grits, mica; 9) Burnishing; 10) Irregular burnishing marks 
on the exterior surface. 

Fig. 6: 7 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Bowl; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse- 
medium chaff and grit temper; 5) 5YR 6/4 — Light reddish brown; 6) Smudged; 
8) Chaff, grits (granules), mica; 10) Marks on the exterior wall. 

Fig. 6: 8 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Bowl; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse- 
medium chaff and grit temper; 5) Reddish brown 5YR 5/4-7/6; 6) Reddish brown 
SYR 5/4-6/6; 8) Chaff, mica, grits (in fracture); 9) Surface black smudged from fire. 

Fig. 6: 9 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Small bowl; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. 
Medium chaff and grit temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 5YR 6/4; 6) Light red — 
2.5 YR 6/6; 7) Brownish; 9) Smoothing; 10) Irregular rim and surface. 

Fig. 6: 10 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Small bowl; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. 
Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Reddish yellow — 5YR 6/6 — (Brown); 
6) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3 — (Brown); (Brown); 8) Chaff, mica, quartz, sand; 
9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 6: 11 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Hole-mouth jar; 4) Burnished Grey Ware. Wheel- 
made (?). Medium chaff and grit temper; 5) Grey — 2.5Y 6/1 (?); 6) Grey — 2.5Y 
6/1 (?); 7) Black — grey; 8) Grits, chaff, mica; 9) Burnishing. 

Fig. 6: 12 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Cooking jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. 
Coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Encrusted — Maybe the same as colour (in); 6) 
Reddish yellow — 7.5YR 6/6; 8) Chaff, grits. 

Fig. 6: 13 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Cooking jar or casserole; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. 
Handmade. Coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 6) Pink — 7.5 YR 
7/4; 8) Chaff, grits (granules), mica; 9) Exterior surface black smudged from fire; 
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Fig. 6: 14 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Spouted jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse 
chaff and grit temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 6) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 8) 
Grits (also small pebbles), chaff, mica; 9) Surface black smudged from fire. 


Fig. 7: 1 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Cooking jar or casserole; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Hand- 
made. Coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; 6) Light brown 
— 7.5YR 6/4; 7) Light grey; 8) Chaff, grits (granules and small pebbles), mica. 

Fig. 7: 2 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Cooking jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. 
Coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Reddish Brown — SYR 5/4; 6) Light red — 2.5 YR 
6/6; 7) Grey; 8) Chaff, grits (small pebbles); 10) Marks on the upper body. 

Fig. 7: 3 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar — Cooking pot; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Hand- 
made. Coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Light red — 2.5 YR 6/6 — Red — 2.5 YR 
5/6; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6-7/6; 7) Grey; 8) Chaff, grits. 

Fig. 7: 4 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse- 
medium chaff and grit temper; 5) Red 2.5YR 5/6; 6) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 7) Brown- 
ish; 8) Chaff, grits (also small pebbles), mica. 

Fig. 7: 5 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Cooking jar (?); 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. 
Very coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6-6/8; 6) Light red — 
2.5 YR 6/8; 7) Grey; 8) Chaff, grits (small pebbles). 

Fig. 7: 6 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and mineral temper; 5) Brown 7.5YR 5/3; 8) Chaff, grits (small-medium pebbles); 
9) Interior and exterior surfaces black smudged from fire. 


Fig. 8: 1 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar — Cooking pot.; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Hand- 
made. Coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Red — 2.5YR 5/6; 6) Light red — 2.5 YR 
6/8; 7) Blackish; 8) Chaff, grits (also small pebbles), mica. 

Fig. 8: 2 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar — Cooking pot; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Hand- 
made. Coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; 6) Light red — 
2.5 YR 6/8; 7) Black; 8) Chaff, grits (also small pebbles); 10) Low firing; Marks on 
exterior and interior surfaces; scraping. 

Fig. 8: 3 — 1) B; 2) 55; 3) Storage jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. 
Medium-coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Encrusted; 6) Light Brown — 7.5YR 6/4; 
8) Chaff, grits, mica; 9) Burnishing. 

Fig. 8: 4 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Cooking jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Very 
coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; 6) Brown 7.5YR 5/4; 7) 
Black; 8) Chaff, grits (granules-small pebbles), mica. 

Fig. 8: 5 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and grit temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 5YR 6/4; 6) Brown — 7.5YR 4/2; 7) 
Blackish; 8) Chaff, grits 

Fig. 8: 6 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Storage jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse 
chaff and grit temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; 6) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4 
(?); 7) Grey tending to black; 8) Chaff, grit, mica; 10) Irregular rim; finger marks 
on the rim. 

Fig. 8: 7 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and grit temper. 


Fig. 9: 1 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Very coarse 
chaff and grit temper; 5) Very pale brown — 10YR 7/3; 6) Very pale brown — 
10YR 8/2; 7) Blackish; 8) Chaff, grits (small pebbles in fracture). 
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Fig. 9: 2 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and grit temper; 5) Reddish yellow — sYR 7/6-6/6; 6) Reddish yellow — sYR 7/6- 
6/6; 8) Chaff, grits (small pebbles); 10) Low firing. 

Fig. 9: 3 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and grit temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 5YR 6/4; 6) Reddish brown — 5YR 5/4; 
7) Grey; 8) Chaff, grits (granules), mica. 

Fig. 9: 4 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and grit temper; 5) Red — 2.5YR 5/6; 6) 6) Brown — 7.5YR 5/4; 7) Black; 8) 
Chaff, grits (small granules), mica; 10) Low firing; irregular rim. 

Fig. 9: 5 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and grit temper; 5) Light reddish brown — sYR 6/4; 6) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 
8) Chaff, grits (small pebbles), mica; 9) Smoothing; 10) Low firing. 

Fig. 9: 6 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Very coarse grit 
temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 6) Pink — 5YR 7/4; 7) Grey; 8) Grits (small 
pebbles). 

Fig. 9: 7 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Very coarse 
chaff and grit temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 5YR 6/4; 6) Reddish brown — 
SYR 5/4; 7) Blackish; 8) Chaff, grits (also small pebbles); 10) Fairly rough and irreg- 
ular in shape. 


Fig. 10: 1 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Very coarse 
chaff and grit temper; 5) Very pale brown — 10YR 8/3-8/4; 6) Reddish yellow — 
SYR 7/6-6/6; 7) Reddish; 8) Chaff, grits (also small pebbles). 

Fig. 10: 2 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Medium chaff 
temper; 5) Reddish yellow — 5YR 7/6-6/6; Reddish yellow — 5YR 7/6-6/6; 7) 
Grey; 8) Chaff, mica. 

Fig. 10: 3 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Jar; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and grit temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; 6) Pink 7.5YR 7/3; 7) Grey; 8) 
Chaff, grits (also small pebbles); 10) Low firing; irregular rim. 

Fig. 10: 4 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Cooking pot or casserole; 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. 
Handmade. Medium chaff and grit temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; 6) Red- 
dish brown — sYR 6/6; 8) Chaff, grits (granules). 

Fig. 10: 5 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Tray (?); 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Very 
coarse chaff and grit temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 
6/6; 7) Greyish; 8) Chaff, grits (also small pebbles), mica; 10) Diameter: irregular. 
Fairly rough and irregular. 

Fig. 10: 6 — 1) B; 2) 21; 3) Basin (?); 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. Coarse- 
medium chaff and grit temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 6/4; 6) Greyish 
and brown; 8) Chaff, grits (granules), mica; 10) Low firing; irregular profile and 
rim. 
Fig. 10: 7 — 1) B; 2) 22; 3) Pot stand (?); 4) Chaff-Faced Ware. Handmade. 
Fairly rough and irregular. Very coarse straw and grit temper; 8) Chaff, grits, small 
pebbles; 10) Low firing; pierced holes along the vessel’s body. 


Fig. 11: 1 — 1) B; 2) 47; 3) Bowl; 4) Dark Rimmed Orange Bowl. Wheel-made. 
Fine mineral temper; 5) Pink — 5YR 7/4; reddish yellow — 5YR 6/6 + (band) dark 
reddish brown — 5YR 3/3; 6) Pink — sYR 7/4; reddish yellow — 5YR 7/6; 7) 
Pink — sYR 7/4; 8) Sand, mica, sporadic calcareous particles; 9) Smoothing. 
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Fig. 11: 2 — 1) B; 2) 47; 3) Bowl; 4) Dark Rimmed Orange Bowl. Wheel-made. 
Medium fine mineral and chaff temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 5YR 6/4; red- 
dish yellow — 5YR 6/6 + (band) red — 2.5YR 4/6; 6) Light reddish brown — 
2.5 YR 7/4; dark red — 2.5YR 3/6; 7) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; 8) Sand, 
calcareous particles, chaff; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 11: 3 — 1) B; 2) 47; 3) Bowl; 4) Dark Rimmed Orange Bowl. Wheel-made. 
Fine mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 5YR 6/4; dark reddish grey — 5 YR 
4/2 + (band) red — 2.5YR 4/6; 6) Light reddish brown — 5YR 6/4; dark reddish 
grey — 5YR 4/2 and reddish grey — SYR 5/2; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; 8) Sand, 
mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 11: 4 — 1) B; 2) 50; 3) Bowl; 4) Dark Rimmed Orange Bowl. Wheel-made. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; dark reddish grey 
— 5YR 4/2 + (band) red -2.5YR 4/6; 6) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; dark reddish — 
SYR 4/2 grey and reddish grey — 5YR 5/2; 7) Light red — 2: 5YR 6/6; 8) Sand, 
mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 11: 5 —1) B; 2) 50; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 10R 6/6; dusky red — 10R 3/3 
and red -ıoR 4/8; 6) Light red — 10R 6/6; light red — 10R 6/6; 7) Light red — 
ıoR 6/6; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 11: 6 — 1) B; 2) 37; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5 6/6; red- 2.5YR 4/8; 6) Light 
red — 2.5 6/6; red — 2.5YR 4/8; 7) Grey 7.5YR 5/1 and light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 
8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 11: 7 — 1) B; 2) 50; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 5YR 6/4; reddish 
yellow — SYR 6/6; 6) Light reddish brown — SYR 6/4; pink — sYR 7/4; 7) Dark 
grey — SYR 4/1; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, sand, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 11: 8 — 1) B; 2) 47; 3) Cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. Fine 
mineral temper; 5) Light red — 1oR 6/6; red — 2.5YR 4/6 and reddish brown — 
4/4; 6) Light red — 1oR 6/6; red — 2.5YR 4/6; 7) Light reddish brown — 2.5 6/4; 
8) Sand and mica, sporadic calcareous particles; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 11: 9 — 1) B; 2) 55; 3) Cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. Fine 
mineral temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; reddish black — 10R 2.5/1 and red 
— 4/6; 6) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; 7) Reddish black — 10R 2.5/1 and red — 
4/6; 8) Sand, mica, calcareous particles. 


Fig. 12: 1 — 1) B; 2) 29; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium mineral temper; 5) Pink — 5YR 7/3; reddish yellow — 5YR 7/6; 6) Pink 
— 5YR 7/3; reddish yellow — 5YR 7/6; 7) Pink — sYR 7/3; 8) Sand, calcareous 
particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 12: 2 — 1) B; 2) 47; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. Fine 
mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; reddish brown — 2.5 YR 
4/4; 6) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; reddish brown — 2.5YR 4/4; 7) Light 
reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; 8) Sand and mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 12: 3 — 1) B; 2) 36; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; dark red- 
dish brown — 2.5YR 3/4; 6) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; light reddish 
brown — 2.5YR 6/4; 7) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 6/4; 8) Chaff, calcareous 
particles, mica; 9) Smoothing 
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Fig. 12: 4 — 1) B; 2) 36; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium mineral temper; 5) Light red — ıoR 6/6; dusky red — 10R 3/3; 6) Light 
red — 10R 6/6; pink 7.5R 7/4; 7) Red — 10R 4/6; 8) Calcareous particles, sand, 
mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 12: 5 — 1) B; 2) 36; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5 YR; red — 2.5YR 4/6; 2.5YR 6/6 light 
red; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 12: 6 — 1) B; 2) 36; 3) Jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium mineral temper; 5) Pink — 5YR 7/3; reddish yellow — 5YR 7/6; 6) Pink 
— sYR 7/3; reddish yellow — sYR 7/6; 7) Pink — 5YR 7/3; 8) Sand, calcareous 
particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 12: 7 — 1) B; 2) 47; 3) Jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium mineral and chaff temper; 5) Pink — 5YR 7/3; reddish brown — 2.5YR 
4/4; 6) Pink — 5YR 7/3; reddish brown — 2.5YR 4/4; 7) Light red — 1oR 6/6; 8) 
Sand mica, calcareous particles, sporadic chaff; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 12: 8 — 1) B; 2) 47; 3) Bowl; 4) Grey Burnished Ware. Medium chaff and 
mineral temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4 and grey -7.5YR 5/1; 6) Light green- 
ish grey — GLEY 1 7/5GY; 7) Dark grey — 7.5YR 4/1; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous 
particles, mica, few grits; 9) Traces of burnishing. 

Fig. 12: 9 — 1) B; 2) 29; 3) Hole-mouth bowl; 4) Grey Burnished Ware. 
Medium-fine mineral temper; 5) Greenish grey — GLEY 1 5/N; 6) Light greenish 
grey — GLEY 1 7/sGY; 7) Greenish grey — GLEY 1 5/N; 8) Sand, mica, calcare- 
ous particles; 9) Burnishing. 

Fig. 12: 10 — 1) B; 2) 47; 3) Jar; 4) Grey Burnished Ware. Medium-fine mineral 
temper; 5) Greenish grey — GLEY1 5/N; Grey — GLEY 1 5/N; 6) Dark grey — 
GLEYı 4/N; 8) Sand, mica, chaff, sporadic grits; 9) Smoothing and burnishing. 

Fig. 12: 11 — 1) B; 2) 36; 3) Jar; 4) Cooking Ware. Medium-coarse mineral tem- 
per; 5) Reddish brown -5YR 10/4; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 7) Light brown — 
2.5YR 6/4; 8) Sand, grit, mica; 9) Burnishing. 


Fig. 13: 1 — 1) A; 2) 178; 3) Cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. Fine 
mineral temper; 5) Light red 1oR — 6/6; dusky red — 1oR 3/2 and light red — 
IOR 6/8; 6) Light red 10R — 6/6; dusky red — 10R 3/2 and light red — 10R 6/8; 
7) Pink — sYR 8/3; 8) Sand, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 13: 2 — 1) A; 2) 178; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. Fine 
mineral and chaff temper; 5) Reddish yellow — sYR 7/6; yellowish red — 5YR 4/6; 
6) Reddish yellow — 5YR 7/6; yellowish red — 5YR 4/6; 7) Yellowish red — 5YR 
4/6; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, mica, chaff; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 13: 3 — 1) A; 2) 178; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-fine mineral and chaff temper; 5) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; red — 10R 5/8; 6) 
Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; strong brown — 5YR 4/6; 7) Strong brown — 5YR 5/6; 8) 
Sand, calcareous particles, mica, sporadic chaff; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 13: 4 — 1) A; 2) 178; 3) Deep bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Medium-fine mineral temper; 5) Light red — 1oR 6/6; light reddish brown 
— 2.5YR 6/4; 6) Light red — 10R 6/6; light reddish brown — 2.5YR 6/4; 7) Red 
— 2.5YR 6/6; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, mica, sporadic grits. 

Fig. 13: 5 — 1) A; 2) 178; 3) Jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-fine mineral and chaff temper; 5) Pink — 7.5YR 8/4; 2.5YR 4/4 reddish 
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brown; 6) Pink — 7.5YR 8/4; reddish yellow — 7.5YR 6/6; 7) Weak red — 2.5 YR 
5/2; 8) Sand, mica, calcareous particles, sporadic chaff; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 13: 6 — 1) A; 2) 178; 3) Jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium mineral and chaff temper; 8) Sand, mica, calcareous particles, sporadic 
chaff. 

Fig. 13: 7 — 1) A; 2) 178; 3) Storage jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Medium mineral and chaff temper; 5) Pink — 5YR 7/4; reddish brown — 
2.5YR 4/4; 6) Pink — 5YR 7/4; reddish yellow — sYR 6/6 and shades reddish yel- 
low — 5YR 6/6; 7) Greenish grey — GLEY1 5/1; 8) Sand, mica, calcareous parti- 
cles, chaff; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 13: 8 — 1) A; 2) 178; 3) Storage jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 10R 6/6; red — ıoR 4/6 and 
pale red — 1oR 6/3; 6) Light red — 1oR 6/6; pale red — 10R 6/3; 7) Very dark 
bluish grey — GLEY2 3/sPB; 8) Chaff, sand, mica; 9) Smoothing. 


Fig. 14: 1 — 1) A; 2) 132; 3) Cooking pot; 4) Cooking Ware. Wheel-made. 
Coarse mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; 7) 
Black — GLEYi 2.5/1; 8) Grits, sand, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Rough smooth- 
ing; 10) Firing traces on the lower part of the body. 

Fig. 14: 2 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Cooking pot; 4) Cooking Ware. Wheel-made. 
Coarse mineral temper; 5) Red — 10R 5/6; 6) Red — 10R 5/6; 7) Red — 10R 5/6; 
dark reddish grey — 10R 3/1; 8) Grits, sand, calcites, quartz; 9) Light burnishing; 
10) Triangular lugs are visible along the rim. Firing traces on the lower part of the 
body. 

Fig. 14: 3 — 1) A; 2) 171; 3) Storage jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-fine mineral and chaff temper; 5) Brown 7.5YR 5/4; reddish brown — 
SYR 4/4; 6) Brown 7.5YR 5/4; reddish yellow — 5YR 7/6; 7) Light reddish brown 
— 5YR 6/4; Sand, calcareous particles, mica, sporadic chaff; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 14: 4 — 1) A; 2) 171; 3) Storage jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Fine mineral temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; very dark grey — 5YR 
3/1; 6) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; black — 5YR 2.5/1; 7) Grey — 7.5YR 5/1 and 
dark reddish grey — 5YR 4/2; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, sporadic mica; 9) 
Smoothing. 

Fig. 14: 5 — 1) A; 2) 171; 3) Storage jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Fine minerl temper; 5) Dark redish grey — 2.5YR 4/1; very dark grey — 5YR 3/1; 
6) Black — 5YR 2.5/1; 7) Grey — 7.5YR 5/1 and dark reddish grey — 5YR 4/2; 8) 
Sand, calcareous particles, sporadic mica; 9) Smoothing. 


Fig. 15: 1 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Storage jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Coarse chaff and mineral temper; 5) Pink — 5YR 7/6; yellowish red — sYR 516; 6) 
Pink — 5YR 7/6; 7) Grey — SYR 5\1; 8) Chaff, sand, mica, sporadic calcareous par- 
ticles; 9) Smoothing 

Fig. 15: 2 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Pot stand; 4) Cooking Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-coarse mineral temper; 5) Grey — 5YR 5/1; 6) Light reddish brown — 
SYR 6/3; 7) Dark grey — GLEY1 4/N; 8) Grits, sand, calcareous particles, mica; 10) 
The object has three sub-circular holes on the wall. 

Fig. 15: 3 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium mineral temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/4; colour variation out: red 
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— IoR 4/6, reddish black — 2.5YR 2.5/1, light red — 10R 7/8; 6) Reddish grey — 
2.5 YR 5/1; light reddish brown 2.5YR 6/3; 7) Dark reddish grey — 10R 4/1; 8) 
Sand-calcareous particles-mica; 9) Smoothing 

Fig. 15: 4 — 1) A; 2) 85; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 


Fig. 16: 1 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Dark Reddish Grey — ıoR 3/1; red — 
2.5YR5/8; 6) Dark Reddish Grey — 10R3/1; red — 10R4/8; 7) Reddish Grey 
10R6/1 and light red 10R6/8; 8) Chaff, sporadic calcareous particles; 9) Slight bur- 
nishing. 

Fig. 16: 2 — 1) A; 2) 204; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium mineral and chaff temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; red — 2.5YR 5/6; 6) 
Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; red — 2.5YR 5/6; 7) Reddish grey — 2.5YR 5/1; 8) Cal- 
careous particles, sand, grits, mica, chaff; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 16: 3 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Deep bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; red — 2.5YR 4/6; 
6) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; light red — 2.5YR 7/8; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 7/8; 8) 
Chaff, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 16: 4 — 1) A; 2) 205; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 7/8; dusky red — 
IOR 3/4 and light red — 1oR 7/6; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 7/8; dusky red — 10R 3/4 
and light red — 10R 7/6; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, 
mica; 9) Smoothing; 10) The rim is characterised by a bi-chrome variation. 

Fig. 16: 5 — 1) A; 2) 171; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made; 5) 
Grey — 7.5YR 5/1; black — 7.5YR 2.5/1; 6) Grey — 7.5YR 5/1; light reddish brown 
— 2.5YR 6/4; 7) Grey — 7.5YR 5/1;8) Grits, sand, mica, calcareous particles; 9) 
Smoothing. 

Fig. 16: 6 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Reddish yellow — 7.5YR 7/6; strong 
brown — 7.5 YR 4/6; 6) Reddish yellow — 7.5YR 7/6; red — 10R 4/8; 7) Reddish 
yellow — 7.5YR 7/8 and grey — 10YR 5/1; 8) Chaff, sporadic calcareous particles; 
9) Smoothing; 10) The inner slip/wash is almost invisible. 

Fig. 16: 7 — 1) A; 2) 171; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. Fine 
mineral temper; 5) Light red — 1oR 6/6; red — 10R 4/8; 6) Light red — 10R 6/6; 
pink — 2.5YR 8/4; Light red — 2.5YR 6/8; 8) Sand, mica, calcareous particles; 9) 
Smoothing. 

Fig. 16: 8 — 1) A; 2) 184; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made.; red 
— 10R 4/6, reddish black — 2.5YR 2.5/1, light red — 10R 7/8; 6) Light red — toR 
6/6; light reddish brown 2.5YR 6/3; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 6/8; 8) Sand, mica, cal- 
careous particles. 

Fig. 16: 9 — 1) A; 2) 171; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. Fine 
mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; light red — 2.5YR 6/6; 6) 
Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; reddish brown — 2.5YR 5/3; 7) Dark reddish 
grey — 2.5YR 4/1; 8) Chaff, sand, mica, calcareous particles; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 16: 10 — 1) A; 2) 171; 3) Cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Fine mineral temper; 5) Pink — SYR 7/3; pink — 5YR 7/4; 6) Pink — sYR 7/3; 
pink — sYR 7/4; 7) Reddish yellow — sYR 6/6; 8) Sand, mica; 9) Traces of bur- 
nishing. 
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Fig. 16: 11 — 1) A; 2) 217; 3) Cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown 2.5YR 7/4; 2.5 YR 
6/8 light red and dark grey — GLEY1 4/N; 6) Light reddish brown 2.5YR 7/4; red 
— 2.5YR 4/8; 7) Grey — GLEY1 5/N; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, mica. 

Fig. 16: 12 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Carinated cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5 YR 
7/4; red — 2.5YR 5/8; 6) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; light red — 2.5 YR 
7/8; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 16: 13 — 1) A; 2) 273; 3) Carinated cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Fine mineral and chaff temper; 5) light red — 2.5YR 7/6; red — 10R 4/8 and 
dark reddish brown — 2.5YR 3/4; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 7.5 dark brown — 
3/2; 7) Light red — 10R 6/6; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, mica, chaff; 9) Smooth- 
ing. 
"ig. 16: I4 — 1) A; 2) 85; 3) Carinated cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 
7/4; strong brown — 7.5YR 5/6; 6) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; yellowish 
red — SYR 5/6; 7) Reddish yellow — sYR 7/6; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles, 
mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 16: 15 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Carinated cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 
7/4; light red — 2.5YR 6/8; 6) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; yellowish red — 
SYR 5/4 yellowish red; 7) Grey — 7.5YR 5/1; 8) Chaff, mica, sporadic calcareous 
particles; 9) Smoothing; 10) Colour variation (out) due to firing techniques. 


Fig. 17: 1 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Carinated cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; dusky 
red — 2.5YR 3/2; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; dusky red — 2.5YR 3/2; 7) Light red 
— 2.5YR 7/6; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 17: 2 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Carinated cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; reddish 
black — 10R 2.5/1; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; reddish black — 10R 2.5/1; 7) 7) 7) 
Reddish yellow — 7.5YR 7/8 and grey — 7.5YR 5/1; 8) Chaff, mica, calcareous par- 
ticles; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 17: 3 — 1) A; 2) 85; 3) Carinated cup; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Pink -7.; YR 7/4; light brown — 
7.5YR 6/4 and brown — 7.5 YR 5/2; 6) Pink -7.5YR 7/4; brown — 7.5YR 4/2; 7) 
Reddish brown — 2.5 YR 5/3; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles. 

Fig. 17: 4 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Beaker; 4) Grey Burnished Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Dark grey — GLEYı 4/N and dark 
greenish grey — 4/1; 6) Grey — GLEY1 6/N; 7) Grey — GLEY1 5/N; 8) Chaff, 
sand, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing and burnishing. 

Fig. 17: 5 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; 
black — GLEYr 2.5/N; 6) Dark reddish brown 5YR 2.5/2; 7) Black — GLEY1 
2.5/N and greenish grey — GLEY1 5/5G; 8) Chaff, mica, calcareous particles; 9) 
Smoothing. 

Fig. 17: 6 — 1) A; 2) 280; 3) Bottle; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium-fine mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; red — 2.5YR 
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4/8; 6) Red — 2.5YR 4/8; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 8) Sand, mica, calcareous par- 
ticles; 9) Smoothing. 


Fig. 18: 1 — 1) A; 2) 22; 3) Squat carinated jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. 
Wheel-made. Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5 YR 
7/4; light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 6) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; very dark grey 
— GLEY1 3/N; 7) Black GLEY1 2.5/N; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles, mica; 
9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 18: 2 — 1) A; 2) 85; 3) Squat carinated jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. 
Wheel-made. Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Red — 10R 4/8; very dusky 
red — 10R 2.5/2; 6) Red — 10R 4/8; yellowish red — SYR 5/6; 7) Reddish yellow 
— 7.5 7/6; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 18: 3 — 1) A; 2) 85; 3) Carinated bowl; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel- 
made. Medium-fine chaff and mineral temper; 5) Red — 10R 5/8; dusky red — 
IOR 3/4; 6) Reddish black — 10R 2.5/1; dark reddish brown — 5YR 3/2; 7) Light 
red — 2.5YR 6/6; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 18: 4 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Squat jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; reddish black — 
IOR 2.5/1; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; light red — 10R 7/8; 7) Light red — 1oR 6/8 
and reddish grey — 5YR 5/2; 8) Chaff, sporadic calcareous particles, mica; 9) 
Smoothing and burnishing. 

Fig. 18: 5 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Squat carinated jar; 4) Red Brown Wash Ware. 
Wheel-made. Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; red- 
dish black — 1oR 2.5/1; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; reddish yellow — 7.5YR 7/6; 
7) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6 and reddish grey — 2.5YR 6/1; 8) Chaff, sand, mica; 9) 
Smoothing. 


Fig. 19: 1 — 1) A; 2) 206; 3) Jar; 4) Grey Burnished Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Greenish grey — GLEY 1 5/10Y; 6) Green- 
ish grey — GLEY 1 6/10Y; 7) Dark grey — GLEY1 4/N; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous 
particles, mica; 9) Smoothing 

Fig. 19: 2; 1) A; 2) 24; 3) Jar; 4) Pseudo-Khabur Ware. Wheel-made. Medium 
chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; pink — 5YR 7/4; 6) Light red 
— 2.5YR 7/6; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 7/8; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, mica; 9) 
Smoothing. 

Fig. 19: 3 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Jar; 4) Pseudo-Khabur Ware. Wheel-made. Medium 
chaff and mineral temper; 5) Red 10R 4/6; light red — 2.5YR 6/8; 6) Light red — 
2.5 YR 6/8; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 6/8; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles, mica; 9) 
Smoothing. 

Fig. 19: 4 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Jar; 4) Pseudo-Khabur Ware. Wheel-made. Medium 
chaff and mineral temper; 5) Grey — 2.5Y 6/1; dark grey — 7.5YR 4/1; 6) Light yel- 
lowish brown — 2.5Y 6/3; 7) Grey — 2.5Y 6/1; 8) Chaff, sand, sporadic calcareous 
particles; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 19: 5 — 1) A; 2) 225; 3) Jar; 4) Pseudo-Khabur Ware. Wheel-made. Medium 
chaff and mineral temper; 5) Pink 7.5YR 7/4; dark red — 1oR 3/6 and light red — 
2.5R 7/6; 6) Light red — 10R 7/8; dark red 10R 3/6; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 6/8; 8) 
Chaff, sporadic calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing. 
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Fig. 20: 1 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Handmade. Medium-coarse 
chaff and mineral temper; 5) Pink — 7.5 YR 7/4; 6) Grey — 7.5 YR 5/1; 7) Grey 
— 7.5 YR 5/1; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, few mica; 9) Traces of vertical bur- 
nishing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 20: 2 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Grey Ware. Wheel-made. Medium-coarse 
mineral temper; 5) Brown 7.5YR 5/3 and shades dark grey -7.5YR 4/1; 6) Light 
brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 7) Brown — 7.5YR 5/2; 8) Sand, calcareous particles and 
some grits; 9) Burnishing. 

Fig. 20: 3 — 1) A; 2) 238; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Handmade. Coarse mineral 
temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; 6) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 7) Red- 
dish grey — 2.5YR 6/1; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, grits, chaff; 9) Rough smooth- 
ing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 20: 4 — 1) A; 2) 238; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6 and light grey — 5YR 7/1; 6) Light red 
— 2.5 YR 6/8; 7) Very dark grey — GLEY1 3/N; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, 
grits, mica; 9) Cream slip, rough smoothing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 20: 5 — 61) A; 2) 179; 3) Cup/beaker; 4) Painted Ware. Wheel-made. 
Medium mineral temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; light red — 2.5YR 6/8; 6) 
Pink — 7.5 YR 7/4; 7) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, 
mica; 9) Smoothing; 10) Painted bird in Late Khabur style (2.5 YR 3/4 dark reddish 
brown). 

Fig. 20: 6 — 1) A; 2) 230; 3) Jar; 4) Painted Ware. Wheel-made. Medium-fine 
mineral temper; 5) Very pale brown 10R 8/2; dark red — ıoR 3/6; 6) Very pale 
brown — 10R 8/2; 7) Very pale brown — 10R 8/2; 8) Sand, mica; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 20: 7 — 1) A; 2) 230; 3) Jar; 4) Painted Ware. Wheel-made. Medium min- 
eral and chaff temper; 5) Light grey — 10YR 7/2; 10YR 3/1 very dark grey; 6) Light 
grey — 10YR 7/2 l; 7) Grey — 10YR 5/1; 8) Sand, chaff, calcareous particles, mica; 
9) Rough smoothing. 

Fig. 20: 8 — 1) A; 2) 222; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff and 
mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6 and pink -2.5 YR 8/4; 6) Light red — 
2.5YR 7/6 and pink 2.5 YR 8/4; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 6/6; 8) Chaff, mica, sand, 
calcareous particles; 9) Smoothing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 20: 9 — 1) A; 2) 170; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Wheel-made. Medium chaff 
and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 10R 6/6; 6) Pale red — 10R 6/4; 7) Reddish 
grey — 10R 6/1; 8) Chaff, calcareous, mica; 9) Smoothing; 10) Late Neo-Assyrian? 

Fig. 20: 10 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Wheel-made. Medium- 
coarse chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 6) Pink — 7.5YR 
7/4; 7) Grey — 7.5YR 5/1; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, grits; 9) Smoothing. 


Fig. 21: 1 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Painted Ware. Wheel-made. Medium fine 
mineral temper; 5) Light red — 7.5 YR 7/6; red 10R 5/8; 6) Reddish brow — 2.5YR 
5/4; 7) Reddish grey — 2.5YR 6/1; 8) Sand, mica, few grits; 9) Smoothing; 10) 
Painted decoration. Late Iron Age? 

Fig. 21: 2 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Handmade. Medium chaff 
and mineral temper; 5) Pink — 7.5YR 8/3; 6) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 7) Pink — 7.5YR 
7/4; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles, grits; 9) Rough smoothing; 10) Probably 
finished on the wheel. 
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Fig. 21: 3 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Wheel-made. Medium-coarse 
chaff and mineral temper; 5) Reddish yellow — 7.5YR 7/6; 6) Reddish yellow — 
7.5YR 7/6; 7) Reddish yellow — 7.5YR 7/6; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles, 
grits; 9) Smoothing. 

Fig. 21: 4 — 1) A; 2) 179; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Handmade. Medium-coarse 
chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 6) Pink — sYR 7/3; 7) Grey 
— GLEYr 5/N; 8) Chaff, grits, calcareous particles; 9) Rough smoothing; 10) Prob- 
ably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 21: 5 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Handmade. Medium mineral 
and chaff temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; 6) Light reddish brown — 
2.5 YR 7/4; 7) Dark reddish grey — 2.5YR 4/1; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, chaff, 
mica, grits; 9) Rough smoothing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 21: 6 — 1) A; 2) 222; 3) Bowl; 4) Plain Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff and 
mineral temper; 5) Pale red — 10R 6/4 and shades weak red -10R 4/3; 6) Light red 
— 1oR 6/8; 7) Reddish grey — 10R 5/1; 8) Chaff, sand, mica, sporadic grits; 9) 
Rough smoothing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 21: 7 — 1) A; 2) 222; 3) Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. Medium- 
coarse mineral and chaff temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 6) Light red — 2.5 YR 
7/6; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6 and grey — GLEY1 5/N; 8) Grits, sand, calcareous 
particles, mica, chaff; 9) In-burnishing; out-smoothing; 10) Probably finished on 
the wheel 

Fig. 21: 8 — 1) A; 2) 222; Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Wheel-made. Medium min- 
eral and chaff temper; 5) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 6) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 7) Dark grey 
— 7.5YR 4/1; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, mica, grits, chaff; Rough smoothing. 

Fig. 21: 9 — 1) A; 2) 222; 3) Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. Medium chaff 
and mineral temper; 5) Pink — 7.5YR 8/3; 6) Pinkish grey — 7.5YR 7/2; 7) Grey 
— 7.5YR 5/1; 8) Chaff, sand, sporadic grits; 9) Smoothing; 10) Probably finished on 
the wheel. 


Fig. 22: 1 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and mineral temper; 5) Pink — 7.5 YR 7/4; 6) Light brown — 7.5 YR 6/3; 7) Very 
dark grey — GLEY1 3/N; 8) Chaff, grit, calcareous particles, mica; 9) Smoothing; 
10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 22: 2 — 1) A; 2) 170; 3) Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Wheel-made. Medium- 
coarse chaff and mineral temper; 5) Pinkish grey — 7.5YR 7/2; 6) Pinkish grey — 
7.5YR 7/2; 7) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 8) Chaff, sporadic grit, sand; 9) Rough smooth- 
ing. 

"ig. 22: 3 — 1) À; 2) 222; 3) Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. Medium- 
coarse chaff and mineral temper; 5) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6 and red — 2.5YR 5/6; 
6) Light red — 2.5YR 7/6; 7) Reddish yellow — 5YR 7/6; 8) Chaff, calcareous par- 
ticles, sporadic grit and mica; 9) Smoothing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 22: 4 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Wheel-made. Medium 
mineral and chaff temper; 5) 10YR 7/2 light grey; 6) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 7) Grey — 
7.5YR 5/1; 8) Sand, chaff, grits, sporadic mica; 9) Rough smoothing. 

Fig. 22: 5 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. Medium chaff 
and mineral temper; 5) 7.5 YR 8/3 pink; 6) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 7) Pink — 7.5YR 
7/4; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles, grits; 9) Rough smoothing; 10) Probably 
finished on the wheel. 
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Fig. 22: 6 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Grey Ware. Handmade. Medium-fine 
mineral temper; 5) Brown — 7.5YR 5/3 and shades dark grey — 7.5YR 4/1; 6) Light 
brown — 7.5YR 6/3; 7) Brown — 7.5YR 5/2; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, grits.; 9) 
Burnishing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 22: 7 — 1) A; 2) 174; 3) Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. Medium min- 
eral and chaff temper; 5) Pinkish grey — 7.5YR 7/2; 6) Pinkish grey — 7.5YR 7/2; 
7) Grey — 7.5YR 5/1; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, mica, chaff, sporadic grits; 9) 
Rough smoothing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 22: 8 — 1) A; 2) 222; 3) Bowl; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff 
and mineral temper; 5) Pink — 7.5 YR 7/4; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, mica, 
grit; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 22: 9 — 1) A; 2) 222; 3) Hole-mouth jar; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. 
Medium-coarse mineral temper; 5) Weak red — 2.5YR 4/2; 6) Reddish brown — 
2.5YR 4/3; 7) Reddish brown — 2.5YR 5/4; 8) Sand, calcareous particles, sporadic 
grits; 9) Burnishing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 22: 10 — 1) A; 2) 222; 3) Hole-mouth jar; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. 
Medium-coarse chaff and mineral temper; 5) Pink — 7.5YR 7/4; 6) Pink — 7.5YR 
7/4; 7) Grey — 7.5YR 6/1; 8) Chaff, sand, calcareous particles, mica, some grits; 10) 
Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 22: 11 — 1) A; 2) 222; 3) Hole-mouth jar; 4) Grooved Ware. Handmade. 
Medium chaff and mineral temper; 5) Pinkish grey — 7.5YR 7/2; 6) Pink — 7.5R 
7/4; 7) Very dark grey — GLEY1 3/N; 8) Calcareous particles, sand, chaff, mica; 9) 
Rough smoothing; 10) Probably finished on the wheel. 

Fig. 22: 12 — 1) A; 2) 170; 3) Jar; 4) Plain Ware. Handmade. Coarse chaff and 
mineral temper; 5) Reddish brown — 2.5YR 5/4; 6) Reddish brown — 2.5YR 5/4; 
7) Reddish grey — 2.5YR 6/1; 8) Chaff, calcareous particles, grits; 10) Probably fin- 
ished on the wheel. 

Fig. 22: 13 — 1) A; 2) 170; 3) Jar; 4) Painted Ware. Wheel-made. Medium-fine 
mineral temper; 5) Light reddish brown — 2.5YR 7/4; 6) Dark reddish brown — 
2.5YR 3/4 and 2.5YR 3/4 — dark reddish brown; 7) Light red — 2.5YR 6/8; Red- 
dish grey — 2.5YR 6/1; 8) Sand, mica, calcareous particles, grits; 9) Smoothing; 10) 
The inner surface is soapy. Late Iron Age. 

Fig. 22: 14 — 1) A; 2) 218; 3) Little bottle; 4) Glazed Ware. Fine mineral tem- 
per; 5) Pale yellow — 2.5Y 7/3; glaze: pale green — GLEY 1 7/5G; 6) Pale yellow 
— 2.5Y 7/3; 7) Pale yellow — 2.5Y 7/3; 8) Sand, mica, calcareous particles; 10) 
Medieval period. 
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Fig. 1 — Map of the upper Tigris river valley showing the location of Hirbemerdon Tepe. 
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HIRBEMERDON TEPE 
Area A 


Fig. 2 ^1. Hirbermerdon Tepe, view of the High Mound and the Tigris river from 
northwest; 2. The Middle Bronze Age Architectural complex’ located in the High Mound 
(Area A). 
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Fig. 3 — 1. View of the ‘architectural complex’ from west that highlights its main alleyway; 
2. A votive clay plaque found in the piazza of the 'architectural complex.'; 3. A clay human 
figurine found in the piazza of the ‘architectural complex’. 
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Fig. 4. — 1. Head of a human figurine; 2. Half of a stone mold for the production of shaft- 
hole axes; 3. Fragment of a decorated portable hearth. 
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HIRBEMERDON TEPE 2005-2006 - AREA B — — € 


2 


Fig. 5 — 1. A reconstructed example of Pseudo-Khabur’ Ware; 2. Plan of the early second 
millennium BC remains of the architectural features discovered in the Outer Town 
(Area B). 
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Fig. 6 — Drawings of the pottery assemblage belonging to the Late Chalcolithic 
from Area B. 
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Fig. 7 — Drawings of the pottery assemblage belonging to the Late Chalcolithic 
from Area B. 
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Fig. 8 — Drawings of the pottery assemblage belonging to the Late Chalcolithic 
from Area B. 
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Fig. 9 — Drawings of the pottery assemblage belonging to the Late Chalcolithic 
from Area B. 
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Fig. 10 — Drawings of the pottery assemblage belonging to the Late Chalcolithic 
from Area B. 
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Fig. r1 — Drawings of Dark Rimmed Orange Bowls (n. 1-4) and Red-Brown Wash Ware 
(n. 5-9) from Area B. 
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Fig. 12 — Drawings of Red Brown Wash Ware (n. 1-7), Grey Burnished Ware (n. 1-10) and 
Cooking Ware (n. 11) from Area B. 
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Fig. 13 — Drawings of Red Brown Wash Ware from Area A. 
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Fig. 14 — Drawings of Cooking Ware (n. 1-2) and Red Brown Wash Ware (n. 3-5) 
from Area A. 
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Fig. 15 — Drawings of Red Brown Wash Ware (n. 1, 3-4) and Cooking Ware (n. 2) 
from Area A. 
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Fig. 16 — Drawings of Red Brown Wash Ware from Area A. 
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Fig. 17 — Drawings of Red Brown Wash Ware (n. 1-3, 5, 6) and Grey Burnished Ware 
(n. 4) from Area A. 
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Fig. 18 — Drawings of Red Brown Wash Ware from Area A. 
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Fig. 19 — Drawings of Grey Burnished Ware (n. 1) and "Pseudo-Khabur' Ware (n. 2-5) 
from Area A. 
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Fig. 20 — Drawings of Plain Ware (n. 1-4, 8-10) and Painted Ware from Area A. 
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Fig. 21 — Drawings of Plain Ware (n. 2-5), Painted Ware (n. 1) and Grooved Ware (n. 7-9) 
from Area A. 
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Fig. 22 — Drawings of Grooved Ware (n. 1-11), Plain Ware (n. 12), Painted Ware (n. 13) and 
Glazed Ware (n. 14) from Area A. 
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S. Lowenstam, 2008, As Witnessed by Images: The Trojan War Tradition in Greek 
and Etruscan Art. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. xiii + 230, figs. 86. 
ISBN 9780801887758 (Hardback) 


Steven Lowenstam did not live to see this book published. It was edited by Tom 
Carpenter, who in the forward stresses that he made no changes of substance, so 
that the work ‘remains in every way true to Steven’s intentions’. 

The principal thesis of the book is presented on p. 4, that ‘...all art forms inter- 
acted with each other, their practitioners being aware of what the others were pro- 
ducing and responding to each other. Lowenstam writes that no form is more 
important or influential than another, countering an oft-stated belief in the primary 
influence of Homeric epics, lyric, or plays. If a vase does not accurately ‘illustrate’ a 
Trojan War episode, is that just misunderstanding of the poetic source? Lowenstam 
notes three different models or paradigms that are used to explore the interaction of 
poets and visual artists: the greater importance of the former for the latter, the dis- 
regard of the former by the latter though they may know the poems very well, and 
finally, dependent on a late date for the establishment of the epics, that artists, 


poets, dramatists are all interacting, using very different versions of myths, ‘...con- 

ducting a dialogue that lasted for centuries’. It is for this last model that Lowenstam 
8 8 

argues. 


In order to explore these ideas, Lowenstam limits his investigation to the Trojan 
war, focusing primarily on vase-painting (though there are many representations in 
other art forms), first on mainland Greece, then in Magna Graecia and finally in 
Etruria. The latter is very interesting, as other scholars who have written similar 
works, neglect the Etruscans in this investigation, believing them, in the words of 
one writer, to have ‘...consciously pursued their own goals’. Lowenstam does not 
disagree with this (p.127) and looks at the Trojan myths in Etruscan versions to see 
what messages might be conveyed, as indeed the Greeks did also. 

There are many insightful discussions of the various objects throughout the 
book, as for example the British Museum stamnos by the Siren Painter: the author 
suggests that the two scenes (Odysseus and the Sirens, and flying Erotes) play off 
each other (pp. 47-51). Another is the Corinthian krater by the Detroit Painter, 
showing the marriage of Paris and Helen (pp.27—29): Lowenstam focuses on the 
significance of Polypentha, the name of one of the horses of Helen's chariot. Yet, as 
Ghali-Kahil noted many years ago,* the vase is quite unique in the location of the 
scene, that is, at Troy. Thus Lowenstam could have looked ahead to the 4th century 
Apulian volute-krater by the De Schulthess Painter (pp. 86-88) of the arrival of the 
couple in Troy, a marriage which, Lowenstam writes (p. 86), ‘...though at first jubi- 
lantly welcomed, will produce endless grief’: polypentha, as suggested by the figures 
of Kassandra and Troilus. It would be helpful to know where in Italy the Detroit 
Painter's work was found. 


* Small 2003, p.3. 
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Lowenstam is particularly intrigued by the Achilleus-Troilus episode (mainland 
scenes: pp. 24-25, 35-37; Magna Graeca: p. 115-117; Etruscan: pp. 139-148). The 
Etruscan series is given the longest treatment and some Greek vases, not discussed 
before, are brought in here. Would the argument have been stronger if all had been 
discussed together? The geographical division is perhaps a difficult one, as some of 
the vases made on the mainland, including the Francois vase (pp 20-27) may have 
been intended for South Italy or Etruria. 

There is also the suggestion that At times the shape and use of a ceramic vessel 
contributed to the meaning of the image painted on it’ (p. 83). The first, certainly; 
the second is more difficult to substantiate, as many vases are found in secondary 
contexts. Are vases in a tomb made for the burial? Are vases found in contexts out- 
side the place of manufacture in a primary or secondary context, that is, are they 
'second-hand' vases, as has been suggested, or made specifically for a different city, 
and if so, were they intended as votive, funerary, or domestic goods? Lowenstam 
suggests that the Corinthian aryballoi with sirens and Odysseus (of which we have 
very few) were intended for athletes *...who met challenges in the gymnasium’ 
(p. 83); yet aryballoi are found in Corinthian graves, some of which may have been 
female burials, according to the grave goods. Certainly aryballoi are found in sanc- 
tuaries. It was not only athletes who needed scented oil. 

This book builds on earlier work of Lowenstam's, especially two articles in ZAPA 
(1992 and 1997). The choice of Trojan War images to explore the relationship of text 
(oral or written) and pictorial images comes from his life-long work on the epics. 
'The sections often seem unconnected, as exemplified by the section on the Kabiric 
vases. Lowenstam had briefly mentioned this group of Boeotian parodies in his 
1997 TAPA article, suggesting relationships with parodies on some South Italian 
vases. But here there is no strong connection; and often individual sections, such as 
this one, read as discrete essays. This does not negate the perceptive analysis within 
the book; but more discussion across the geographical boundaries would have 
strengthened the underlying thesis. Would the work have been expanded had 
Lowenstam lived? 

One technical criticism must be made: the photographs do not do justice to the 
argument. Many are too gray or do not show the details discussed in the text. 
Though it is convenient to have them in the text, quality can be higher if they are 
reproduced separately. 

Between 2003, when Lowenstam died, and the book's publication in 2008, a 
number of similar studies have appeared, which of course could not be used? This 
is no coincidence, but an indication of changes in the discussion of oral and visual 
art, in which Lowenstam has been instrumental. We must thank Tom Carpenter for 
seeing this book through publication. It serves as a fitting mnema for Lowenstam's 
devotion to Homer. 
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J. Chr. Gerber, 2005, Hassek Höyük III. Die frühbronzezeitliche Keramik. (Istanbuler 
Forschungen Bd. 47). Pp. xi + 353, Plates 147. Tübingen: Ernst Wasmuth Verlag. 
ISBN 3803017688 (Hardback). 


The Euphrates basin in southeast modern Turkey counts amongst the most thor- 
oughly explored regions in Western Asia. After remaining almost a complete terra 
incognita for prehistoric archaeology until the second half of the 2oth century, large 
scale water management and barrage projects initiated by the National Water 
Resources Management Board of the Turkish State (Devlet Su İşleri, DSİ), to allow 
better irrigation of the less developed provinces and thus further improve the eco- 
nomic situation of Southeast Anatolia, brought about a significant change. This 
centennial endeavour triggered off numerous surveys and rescue excavations to doc- 
ument the pre- and early historical heritage of this region prior to its removal or 
inundation by these monumental water reservoirs. 

One of these endangered sites was Hassek Hóyük, located on the left bank of the 
Eurphrates and first discovered by Istanbul archaeologist Mehmet Özdoğan in 1977 
(cf. p. 15). Following initial magnetic prospection and other preliminary works, 
excavations were conducted by the Istanbul branch of the German Archaeological 
Institut (DAI) in collaboration with members of Ludwig-Maximilian University 
Munich from 1979 through 1986. Three final pottery study seasons were conducted 
in 1987, 1988 and 1990, before Hassek Hóyük was finally flooded by the waters of 
the Atatürk Dam in 1991 (cf. pp. 14), sharing the same destiny with many of the 
other prehistoric sites that were subject to rescue campaigns in the region from the 
late 1960 onwards. Hassek Höyük, however, takes a special position amongst this 
irreversibly lost archaeological heritage, since it is the only site excavated on a large 
scale that displays uninterrupted yet chronologically restricted occupation from the 
late Uruk period to the end of the initial Early Bronze Age, therefore contributing 
substantially to a better understanding of the — still partly obscure — late 4th/ 
early 3rd millennium cultural transition in this very region. The present volume, 
authored by Christoph Gerber, is devoted to the Early Bronze Age pottery found 
almost exclusively in domestic contexts at the site' and represents the third mono- 


* A small quantitiy of Early Bronze Age pottery is associated with (intramural) graves of 
Hassek Höyük layer “o” and Pithos burials of the necropolis “Hassek-West’ (cf pp. 174). 
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graph in the Hassek Hóyük expedition final report series, a previous volume by 
M. R. Behm-Blancke having surveyed the lithic industry and the accompanying 
scientific investigations at Hassek Höyük?, the second by Barbara Helwing being 
devoted to the Chalcolithic, Late Uruk pottery from this site’. 

Christoph Gerber’s research on the ceramic material from Hassek Höyük was 
originally accepted as a doctoral dissertation at Ruprecht-Karls-University of 
Heidelberg in 1995, and focused exclusively on the Early Bronze Age ceramic indus- 
try at the site. This subproject within the overall excavation project built on the 
awesome amount of originally about 39,000 identifiable EBA ceramic items (cf. 
p. 17; 276), from which 9190 pieces could be double-checked and re-evaluated by 
the author, with 6938 pieces verified as Early Bronze Age pottery (p. 17). That said, 
even this reduced amount still demanded a painstaking and traditional-based dis- 
cussion of shapes, fabrics, and wares to place the material in context with features, 
clusters and stratigraphy. However, the author deliberately attempts to put what 
might have been a rather limited antiquarian focus into a broader cultural context 
from the very beginning of his study. For that reason the first chapter of the book 
(“Forschungsgeschichtlicher Überblick" (“Survey of the History of Exploration”), 
pp. 4-13) is dedicated to a re-examination of problems concerning regional termi- 
nologies and rival chronological systems of 3rd millennium Southeast Anatolia and 
Upper Mesopotamia, which have caused some confusion on how the beginning of 
the “Early Bronze Age" should be defined culturally and chronologically for this 
very region. This brief but valuable discussion considers most of the major contri- 
butions to this topic, although the late Norbert Kargs article on this matter, in the 
Cilicia Symposium proceedings from 1999, should be added here, since it efficiently 
reviews the core issues that led to incompatibilities of the rival chronological 
schemes. 

After a short section reviewing the location of Hassek Hóyük and the applied 
excavation methodology (“Zur Lage und Ausgrabung des Fundortes Hassek 
Hóyük/On the location and excavation of the Hassek Höyük findspot”, pp. 14-17), 
the stratigraphy and architectural features related to the EBA pottery under consid- 
eration are briefly discussed ( Frühbronzezeitliche Befunde und Stratigraphie/Early 
Bronze Age features and stratigraphy”, pp. 18-36), anticipating the already 
announced and forthcoming volume on the site's architecture and stratigraphy by 
M. Behm-Blancke and Chr. Gerber? Despite the fact that this overview has to 
remain limited due to the actual scope of this book, it offers a first, most welcome 
insight into the architectural context of 3rd millennium BC Hassek Hóyük, in 
advance of the full coverage and timely publication of the announced volume on 
building remains. 

From page 37 onwards, pottery, the monograph's major issue comes into focus: 
the in-depth examination of Hassek Höyük’s Early Bronze Age pottery industry, 
which is indeed accomplished in an immensely detailed manner. Major aspects like 
the typology of wares, surface treatment, and shapes are discussed in the same 
painstakingly thorough manner, noting "marginal" phenomena such as distinctive 


> Behm Blancke 1992. 

? Helwing 2002. 

^ Karg 1999. 

5 Behm-Blancke and Gerber forthcoming. 
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cracking patterns of handmade and wheel-made pottery (cf pp. 43 with fig. 12). 
These extensive deliberations on the multi-fold technical aspects of pottery produc- 
tion are indeed useful and enlightening, furthering a better understanding of pot- 
tery-making as a complex process and providing — at least for the reviewer — 
many stimuli for his own studies on ancient pottery. All these chapters are treated 
with careful scholarship, leaving no essential issue, such as engobe techniques, 
grooves, incisions and alike, untreated. 

It is the painted pottery, however, that constitutes the major diagnostic group 
within the ceramic products of the early 3rd millennium BC. Since two distinctive 
painting traditions — the so-called “multiple brush painting” in Western Syria and 
the Ninevite 5 pottery in Upper Mesopotamia — are attested in the Near East, the 
presence of these distinctive wares in neighbouring regions provides a rough indi- 
cation of the cultural and chronological setting of these EBA communities. The 
author reviews the relevant issues and material in a subchapter on painted pottery 
(“Bemalung”, “Painted decoration", pp. 81-103), with comparanda provided from 
the Turkish Euphrates focus (“Vorkommen am türkischen Euphrat (Südosttürkei)”, 
pp. 91-93); the Habur region (Vorkommen im Habur-Gebiet (Nordost-Syrien)”, 
pp. 93-94); the Northern Iraq Tigris area (“Vorkommen im nordirakischen Tigris- 
gebiet”, pp. 94-99); and finally East Iraq (Hamrin area) and Babylonia (“Vorkom- 
men im Hamringebiet (Ost-Irak) und in Babylonien”, pp. 99—101). Here it could 
have been useful not only to revise the already well known (Upper) Mesopotamian 
distribution patterns, but to further extend this comparative study to the North, 
since assemblages of painted pottery from the East Anatolian and (Trans)caucasian 
foci could provide fresh exciting data.‘ 

Following another comprehensive typological study of pottery shapes in relation 
to their stratigraphy in domestic or funeral contexts (“Die Gefassformen und ihre 
Stratifizierung/The pottery shapes and their stratigraphic context”), with subchap- 
ters, pp. 106—176), the final two major chapters “Vergleichsfundorte” (“Comparable 
sites”, pp. 177-267) and “Die ältere Frühbronzezeit am türkischen Euphrat/The ini- 
tial Early Bronze Age at the Turkish Euphrates”, pp. 268—275) provide the actual 
key sections of this volume. Here the industrious but more technical observations 
of the preceding chapters are used to place the Hassek Hóyük ceramics into a larger 
cultural context, with material from several reference sites (amongst others Samsat, 
Arslantepe and Norsuntepe) being crosschecked and correlated. The actual social 
setting of Hassek Hóyük is then finally characterised with regards to architecture 
and pottery production, helping to place the site in context with the overall cultural 
development of Greater Mesopotamia in the third millennium BC. Here it 
becomes clearer that, also with regards to its pottery industry, Hassek Hóyük, a 
simple rural settlement, was embedded in a larger cultural entity expanding from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris valley, but likewise absorbing fashions from neighbour- 
ing Syria and East Anatolia. Moreover, the observed pottery technologies allow 
thoughts and speculations about possible close connections with the Karababa 
region and the Alunova. The mention of basalt foundations for more elaborate 
(public/ cultic?) dwellings and a “Zentralbau” on the “acropolis” of Hassek Höyük 


° Especially since the author, quoting A. Sagona, refers to the Upper Euphrates region as 
a melting pot for Caucasian, Syro-Mesopotamian and local influences (p. 218 with footnote 
883). 
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(cf pp. 271), together with evidence for a lower town to the west, however, testifies 
to a more complex, stratified community, an observation that is supported through 
the presence of two elaborate intramural cist graves with rich inventories, belonging 
to members of a supposedly local elite (p. 271). In any case, the hopefully soon to 
follow final publication of these features will highlight these issues more thor- 
oughly. 

Six appendices help conclude this volume, including lists and descriptions of 
pottery ware groups (Apps. 1, 2), colour charts (App. 3), technical description 
guidelines for complete vessels (App. 4), stratigraphic datasets (App. 5) — and even 
scans of the original pottery records sheets used during the excavation (App. 6) — 
and so guarantee that the process of computing, defining and cataloguing involved 
in this study is fully comprehensive for the critical reader. Then comes a catalogue 
and plates, the quality of the illustrations excellent throughout, meeting the 
expected high standards of a German Archaeological Institute publication. 

This book, superficially an astonishingly detailed study on the pottery industry 
of Hassek Hóyük, with the valiant goal of attempting a holistic approach to the 
multifaceted aspects of pottery production, consumption and its social and chrono- 
logical significance, is much more. The critique that it lacks a 'northbound' survey 
of Eastern Anatolian and Caucasian pottery products aside, this — in every respect 
— high quality volume will be an indispensable companion for everyone involved 
or interested in the in-depth study of Upper Mesopotamian Early Bronze Age 
ceramics, and leaves one in fresh hopes for the timely and equally excellent publi- 
cation of the remaining finds and features of Hassek Hóyük. 
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Jean-Fabrice Nardelli, 2007, Homosexuality and Liminality in the Gilgameš and 
Samuel, (Classical and Byzantine Monographs, vol. LXIV). Amsterdam: Adolf 
M. Hakkert. Pp.xiv + 106. ISBN 9025612261, 9789025612269, 9025606385, 
9789025606381 (paperback). 


Nardelli is to be commended for having produced this volume in English, 
although as even the title shows, the English is by no means perfect. I think he 
meant to write Homosexuality and Liminality in the Stories of Gilgames and Samuel. 
One can be fairly sure of this, as the book is avowedly an “add-on” to Susan Acker- 
mans When Heroes Love: The ambiguity of eros in the stories of Gilgamesh and David 
(2005). Why write in English when there are errors of grammar and lexicography 
on every page? Because Nardelli seeks, rather earnestly, to reach a broader audience, 
and to persuade his readership that there are indeed “homoerotic implications" in 
the Gilgameš epic and in the story of David and Jonathan, which was also Acker- 
mans view. A quality press like Adolf M. Hakkert might have had the English 
checked before publication, because the prose, not always the easiest to follow, will 
defeat the authors presumed hope of a more substantial readership. As it is, those 
who have an interest in this topic will welcome an intelligent and well-researched 
addition to the corpus, although I doubt that Nardelli made sufficient use of 
J. S. Cooper “Buddies in Babylonia: Gilgames, Enkidu, and Mesopotamian 
Homosexuality,” in T. Abusch, ed., Riches Hidden in Secret Places (2002). Also on 
bibliography, a search of the University of Sydney library located Paul Knobel’s An 
Encyclopedia of Male Homosexual Poetry and its Reception History. I gather that this 
wide-ranging resource is available in few libraries. 

The book is really one long essay, although there are four chief sections: “Exter- 
nal Characteristics of Ackerman” (more Euro-English, prefer “Ackerman’s Thesis”), 
“Gilgames and Enkidu”, “David and Jonathan" and “Attempt at Conclusions” (per- 
haps “Provisional Conclusions”). There are three appendices. The first six pages 
cover Ackerman’s thesis in a little detail, but then Nardelli goes on in the second 
and third sections to set out a good deal of precise philological material, in the orig- 
inal languages, and takes Ackerman to task for certain omissions in her thesis. For 
example, he contends that she has paid insufficient attention to the critical role 
played by “covenant” in the story of David and Jonathan (esp. pp. 31-5). But 
Nardelli’s chief target is Ackerman’s use of “liminality”, and he describes her view 
that liminality can be attributed to Gilgameš and Enkidu as “at best founded on 
quicksand” (pp. 20, and 41-2 and 54 for David and Jonathan). Nardelli’s intelligent 
and nuanced comments on the theory of “Jonathan as wife" are found at pp. 39-40, 
especially nn.51 and 52. 

Nardelli is of the view that a comparison with Greek poetry, and especially the 
legend of Ganymede, “corroborates the indirect but suggestive manner in which 
both... Gilgameš and Samuel speak of masculine attachment" (p. 49). One of the 
features of this book is the extent to which Nardelli makes use of cross-cultural evi- 
dence, especially from Egypt and Greece; he devotes the 16 pages of appendix 3 to 
an analysis of the homosexuality between Horus and Seth in the Pepi I spell. The 
ideas are good, but once more, the layout of them is rather chaotic, and only some- 
one with a pre-existing interest in the area would persevere beyond the first page of 
this disquisition. It seems to me that his conclusion, that Seth is not indulging his 
libido (p. 91), is the standard view, and is correct. 
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Many of Nardelli's contentions are perfectly sound, and he wisely counsels that 
whoever addresses the relationships between these figures “will do well to approach 
his documents in a cool and sceptical manner, exhibit great reluctance to argue 
beyond what the evidence warrants and consistently distinguish between specula- 
tions, hypotheses and facts..." (p. 55). However, an expert should have checked not 
only the English but the flow of the prose. Too often, it seems that Nardelli has lost 
the thread of his argument when in fact what we see is merely disjointed writing. 
Consider the paragraph commencing “I give...”, on p. 72, in appendix 2 on the 
Song of the Bow. There is some good research here, but it is, unfortunately, 
obscured by a chaos of clashing clauses. 

Nardelli is frustrated at what he sees as a “bias” (p. 93) amongst modern scholars 
to see homosexuality in this ancient literature. This impatience spills over in certain 
places, such as n.49 p. 37 where he wonders what would have to be in a (biblical) 
text before the modern sceptics see in it a homosexual allusion. But for all his for- 
midable learning and his zeal, the problems as I see it are that Nardelli and others 
(a) too easily discount the sounder reading of these texts in favour of (b) reading 
them through the lens of over 2,000 years and a social revolution. The "hypothesis" 
is always something of a trick of the eye, as it were. 

It is not that same-sex eroticism was inconceivable to the ancient scribes: it was 
conceivable. But in ancient Mesopotamia and Israel it was inconceivable to suggest 
that two adult males shared a love which regularly included a realised erotic dimen- 
sion. The notion that love between males necessarily has a homoerotic implication 
was not true of these cultures. Of course, the discovery of a new text could disprove 
my thesis. However, given the evidence which has come down to us, where homo- 
sexual encounters belong strictly to the area of casual sex (as opposed to the situa- 
tion in Greece), one has positive reason to suspect that such a text will not appear. 
The fact that Greece is different shows why Nardelli's evocation of Ganymede is not 
sound. Not to trivialize the issues, they seem to me to be directly analogous to how 
even today some people of Anglo-Celtic simply do not believe that the Middle 
Eastern custom of adult males cheek-kissing when they meet is without homoerotic 
implications. Like Nardelli, they could rhetorically ask what further evidence is 
required. It is not as if there is no homosexual activity in the Middle East. There is. 
But this custom of kissing obtains precisely because there is no sexual dimension to 
it whatsoever. It is the context, and not the act alone, which makes the inference of 
homoeroticism utterly incorrect. 

It is a striking deficit in Nissinens work (Homoeroticism in the Biblical World, 
1998) that when he talks of “modern worlds” he has in mind modern Western 
worlds, especially Finland (sic) (see pp. 132-3). I do not see why the practices of 
modern Israel, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan and other places are ignored. Thus, Nissinen 
states that the relationship between Jesus and John can be interpreted as homo- 
erotic only “in a strained way from very limited material.” (p. 122) I would not even 
allow this: the interpretation is simply an untenable projection, being possible only 
because of ignorance of the customs of the Middle East where such sights are seen, 
not often, but when manifested, they are indicative of a special relationship. The 
asexuality of such relationships is what makes possible their public expression. 

What then is happening in these texts? I wonder if the chief concern of Gilgameš 
is not to present a picture of the place of humanity in the overall cosmic scheme. 
Man is mortal, he lives on earth. The gods are immortal, they live in the sky. 
Ut-napishtim and his wife are anomalous and so they live in an anomalous land. 
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Ištar threatens to unleash cosmic chaos by allowing the dead onto the earth. 
Gilgame$ rejects her advances, not out of homosexual attachment to Enkidu but 
because he knows, quite correctly, that love between gods and mortals is not to be. 
But he is insolent to the goddess: he does not respect her exalted position. And so 
on. There is really no ground for thinking that they were intended to be shown as 
homoerotic lovers other than the well-known puns. But the whole point, one 
would have thought, of metaphors is that Enkidu is not in fact an “assinnu”, nei- 
ther is he a “wife”. That is, the use of these metaphors actually distances Enkidu 
from an equation with them, while conveying with poetic force the strength of 
Gilgames's feeling. In forming such a conclusion it is legitimate to consider other 
literature of the culture. And when one does so, one can see that the references to 
Enkidu’s corpse as like that of a bride, for example, take their point from the fact 
that a sexual relationship between the two was unthinkable in that context. 

With the books of Samuel, there are other weaknesses in Nardelli's approach. He 
omits to notice that the main player in the entire narrative, and even in the story of 
David and Jonathan, is none other than Yahweh (see D.T. Tsumura, The First Book 
of Samuel, 2007, pp. 471-3). If Yahweh is omitted from the analysis, the view of 
their relationship is necessarily distorted. But surely the chief point is that we have 
what are said to be David's own words, preserved in the Book of Jasher. The effect 
of that famous metaphor is possible only because Jonathan's love for David is not 
that of a woman. That is, the Song of the Bow, which must be read as a whole and 
in its context, with its gracious references to Saul, is actually evidence contradictory 
of the "bisexual" thesis. Much is made of alleged ambiguity in these texts: I see 
none. I see, rather, a non-understanding of the Middle East. 

One last matter: as a whole, it does seem to me that Nardelli is methodologically 
beyond Ackerman. "Liminality" is a modern construct. The concept has its uses in 
explicating connections between apparently diverse material, but Ackerman seems in 
places to believe that there is a creature which is “liminality” which can be identified 
and used as a causal explanation (e.g. at p. 203 of her book where she locates a “lim- 
inal marker" which then allows us to identify the liminality which was hitherto not 
apparent). A “liminal” perspective can invariably be found or dismissed, depending 
only upon the ingenuity of the writer. It is as if the use of one adjective justifies the 
use of the others. I doubt only that Nardelli's critique goes far enough: Ackerman 
described Jonathans alleged "surrender of claim to the throne" (itself an inference of 
modern interpretation) to be the act of “a stereotypically good wife" (p. 228 of her 
book). On this “logic” any beneficent action can be classified as “wifely” or “hus- 
bandly”, and the entire analysis loses its meaning. But Nardelli is not beyond 
unfounded conjecture: he states that given “the precarious balance of power and sta- 
tus between Jonathan and David”, one may have been the ‘active” partner at one 
stage of the relationship and the other have that role at different stages (p. 62). This 
to me, is a mirror of Ackerman’s hypostasizing “liminality”. A certain type of rela- 
tionship, which I call “X”, has these features, A, B, C and D. If I find “A”, then I 
must have “D”, because “X”, on the unstated logic, is a real thing. In other words, 
together with the chief weaknesses of non-understanding of the Middle East, of mis- 
conceiving the significance of the texts as a whole, and projection into them of mod- 
ern mores, there are methodological weaknesses in this entire line of scholarship. 
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